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THE  DRAMA,  THE  THEATRE,  AND 
THE  FILMS 

A  Dialogue  between  BERNARD  SHAW 
and  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON,  Kis  Biographer. 

The  dining-room  at  10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 
Time,  late  March,  1924,  just  after  the  production  of  Shaw's 
latest  play,  ''Saint  Joan,"  at  the  New  Theatre,  London. 
A  room  full  of  sunshine,  overlooking  the  narrow  gorge  of 
the  Adelphi.  The  walls  are  sparsely  decorated,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  in  the  room  (besides  the  original)  being  a 
portrait  of  Bernard  Shaw,  which  startlingly  confronts  you 
on  entering  the  room — the  impressionist,  poster-like 
poi  '.rait  by  Augustus  John,  with  flying  locks  and 
motistaches,  rectangular  head,  and  exaggeratedly  flouting 
lower  lip — done  in  bright  colours:  reds,  yellows,  blues.  Its 
close  analogue,  a  superior  study  and  a  better  likeness, 
hangs  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  Bernard 
Shaw  and  Archibald  Henderson  discovered  seated  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  dinner  table,  a  deux.  During  the 
course  of  the  meal  the  food  is  often  sadly  neglected  for  the 
sake  of  argument — the  Irishman  waving  his  long  arms  and 
tapering  fingers,  the  American  energetically  hammering 
his  closed  right  fist  in  his  left,  open  palm. 

Henderson  :  Well,  I  must  say  you  made  a  neat  get-away 
at  the  New  the  other  night.  One  moment  I  was  talking  to 
you  in  your  private  box,  and  the  next  Miss  Sybil  Thorn¬ 
dike  was  explaining  to  an  audience  stentoriously  shouting 
“  Author  !  Author  !  ”  that,  as  usual  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  author  was  not  to  be  found.  Your  wife  and 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell  must  have  spirited  you  mysteriously 
away.  I  felt  defrauded — robbed  of  a  long  anticipated 
pleasure  of  hearing  you  make  a  footlight  speech.  Of 
course,  I  understood  that  you  wished  Miss  Thorndike  to 
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have  all  the  honours  for  playing  beautifully  the  title-ro/<? 
in  your  greatest  play. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  films.  Has  the  enormous 
development  of  the  cinema  industry  benefited  the  drama, 
or  the  reverse  ? 

Shaw:  No;  the  colossal  proportions  make  mediocrity 
compulsory.  They  aim  at  the  average  of  an  American 
millionaire  and  a  Chinese  coolie,  a  cathedral  town 
governess  and  a  mining  village  barmaid,  because  the  film 
has  to  go  everywhere  and  please  everybody.  They  spread 
the  drama  enormously,  but  as  they  must  interest  a  hundred 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  barring  infants  in 
arms,  they  cannot  afford  to  meddle  with  the  upper  ten  per 
cent,  theatre  of  the  highbrows  or  the  lower  ten  per  cent, 
theatre  of  the  blackguards.  The  result  is  that  the  movie 
play  has  supplanted  the  old-fashioned  tract  and  Sunday 
School  prize  :  it  is  reeking  with  morality,  but  dares  not 
touch  virtue.  And  virtue,  which  is  defiant  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  of  morality,  even  when  it  has  no  practical  quarrel 
with  it,  is  the  lifeblood  of  high  drama. 

Henderson  :  In  spite  of  the  fame  of  certain  artistic 
directors — the  Griffiths,  De  Milles,  Lubitschs,  and  Dwans 
— perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  film  industry  is  for  the  most 
part  directed  and  controlled  by  people  with  imperfectly 
developed  artistic  instincts  and  ideals,  who  have  their  eyes 
fixed  primarily  on  financial  rewards? 

Shaw  :  All  industries  are  brought  under  the  control  of 
such  people  by  Capitalism.  If  the  capitalists  let  them¬ 
selves  be  seduced  from  their  pursuit  of  profits  to  the 
enchantments  of  art,  they  would  be  bankrupt  before  they 
knew  where  they  were.  You  cannot  combine  the  pursuit 
of  money  with  the  pursuit  of  art. 

Henderson  :  Would  it  not  be  better  for  film  magnates 
to  engage  first-rate  authors  to  write  directly  for  the  films, 
paying  them  handsomely  for  their  work,  rather  than  paying 
enormous  prices  to  an  author  of  novel,  story,  or  play,  and 
then  engaging  a  hack,  at  an  absurdly  low  price,  to  prepare 
a  scenario? 

Shaw  :  Certainly  not  first-rate  authors :  democracy 
prefers  second-bests  always.  The  magnates  might  pay  for 
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literate  sub-titles ;  but  one  of  the  joys  of  the  cinema  would 
be  gone  without  such  gems  as  “  Christian :  Allah  didst 
make  thee  wondrous  strong  and  fair.”  Seriously,  though, 
the  ignorance  which  leads  to  the  employment  of  unedu¬ 
cated  people  to  do  professional  work  in  modern  industry 
is  a  scandal.  It  is  just  as  bad  in  journalism.  In  my  youth 
all  writing  was  done  by  men  who,  if  they  had  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  had  at  any  rate  been  in  schools  where  there 
was  a  pretence  of  teaching  them;  and  they  had  all  read 
the  Bible,  however  reluctantly.  Nowadays  that  has  all 
gone;  literary  work  is  entrusted  to  men  and  women  so 
illiterate  that  the  mystery  is  how  they  ever  learnt  their 
alphabet.  They  know  next  to  nothing  else,  apparently. 
I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  scenarios  founded  on  existing 
plays  and  novels.  Movie  plays  should  be  invented 
expressly  for  the  screen  by  original  imaginative  visualisers. 
But  you  must  remember  that  just  as  all  our  music  consists 
of  permutations  and  combinations  of  twelve  notes,  all  .our 
fiction  consists  of  variations  on  a  few  plots;  and  it  is  in 
the  words  that  the  widest  power  of  variation  lies.  Take 
that  away  and  you  will  soon  be  so  hard  up  for  a  new 
variation  that  you  will  snatch  at  anything — even  at  a 
Dickens  plot — to  enable  you  to  carry  on. 

Henderson  :  American  newspapers  and  magazines  teem 
with  articles,  interviews,  counsels,  and  admonitions  regard¬ 
ing  the  films  and  measures  for  their  improvement.  Have 
you  in  mind  any  definite  suggestions  for  the  further 
artistic  development  of  films? 

Shaw  (explosively) :  Write  better  films,  if  you  can : 
there  is  no  other  way.  Development  must  come  from  the 
centre,  not  from  the  periphery.  The  limits  of  external 
encouragement  have  been  reached  long  ago.  Take  a  high¬ 
brow  play  to  a  Little  Theatre,  and  ask  the  management  to 
spend  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  on  the  production, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  cannot  afford  it.  Take  an 
opium  eater’s  dream  to  Los  Angeles,  and  they  will  realise 
it  for  you ;  the  more  it  costs  the  more  they  will  believe  in 
it.  You  can  have  a  real  Polar  expedition,  a  real  volcano, 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Roman  Forum  on  the  spot :  any¬ 
thing  you  please,  provided  it  is  enormously  costly. 
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Wasted  money,  mostly.  If  the  United  States  Government 
put  a  limit  of  $25,000  to  the  expenditure  on  any  single 
non-educational  •  film,  the  result  would  probably  be  an 
enormous  improvement  in  the  interest  of  the  film  drama, 
because  film  magnates  would  be  forced  to  rely  on  dramatic 
imagination  instead  of  on  mere  spectacle.  Oh,  those 
scenes  of  Oriental  voluptuousness  as  imagined  by  a 
whaler’s  cabin  boy !  They  would  make  a  monk  of  Don 
Juan.  Can  you  do  nothing  to  stop  them.^ 

Henderson  :  The  only  way  to  stop  them  is  with  ridicule. 
That  is  why  I  am  making  you  talk.  Already  such  scenes 
are  greeted  with  ribald  laughter  and  shouts  of  unholy  glee 
in  many  American  communities.  But  our  happiest  effects 
are  achieved  by  having  English  duchesses  impersonated 
by  former  cloak  models,  Italian  counts  by  former 
restaurant  waiters.  In  spite  of  all  this — the  wonderful 
dinner  parties  of  the  European  aristocracy,  represented  by 
people  who  have  never  gone  out  in  good  society  even  in 
a  democracy,  for  example — the  triumph  of  the  American 
film  is  spectacular.  The  invasion  of  England  and  Europe 
is  a  smashing  success.  London,  Paris,  Berlin  are  placarded 
with  announcements  of  American  films :  they  are  literally 
everywhere.  T he  Covered  Wagon,  Scaramouche,  Hunch¬ 
back  of  Notre  Dame,  Ten  Commandments,  Mother, 
Nanook\  Mary  Pickford,  Douglas  P'airbanks,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Jackie  Coogan,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  I  am  told  that  the 
Italians  make  the  best  films;  and  the  best  European 
picture  I  saw  in  Europe  was  a  Swedish  film  at  the  Gaumont 
“  Picture  Palace  ”  in  Paris.  The  triumph,  almost  the 
monopoly,  of  the  American  film  is  uncontested.  But  are 
American  films  superior  to  all  others  ? 

Shaw  (decisively) :  No.  Many  of  them  are  full  of  the 
stupidest  errors  of  judgment.  Overdone  and  foolishly 
repeated  strokes  of  expression;  hideous  make-ups;  close- 
ups  that  an  angel’s  face  would  not  bear;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  spoiling  effects  that  I  or 
any  competent  producer  could  secure  quickly  and  certainly 
at  a  cost  of  ten  cents;  featureless,  over-exposed  faces 
against  under-exposed  backgrounds ;  vulgar  and  silly  sub¬ 
titles  ;  impertinent  lists  of  everybody  employed  in  the  film, 
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from  the  star  actress  to  the  press  agent’s  office-boy,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  gaffes  that  American  film  factories  are 
privileged  to  make.  Conceit  is  rampant  among  your  film 
makers;  and  good  sense  is  about  non-existent.  That  is 
where  Mr.  Chaplin  scores;  but  Mr.  Harold  Lloyd  seems 
so  far  to  be  the  only  rival  intelligent  enough  to  follow  his 
example.  We  shall  soon  have  to  sit  for  ten  minutes  at 
the  beginning  of  every  reel  to  be  told  who  developed  it, 
who  fixed  it,  who  dried  it,  who  provided  the  celluloid,  who 
sold  the  chemicals,  and  who  cut  the  author’s  hair.  Your 
film  people  simply  don’t  know  how  to  behave  themselves ; 
they  take  liberties  with  the  public  at  every  step  on  the 
strength  of  their  reckless  enterprise  and  expenditure.  Every 
American  aspirant  to  film  work  should  be  sent  to  Den¬ 
mark  or  Sweden  for  five  years  to  civilise  him  before  being 
allowed  to  enter  a  Los  Angeles  studio. 

Henderson  :  Well,  that’s  that !  And  how  surprised  and 
pained  Lasky,  Goldwyn,  Metro  and  Company  will  be  to 
read  your  cruel  words  !  But  too  much  success  is  not  good 
for  anyone — not  even  for  you.  And  speaking  of  comets, 
can  plays  of  conversation — “  dialectic  dramas  ” — like 
yours  be  successfully  filmed? 

Shaw  :  Barrie  says  that  the  film  play  of  the  future  will 
have  no  pictures  and  will  consist  exclusively  of  sub-titles. 

Henderson:  I  wonder  if  conversation  dramas  are  not 
on  the  wane ! — since  the  public,  in  countless  numbers, 
patronises,  revels  in,  the  silent  drama. 

Shaw  :  If  you  come  to  that,  the  public,  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  no  drama  at  all.  But 
the  silent  drama  is  producing  such  a  glut  of  spectacle  that 
people  are  actually  listening  to  invisible  plays  by  wireless. 
The  silent  drama  is  exhausting  the  resources  of  silence. 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  his  very  clever  colleague  Edna 
Purviance,  Bill  Hart  and  Alla  Nazimova,  Douglas  Fair¬ 
banks  and  Mary  Pickford  and  Harold  Lloyd,  have  done 
everything  that  can  be  done  in  dramatic  dumb  show  and 
athletic  stunting,  and  played  all  the  possible  variations  on 
it.  The  man  who  will  play  them  off  the  screen  will  not  be 
their  superior  at  their  own  game,  but  an  Oscar  Wilde  of  the 
movies  who  will  flash  epigram  after  epigram  at  the 
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spectators,  and  thus  realise  Barrie’s  anticipation  of  more 
sub-titles  than  pictures. 

Henderson  :  If  that  is  true,  then  why — since  wit  and 
epigram  are  your  familiar  weapons — why  have  none  of 
your  plays  been  filmed  ? 

Shaw  (deadly  resolute):  Because  I  wouldn’t  let  them. 
I  repeat  that  a  play  with  the  words  left  out  is  a  play 
spoiled;  and  all  those  filmings  of  plays  written  to  be 
spoken  as  well  as  seen  are  boresome  blunders  except  when 
the  dialogue  is  so  worthless  that  it  is  a  hindrance  instead  of 
a  help.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  large  exception  in  point 
of  bulk;  but  the  moment  you  come  to  classic  drama  the 
omission  of  the  words  and  the  presentation  of  the  mere 
scenario  is  very  much  as  if  you  offered  the  wire  skeleton 
which  supports  a  sculptor’s  modelling  clay  as  a  statue. 
Besides,  consider  the  reaction  on  the  box-office.  People 
see  a  Macbeth  film.  They  imagine  they  have  seen 
Macbeth,  and  don’t  want  to  see  it  again;  so  when  your  Mr. 
Hackett  or  somebody  comes  round  to  act  the  play,  he  finds 
the  house  empty.  That  is  what  has  happened  to  dozens 
of  good  plays  whose  authors  have  allowed  them  to  be 
filmed.  It  shall  not  happen  to  mine  if  I  can  help  it. 

Henderson  :  The  American  “  invasion  ”  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theatre  is  certainly  not  comparable  to  the  success  of 
the  American  film.  My  own  observation  does  not  bear  out 
the  statement  one  sometimes  hears  that  since  the  World 
War  British  theatres  have  been  filled  with  American 
plays. 

Shaw  (superciliously):  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  go  to 
them  often  enough  to  be  able  to  say.  When  I  do  go  it  is 
usually  a  British  play  I  fall  to,  though  I  have  looked  up 
Mr.  Eugene  O’Neill  once  or  twice.  But  as  far  as  our 
theatres  are  filled  with  the  commercial  machine-made 
article,  what  you  suggest  may  very  well  be  true.  America 
invented  the  typewriter;  and  a  very  little  extra  ingenuity 
would  suffice  to  invent  an  attachment  that  would  turn  out 
what  used  to  be  called  in  Scribe’s  time  a  well-made  play. 

Henderson  :  O’Neill  is  a  playwright  of  genuine  talent 
and  dramatic  imagination.  Two  of  his  plays  were  played 
in  Berlin  during  my  stay  there.  My  former  query  brings 
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up  an  interesting  corollary :  Is  the  British  drama  at  a  low 
ebb  to-day? 

Shaw  (cryptically ) :  All  drama  is  always  at  a  low  ebb. 
Even  the  Athenian  drama  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Four 
(iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes)  was  in 
a  shocking  state. 

Henderson  :  Would  you  say,  then,  that  the  high  hopes 
of  Archer  and  Walkley,  entertained  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago  for  the  British  drama  on  the  basis  of  Pinero  and 
Jones,  have  been  sustained? 

Shaw  :  Yes,  prodigiously.  In  the  days  when  Archer 
was  desperately  pretending  to  cherish  such  hopes  to  keep 
up  our  spirits  there  were — leaving  out  the  special  case  of 
Gilbert — only  two  playwrights  worth  mentioning,  Pinero 
and  Jones,  and  one  adapter,  Grundy.  When  Carton, 
Barrie,  Oscar  Wilde  and  I  came  along,  the  number  of 
original  playwrights  was  tripled  without  counting 
Buchanan  and  Stephen  Phillips  and  F  agan,  who  were  only 
occasional  contributors.  Four  of  those  are  dead;  but  the 
remaining  six  have  been  reinforced  by  Archer  himself,  by 
Galsworthy,  Granville-Barker,  Drinkwater,  Ervine, 
Maugham,  McEvoy,  Glover,  Munro,  Sutton  Vane, 
Clemence  Dane,  Milne,  the  late  St.  John  Hankin,  Zang- 
will,  Laurence  Housman,  Eden  Phillpotts,  and  quite  a  lot 
of  busy  young  experimenters  whose  work  I  do  not  happen 
to  have  seen.  If  I  had  told  Archer  and  Walkley  in  1890 
that  we  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  would  be  easy 
to  reel  off  the  names  of  more  than  twenty  practising  serious 
English  playwrights,  the  worst  of  them  much  better  than 
Grundy,  and  the  best  six  immensely  superior  to  Augier, 
Dumas  fils,  Sardou  and  Co.,  they  would  have  thought  me 
mad;  and  I  should  have  agreed  with  them.  The  change 
for  the  better  in  the  British  drama  in  this  century  is  more 
than  a  mere  change  :  it  is  a  transfiguration.  And  our 
young  critics  lament  its  decay,  and  sigh  for  the  golden  age 
of  Irving,  Tree,  Alexander,  and  Wyndham.  God  help 
them  !  Don’t  forget,  by  the  way,  that  all  these  new  men  are 
trying  to  write  real  plays,  and  not  “  constructing  ”  cats’ 
cradles  and  clockwork  mice  like  the  machine-made 
nouveautes  Parisiennes  of  the  eighteen  sixties. 
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Henderson  :  I  have  a  book  drawn  up  by  Archer  and 
Granville-Barker  on  plans  and  estimates  for  a  national 
theatre.  At  the  present  time  what  is  the  hope  or  expecta¬ 
tion  for  the  Shakespeare  National  Memorial  Theatre? 

Shaw  (with  a  satirical  sfuile):  Well,  after  many  years 
of  struggle  we  have  had  one  subscription.  The  solitary 
sportsman  who  gave  it  was  a  Hamburg  gentleman.  When 
Germany  recovers  from  the  war  we  may  get  another  move 
on.  Nil  desperandum. 

Henderson  :  With  talents  like  Granville-Barker,  Gor¬ 
don  Craig,  and  Bridges  Adams  to  draw  upon  ioirigisseurs, 
with  no  dearth  of  reasonably  good  actors  and  actresses, 
with  the  greatest  classic  repertory  of  any  nation  in  the 
world,  and  with  the  dramatists  you  have  mentioned  to 
furnish  contemporary  plays,  why  not  a  British  National 
Theatre  ? 

Shaw  ( deprecatingly ) :  A  British  National  Theatre  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  You  can  have  a  Grand  National 
Steeplechase,  a  Church  of  England,  a  British  Parliament, 
and  even  a  National  Gallery  full  of  foreign  pictures;  but 
though  the  British  are  the  most  theatrical  people  on  earth, 
they  keep  it  all  for  politics  and  the  Bar  and  the  quarter 
deck,  and  are  jealous  of  the  theatre  because  it  gives  them 
away. 

Henderson  :  There  is  a  movement  in  the  United  States 
which  has  produced,  and  continues  to  produce,  important 
and  valuable  results  in  the  theatre.  This  is  the  Little 
Theatre  movement.  Have  not  the  Little  Theatres — in 
both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — been  far  more 
progressive  in  producing  your  plays  than  the  commercial 
theatre  ? 

Shaw  :  If  I  were  a  younger  man  I  could  probably  say 
yes  without  reserve.  You  must  remember  that  in  my  time 
there  were  no  little  theatres.  The  little  theatres  were 
started  by  people  who  had  been  caught  in  their  adolescence 
by  Mansfield’s  production  of  The  Devil's  Disciple,  and 
Loraine’s  of  Man  and  Superman,  and  Forbes  Robertson’s 
of  Ccesar  and  Cleopatra,  which  were  very  big  and  success¬ 
ful  commercial  ventures.  Daly’s  Candida  at  the  Berkely 
Lyceum,  a  bandbox  of  a  theatre,  demonstrated  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  little  theatres.  They  are  all  to  the  good  :  indeed, 
the  best  dramatic  work  of  to-day  has  been  kept  alive  by 
them;  and  I  make  a  point  of  giving  them  every  possible 
facility  as  to  my  own  work. 

Henderson:  The  history  of  the  New  York  Theatre 
Guild  is  a  record  of  which  every  American  interested  in 
the  theatre  feels  a  genuine  pride.  But  you  know  all  about 
that ! 

Shaw  ( emphatically ) :  Well,  it  has  been  the  salvation  of 
the  drama  in  New  York.  But  I  suppose  I  must  not 
advertise  my  own  shop. 

Henderson  :  In  the  American  university  pioneer  work 
of  a  remarkable  kind  has  been  under  way  for  upwards  of 
two  decades.  The  United  States  is  not  only  the  leader  in 
this  field  :  she  has  no  competitor.  Our  best  students  and 
critics  of  the  drama — such  as  Professor  Brander  Matthews, 
Professor  George  P.  Baker,  Professor  Thomas  Wood 
Stevens,  Professor  Frederic  H.  Koch,  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  and  many  others — have  vigorously  advanced  the 
view  and  energetically  put  it  into  effect,  that  people 
can  be  taught  playwriting.  The  results — which  I  cannot 
take  time  now  to  recount — have  been  not  unimpressive. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  or  feasible  to  teach,  to  train 
anyone  to  become  a  dramatist — or  even  a  playwright? 

Shaw  (vigorously):  No.  Unless  Nature  has  done 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  work  the  one  per  cent,  that  can 
be  taught  or  learnt  is  not  worth  studying.  I  know  a  good 
deal  of  stage  technique  that  I  did  not  know  when  I  wrote 
my  first  play;  but  my  first  play  held  the  audience  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  my  last.  If  an  author  cannot  write  an  effective 
stage  play  without  any  teaching,  nothing  that  he  can  learn 
will  be  of  any  use  to  him  :  he  has  mistaken  his  profession. 

Henderson  :  Then  where  does  the  one  per  cent,  come 
in  ? 

Shaw  :  In  producing,  mostly.  Mechanical  things. 
Stage  tricks.  Authors  learn  them  from  experience  of 
rehearsals,  and  until  they  do  they  have  to  call  in  producers 
to  take  charge  of  the  stage.  But  every  author  should  be 
his  own  producer.  The  production  of  a  play  is  an  essential 
part  of  it,  and  cannot  be  done  by  anyone  else  without  an 
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alteration  of  values  for  better  or  worse.  Still,  many  of  the 
technical  things  are  trifles,  like  spelling  and  paragraphing 
and  punctuating  in  writing.  Sheridan  could  not  spell,  and 
his  one  stop  was  a  dash ;  but  T he  School  for  Scandal  acts 
none  the  worse.  He  may  possibly  have  been  equally  care¬ 
less  about  the  mechanical  details  of  stage  business.  He 
could  have  been  taught  both.  So  could  the  cat.  But  that 
teaching  would  not  have  made  the  cat  a  dramatist. 

Henderson  :  At  Harvard  University  Professor  Baker 
conducts  successfully  a  famous  course  in  playwriting, 
playbuilding  ;  “  English  47.”  He  seems  to  have  proved 
that  he  can  teach  his  pupils  to  become  playwrights,  some  of 
them  artistically  and  commercially  successful  play¬ 
wrights. 

Shaw  {diffidently):  I  have  no  right  to  criticise  a  course 
that  I  know  nothing  about.  I  can  say  only  that  when  the 
University  of  Liverpool  invited  me  to  occupy  a  Chair  of 
Drama  I  had  to  reply  that  I  was  a  practitioner,  not  a 
professor.  But  if  Professor  Baker  knows  as  much  as  a 
good  producer  knows — and  he  might  know  this  without 
being  a  playwright — I  see  no  reason  why  a  natural-born 
playwright  should  not  benefit  by  a  course  of  instruction  in 
practical  stage  conditions.  After  all,  Napoleon  went  to 
a  military  academy;  and  Michael  Angelo  learnt  to  use  a 
chisel  just  as  a  stonemason’s  apprentice  does.  It  all 
depends  on  Professor  Baker’s  good  sense  and  knowledge 
of  what  instruction  can  do  and  what  it  cannot. 

Henderson  :  When  you  finally  write  the  prefaces  or 
introductions  to  your  collected  works  I  daresay  you  will 
tell  us  something  of  the  genesis  of  your  plays.  Meantime, 
I  want  you  to  “enlighten  the  world”  on  the  subject  of 
your  peculiar  technique.  For  instance,  do  you  usually 
develop  your  play  from  a  central  idea? 

Shaw  (oracularly):  The  play  develops  itself.  I  only 
hold  the  pen.  But  sometimes  the  first  thing  in  my  head  is 
some  situation  like  the  arrest  in  The  Devil's  Disciple, 
which  may  or  may  not  prove  a  central  one  in  the  finished 
play.  Sometimes  it  is  a  remark  made  in  my  hearing  which 
is  pregnant  with  a  whole  play :  for  instance.  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma  grew  from  a  remark  made  by  Sir  Almroth 
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Wright  to  an  assistant  in  his  laboratory  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  when  he  was  demonstrating  his  technical  methods 
for  me. 

Henderson  :  The  most  fascinating  literary  research  I 
ever  made  was  a  close,  detective  study  of  the  genesis  of 
Ibsen’s  dramas  on  the  basis  of  the  Vorwerke  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Christiania.  I  mean  to  make  sucli 
a  study  of  your  plays  some  day.  I  wonder  if  you  ever 
create  a  set  of  characters  and  let  the  plot  develop  from 
their  mutual  interactions? 

Shaw  (authoritatively ) :  I  avoid  plots  like  the  plague. 
I  have  warned  young  playwrights  again  and  again  that  a 
plot  is  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  enthralling  to  the  man  who  is 
putting  it  together,  but  maddeningly  dull  to  the  looker-on. 
Stories  are  interesting,  the  exhibition  of  character  in  action 
is  very  much  more  interesting,  and  for  stage  purposes  is 
the  source  of  the  story’s  interest ;  but  plots  are  the  deadest 
of  dead  wood.  My  procedure  is  to  imagine  characters  and 
let  them  rip,  as  you  suggest ;  but  I  must  warn  you  that  the 
real  process  is  very  obscure;  for  the  result  always  shows 
that  there  has  been  something  behind  all  the  time  of  which 
I  was  not  conscious,  though  it  turns  out  to  be  the  real 
motive  of  the  whole  creation. 

Henderson:  You  have  there  a  wonderfully  fascinating 
story  to  tell — if  your  publishers  can  drag  it  out  of  you. 
Might  it  not  throw  light  on  the  art  of  playwriting  and  the 
craft  of  dramaturgy  for  you  to  give  an  account  of  the  way 
you  write  your  plays? 

Shaw  (with  a  disillusioned  smile):  It  might  possibly 
kill  the  superstition  that  real  plays  are  constructed.  They 
are  no  more  constructed  than  a  carrot  is  constructed 
They  grow  naturally.  But  the  property  master  in  any 
theatre  can  construct  a  carrot  good  enough  for  a  stage 
donkey,  and  any  literary  craftsman  can  construct  a  sham- 
play  good  enough  for  the  donkeys  in  the  front  of  the 
house. 

Henderson  :  Since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  your 
dramatic  technique,  may  I  remind  you  that  you  are  frequently 
charged  by  the  critics  with  writing  plays  which  consist 
only  of  conversation,  dialectic,  debate  ? 
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Shaw  {not  angry,  yet  not  quite  calm):  What  the  devil 
else  can  a  classical  play  consist  of  ?  I  am,  and  have  always 
been,  a  classical  dramatist;  and  in  saying  this  I  am  not 
pleading  guilty  to  an  accusation,  I  am  making  the  highest 
claim  possible  in  my  profession.  You  may  ask  me  why 
I  don’t  write  scenarios  for  the  movies,  or  knock  up  plots 
to  enable  our  fascinating  leading  ladies  and  matinee  idols 
to  come  on  the  stage  and  enchant  the  spectators  into 
imagining  all  the  depths  of  thought  and  importance  of 
character  that  don’t  exist  in  the  plot  and  the  twaddle  by 
which  it  is  carried  on.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  easier  for 
me  to  do  the  classic  work.  The  plot  and  twaddle  business 
would  be  to  me  the  most  repulsive  drudgery :  I  had  much 
rather  write  essays  in  economics,  politics  and  so  forth.  The 
movies  are  more  tempting :  there  is  a  new  art  there ;  and  I 
may  be  tempted  to  try  my  hand  at  it;  but,  after  all,  if  one 
has  the  gift  of  language,  asking  me  to  write  a  dumb  show 
is  rather  like  asking  Titian  to  paint  portraits  in  black  and 
white.  Still,  there  is  one  sort  of  dumb  show  that  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  play  with  the  words  left  out,  and  that  is  a 
dream.  If  ever  I  do  a  movie  show  it  will  have  the  quality 
of  a  dream. 

Henderson  :  A  friend  of  mine,  relying  upon  my 
“  nerve,”  requested  me  to  be  sure  to  ask  you,  some  day, 
if  your  plays  are  really  dramas  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  Consider  yourself  asked  ! 

Shaw  (vastly  amused):  You  remind  me  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  has  written  some  successful  plays.  In  his  youth 
he  made  his  way  trembling  to  the  presence  of  Barry 
Sullivan,  then  supreme  as  what  The  Times  called  the 
leading  legitimate  actor  of  the  British  stage.  “  I  have 
written  a  drama,  ”  he  was  beginning,  when  Barry  Sullivan, 
much  hurt,  interrupted  him  with :  “  Sir,  I  do  not  play 
drama;  I  am  a  tragedian.”  Behind  the  scenes  drama 
means  melodrama,  a  second-class  entertainment,  not  to  be 
confused  with  comedy  and  tragedy.  It  has  no  muse  and 
no  mask  in  pictorial  symbolism.  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
painted  between  Comedy  and  Tragedy:  if  a  third  figure 
had  been  introduced  by  the  painter  to  symbolise  Drama, 
Sarah  would  have  withered  the  painter  with  a  glance,  and 
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then  stamped  on  him.  So  much  for  your  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  My  plays  are  stti  generis)  and  to  say  that  they 
are  comedies  or  tragedies  or  tragi-comedies  or  dramas  is 
like  saying  that  I  am  a  Caucasian :  it  says  nothing  about 
them  that  does  not  apply  to  thousands  of  plays  not  a  bit 
like  them. 

Henderson  (mischievously ) :  Just  for  fun,  then — why 
do  you  write  the  kind  of  plays  you  do? 

Shaw  (quite  seriously):  Why  shouldn’t  I?  What’s 
wrong  with  them? 

Henderson  :  My  dear  Shaw,  if  you  answer  my  ques¬ 
tions  with  other  questions,  I  am  afraid  we’ll  never  get 
anywhere.  Some  Freytag  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
have  to  answer  your  questions  some  day.  You  are  a 
“  world  dramatist  ” — that  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  just  now.  What  dramatists  now  living  would  you 
class  as  “world  dramatists”? 

Shaw  :  I  don’t  know.  I  cross  all  the  frontiers  from 
London  to  Japan  both  ways  round.  So  does  Mr. 
Chaplin.  But  when  we  are  inclined  to  feel  conceited 
about  it  we  are  pulled  up  by  the  fact  that  a  good  many 
popular  entertainers  whose  claims  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
their  profession  are  as  strong  as  ours  to  be  at  the  top  of  it 
get  round  the  world  as  easily  as  we. 

Henderson  :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  “  world 
dramatists”  passing  off  the  scene,  with  few  or  no  others 
in  sight  to  take  their  place  ? 

Shaw  :  You  cannot  tell.  The  greatness  of  a  dramatist 
is  not  a  space  dimension  but  a  time  dimension.  How  do 
you  know  where  I  shall  stand  as  a  dramatist  when  I  have 
been  as  long  dead  as  Euripides?  Yet  that  is  the  only 
test.  There  is  certainly  no  sign  of  falling  off  at  present, 
if  that  is  what  you  are  afraid  of. 

Henderson  :  Would  you,  then,  may  I  ask,  rank  yourself 
as  a  “  world  dramatist  ”  ? 

Shaw  :  No.  But  I  am  a  world  dramatist. 

Henderson:  Why? 

Shaw  :  Simply  because  they  play  me,  with  or  without 
my  leave,  everywhere,  from  London  to  Japan,  both  ways 
round,  and  at  all  the  intermediate  stations.  It  is  a  ques- 
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tion  not  of  merit,  but  of  raw  fact.  My  currency  is  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  that  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  or  Charley's  Aunt,  or 
Mary  Pickford,  or  Bill  Hart,  or  Charlie  Chaplin. 

Henderson  :  Everyone  dabbles  in  prophecy  nowadays 
— from  Wells  to  Haldane,  from  Flammarion  to  Shaw. 
Take  a  shot  at  vaticination,  like  a  good  chap,  and  tell  us 
what  is  destined  to  be  the  immediate  future  of  the 
drama ! 

Shaw  (refusing  the  bait):  How  the  deuce  do  I  know? 
Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its  future  will  differ 
from  its  past?  I  suppose  it  will  go  on  dishing  up  the 
police  and  divorce  news  more  or  less  elegantly  for  popular 
consumption,  and  put  up  as  best  it  can  with  the  dramatic 
poets  that  Providence  sends  it  from  time  to  time. 

Henderson  :  I  see  you  intend  that  it  shall  put  up  with 
you  a  while  longer.  And  yet — didn’t  you  announce  a 
while  ago  that  in  Back  to  M ethuselah  you  had  written 
your  last  play? 

Shaw  (gaily):  Of  course.  Until  I  began  Saint  Joan 
M ethuselah  was  my  last  play.  Every  play  I  write  is  my 
last  play  until  I  begin  another.  But  the  play  in  which 
the  playwright  reaches  his  furthest  point  is  really  his  last 
play,  even  though  he  may  write  others  that  are  later  in  the 
calendar. 

Henderson  :  As  always,  you  are  incalculable — even  to 
a  mathematician  !  Will  you  write  any  more  plays  ? 

Shaw:  Will  a  duck  swim?  How  can  I  help  it? 


JOSEPH  CONRAD 
(6th  December,  1857 — 3rd  August,  1924) 

By  G.  Jean-Aubry 

Whilst  still  dazed  by  so  great  and  so  sudden  a  loss,  I 
unconsciously  opened  a  book  and  my  eye  caught  sight,  on 
the  first  page  of  the  Rover,  of  Spenser’s  lines  which  served 
as  a  motto  to  that  last  novel  by  Joseph  Conrad  : — 

Sleep  after  toyle,  port  after  stormy  seas, 

Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  doth  greatly  please. 

Yes,  may  that  man,  who  in  the  course  of  his  life  had 
known  so  much  of  toyle,  stormy  seas  and  warre,  rest  in 
peace  in  that  haven  of  death.  Let  him  sleep,  for  ever 
assured  of  the  unanimous  admiration  and  full  affection  of 
all  those  who  have  approached  him.  Some,  better 
qualified  than  I  am,  have  spoken,  and  will  again  speak, 
of  his  merits  and  of  the  causes  of  his  greatness.  May  it 
be  permitted  to  one  who  had  the  wonderful — and  now 
painful — privilege  of  knowing  him  intimately,  of  often 
conversing  with  him,  of  hearing  some  of  his  confidences, 
and  of  knowing  something  of  his  heart,  to  express,  on  this 
occasion,  in  regard  to  the  man  and  his  work,  some  of  those 
feelings,  reminiscences,  and  impressions  which  the  heart 
and  the  mind  can  gather  out  of  the  confused  memory 
which  grief  enlightens  and  stirs  at  the  same  time.  It 
would  be  vain  to  pretend  that  so  soon  after  such  a  sudden 
blow  it  is  possible  to  gather  and  present  in  proper  order 
all  the  causes  responsible  for  the  affection  inspired  by  a 
man  so  wonderfully  high-minded  and  by  his  work,  which 
is  so  personal  and  so  exuberant. ‘ 

I  do  not  intend  to  revert  to  the  strange  circumstances  of 
his  life,  which  are  known  to  all — the  fact  that  he  was  of 
Polish  birth  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  English  language 
until  he  had  turned  twenty,  and  that  he  became  in  turn  a 
master  in  the  merchant  service  and  in  English  literature. 

(i)  May  I  mention  that  I  tried  to  express  some  of  them  in  this  Review 
some  years  ago ;  see  “  Joseph  Conrad’s  Confessions  ”  (Fortnightly 
Rrview,  May,  1921). 
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He  did  not  like  this  circumstance  to  be  emphasised, 
although  it  was  natural  for  one  to  refer  to  it.  He  disliked 
nothing  more  than  being  looked  upon  as  a  phenomenon  : 
he  said  so  publicly  in  the  Author’s  Note  of  A  Personal 
Record : — 

I  have  always  felt  myself  looked  upon  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a 
phenomenon,  a  position  which  outside  the  circus  world  cannot  be  regarded 
as  desirable.  It  needs  a  special  temperament  for  one  to  derive  much 
gratification  from  the  fact  of  being  able  to  do  freakish  things  intentionally, 
and,  as  it  were,  from  mere  vanity. 

I  heard  him  more  than  once  complain  somewhat 
heatedly  of  this.  It  was  repugnant  to  some  of  his  deeper 
feelings  :  he  objected  to  being  regarded  as  a  phenomenon. 
He  wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  as  humanly  human 
as  possible  and,  as  such,  capable  of  understanding  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  fellow-men  and  to  assimilate  experience  and 
reproduce  it.  The  idea  that  one  could  only  see  in  him  a 
detached  and  disdainful  observer  and  that  his  irony 
should  be  taken  for  a  kind  of  contempt  of  the  rest  of 
humanity  was  quite  unbearable  to  him,  and  when  I  say 
quite,  I  mean  that  such  repugnance  sprang  from  his  whole 
being  and  the  very  foundation  of  his  nature.  This  atti¬ 
tude  and  way  of  feeling  was  obviously  not  the  outcome  of 
a  certain  indulgence  acquired  in  the  course  of  years  and 
from  experience  and  from  life;  it  was  an  essential  and 
innate  condition  of  his  existence,  a  deep  and  instinctive 
faith  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  human  solidarity — a  faith 
which  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  as  a  seafarer,  the 
dangers  he  had  shared  with  fellow-sailors  and  the  struggle 
jointly  carried  on  with  others  against  the  stubborn  ever¬ 
present  enmity  of  the  sea,  had  but  confirmed  and 
strengthened  in  him.  This  is  the  feeling  that  led  him  to 
write  in  Chance  ; — 

But  from  that  same  provision  of  understanding  there  springs  in  us  com¬ 
passion,  charity,  indignation,  the  sense  of  solidarity ;  and  in  minds  of  any 
largeness  an  inclination  to  that  indulgence  which  is  next  door  to  affection ; 

and  which  made  him  say  in  Lord  Jim  :  “  The  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  crime  is  in  its  being  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
community  of  mankind.”  It  was  that  same  idea  which, 
in  my  presence,  threw  him  into  a  violent  temper  one 
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evening  when  one  of  his  friends  (one  of  his  dearest,  all  the 
same)  ventured  to  assert  that  under  certain  circumstances 
political  murder  could  solve  a  crisis  and  help  to  save  a 
country.  The  indignation  he  expressed  that  evening  was 
so  strikingly  distinct  and  peculiar,  that  I  have  often 
thought  of  it  since.  He  had  nothing  of  that  easy  and 
vague  philanthropy  and  sentimentality  based  on  indiffer¬ 
ence,  of  which  every  one  of  us  has  seen  more  than  one 
example.  It  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  nature, 
immovably  secured  to  what  he  calls  in  the  Author’s  Note  in 
Chance  :  “  the  basic  feelings  and  elementary  convictions 
which  make  life  -possible  to  the  mass  of  mankind P  And 
all  those  who  have  read  his  books  (or  even  one  only)  may 
have  felt  that  the  basis  of  the  Conradian  literary  structure 
is  precisely  the  feeling  of  that  human  solidarity,  without 
any  written  dogma,  without  long  words  and  without  social 
or  political  claims,  which  regains  its  rights,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  divergencies,  spite  or  even  hatred,  in  the  presence 
of  those  two  great  foes,  the  sea  and  death. 

The  persistence  of  this  conviction,  associated  with  the 
exuberance  of  a  mind  which  had  stored  up  such  an  amount 
of  various  experiences  and  never  ceased  to  show  a  craving 
for  any  form  of  sincerity,  never  failed  to  impart  to  his 
conversation  a  superiority  which  none  of  us  can  ever  attain 
or  forget.  Yet  it  was  not  because  Joseph  Conrad’s  con¬ 
versation  ever  had  anything  solemn  in  it ;  I  seldom  heard 
anyone  speak  with  a  more  constant  simplicity,  whether  he 
was  referring  to  reminiscences  of  his  life  or  whether  he 
was  discussing  the  merits  of  a  writer  and  the  worth  of  a 
book,  or  whether  he  wished  to  express  his  sentiments  about 
past  or  present  events.  However,  he  had  a  special  gift 
for  enlarging  any  subject  and  imparting  to  it  a  dignity 
which  was  not  at  first  apparent.  It  was  almost  impossible, 
when  with  him,  to  think  in  a  small  way.  Without  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  plane  of  life,  and  without  ever  entering  upon 
that  of  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  he  would  transfer  the 
most  trivial  fact  to  a  higher  level  than  that  of  ordinary 
conversation. 

The  man  who  in  his  early  life — spent  at  sea — had  passed 
so  many  hours  in  solitude  and  silence  was  particularly  fond 
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of  conversing  with  a  friend,  and  the  same  man  who  had 
had  so  many  different  experiences  and  who  had  recorded 
in  his(  vision  and  in  his  memory  so  many  actual  facts  and 
so  many  living  scenes,  worshipped  books,  of  which  he 
never  became  weary.  He  was  always  asking  us  to  send 
him  some  new  books.  He  was  reading,  in  turn,  memoirs, 
novels,  accounts  of  travels  and  scientific  books  with  inex¬ 
haustible  interest.  I  remember  when,  some  years  ago,  he 
was  pinned  to  his  bed  by  an  attack  of  gout  for  some  time 
in  London.  I  used  to  visit  him  nearly  every  evening,  and 
I  always  found  him  with  six  or  seven  books  around  him 
on  various  subjects,  as  varied  as  can  be  imagined,  most  of 
which  lay  open  on  his  bed  and  gave  one  the  impression 
that  he  was  reading  them  all  at  the  same  time.  And  this 
indefatigable  reader  amazed  us  by  the  recollection  he 
retained  of  his  reading,  remembering  many  years  later  the 
names  of  the  smallest  characters  and  details.  This  he  was 
able  to  do  in  a  language  which  was  doubly  foreign  to  him, 
for  it  was  neither  the  language  of  his  birth  nor  that  in 
which  he  wrote.  How  often,  for  instance,  did  I  not  hear 
him  in  a  chance  conversation  remind  me  of  characters  of 
a  third  order,  of  places  very  little  known  in  some  novel  by 
Maupassant,  or  some  romance  by  Anatole  France,  or  some 
other  book  by  Flaubert,  especially  the  one  he  cherished 
most  and  which  he  almost  knew  by  heart,  L' Education 
Sentimental  e. 

As  if,  during  the  sea-faring  period  of  his  life,  his  capa¬ 
city  for  physical  exertion  and  his  love  of  the  open  had 
spent  themselves,  he  remained  most  of  the  time  in  seclu¬ 
sion,  and,  although  constantly  living  in  the  country,  he 
but  very  seldom  left  his  house  even  for  a  walk  in  his 
garden  or  along  the  high  road.  Absorbed  within  himself, 
and  at  times  giving  those  who  were  watching  him  the 
impression  that  he  was  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of 
his  recollections,  he  would  often  spend  long  moments  in 
silence.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  about  some  name 
or  some  landscape  brought  before  his  mind,  he  seemed 
lost  in  a  deep,  dark  and  impenetrable  meditation  like  a 
ship  about  to  founder,  and  on  those  occasions  none  of  us 
dared  break  that  silence,  not  only  out  of  respect  for  the 
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dreamy  meditations  of  this  great  mind,  but  because  of  a 
certain  physical  incapacity  which  held  us  bound  until  he 
would  again  emerge  like  a  rock  reappearing  through  the 
ebbing  sea.  Sometimes  that  silence  impressed  us  with 
something  so  deep,  something  so  distressing  almost  that 
one  would  gladly  have  broken  it ;  but  it  was  impossible,  as 
I  often  experienced  it  myself.  iThis  was  so  all  the  more 
as  it  was  distinctly  felt  that  in  that  attitude  there  was  no 
affectation  on  the  part  of  Joseph  Conrad.  It  often 
happens  that  a  genius  gives  way  to  whimsical  affecta¬ 
tions,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  Joseph  Conrad.  So 
soon  as  he  was  approached,  one  felt  the  power  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  simplicity.  He  was  never  aiming  at  effect; 
he  was  all  sincerity. 

Although  but  of  middle  height,  the  width  of  his  chest, 
the  way  he  held  his  body  and  the  way  he  threw  back  his 
head,  slightly  drawn  between  his  shoulders,  the  powerful 
and  fine  contour  of  his  face,  the  firm  outline  of  his  jaw 
and  the  piercing  glance  of  his  eyes,  all  concurred  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  impression  of  strength,  well  under  control, 
albeit  always  ready  for  action  like  a  noble  lion.  But 
besides  this  impression  of  power  which  manifested  itself 
in  every  contest,  which  disease  itself  failed  to  attenuate 
and  which  the  superiority  of  his  conversation  could  only 
enhance,  there  was  another  power  which  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel,  the  power  of  a  charm  and  personal  grace 
which  proceeded  from  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 

This  great  man  belonged  to  that  admirable  family,  less 
numerous  than  is  supposed,  which  includes  Balzac  and 
Flaubert,  amongst  others,  and  knows  how  to  add  kindness 
of  heart  to  the  genius  of  the  mind,  and  where  neither  the 
toil  of  struggles  nor  the  disappointments  experienced,  not 
even  the  deep  conviction  that,  after  all,  all  struggles  are 
vain  and  that,  in  the  end,  we  must  be  vanquished,  could 
bring  any  bitterness  to  his  heart.  The  lassitude  of  a  life 
subjected  to  exhausting  toils,  the  nervous  character  of  his 
infinitely  impressionable  temperament,  and  even  the  harass¬ 
ing  suffering  of  sickness,  although  possibly  creating  some¬ 
times  certain  gestures  of  impatience,  never  succeeded  in 
chilling  that  warm-heartedness  which  always  made  him 
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feel  anxious  for  those  he  loved  and  show  them  his  affection 
without  any  self-consciousness,  never  resorting  to  the 
abundant  resources  of  his  irony  towards  them,  beyond 
indulging  in  some  affectionate  chaffing.  Despite  all,  he 
knew  how  to  be  delightfully  cheerful.  Nobody,  in  every¬ 
day  life,  could  be  less  Olympian  than  that  man  whose  high 
ideals  are  attested  by  more  than  twenty  volumes.  I  often 
wished  to  meet  some  of  those  who  at  sea  had  served  with 
him  or  under  his  command ;  I  feel  sure  that  in  spite  of  any 
discipline,  or  rather  by  reason  of  it,  they  must  have  loved 
him  as  we  did,  because  these  virtues  which  we  cherished 
in  him  were  not  only  literary  gifts  :  they  were  human 
virtues  applied  daily  in  all  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  an 
incomparable  privilege,  although  now  turned  into  regret,  to 
have  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  such  a  man,  for  if  all 
those  who  admire  him  through  his  books  can  understand 
the  extent  of  the  loss  which  English  literature  and  Euro¬ 
pean  art  are  sustaining  in  the  death  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
those  who  were  his  friends  can  alone  gauge  the  full  depth 
of  such  a  loss,  for  they  know  what  youth  of  mind  he  still 
possessed,  when  death  struck  him  down  and  no  doubt 
robbed  us  of  many  other  masterpieces  he  would  otherwise 
have  given  us. 

He  started  his  literary  career  later  than  most  writers, 
and  he  might  have  borne  for  still  a  very  long  time  the 
burden  of  his  thoughts.  What  we  learnt  from  him  about 
this  last  book,  at  which  he  was  working,  gives  us  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  would  in  no  way  have  been  inferior  to  those 
which  established  his  glory.  Having  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  written  that  immortal  masterpiece,  The  Nigger  of 
the  Narcissus T  he  also  gave  us,  only  three  years  back, 
that  other  masterpiece.  The  Rescue.  He  could  still  do 
everything,  and,  although  he  may  occasionally  have 
allowed  himself  to  confess  to  us  that  he  sometimes  felt 
weary,  we  know  that  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  he  believed  himself  at  times  too  feeble  for  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  work,  but  we  know  also  that  he  always  rose 
again  up  to  it  and  that,  as  at  sea,  despite  storms  and  tides, 
he  never  failed  to  accomplish  his  task. 

In  this  struggle,  which  lasted  exactly  fifty  years,  against 
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the  storms  and  the  waves,  as  well  as  against  ideas  and 
words,  he  never  gave  up.  Howbeit,  death  spared  him  the 
vain  struggle  of  an  agonising  end.  He  fell  like  a  proud 
wrestler.  “  How  suddenly  this  good  sailor  has  departed,” 
is  the  expression  which  the  great  French  poet  Paul  Valery 
used  in  a  letter  to  me,  when  he  heard  of  his  death. 

What  a  tragic  mockery  and  what  a  sombre  and  bitter 
irony  we  find  in  the  very  title  of  the  book  which  Death  did 
not  allow  him  to  complete.  The  Suspense! 

Now,  however,  we  must  seek  some  mitigation  for  our 
sorrow  in  the  very  cause  of  it,  his  work.  However  familiar 
we  may  be  with  it,  and  however  splendid  we  may  have 
found  it,  it  is  still  more  luminous  now  in  the  radiance  of 
Glory  which,  as  Balzac  said,  is  the  Sun  of  the  Departed. 
Eternity  now  starts  for  this  work,  as  for  its  author,  for  it 
alone  can  now  reflect  the  spirit  which  conceived  it. 

This  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mightiest  that  we 
have  seen  published  in  our  time  and  ranks  with  the  greatest 
which  Europe  has  seen  for  ten  centuries.  By  the  strange 
power  of  his  imagination,  the  personal  beauty  of  his  style, 
the  range  and  variety  of  the  books  he  has  left  us,  the  life 
he  has  imparted  to  so  many  characters,  the  mov’^ement  he 
has  given  through  his  words  to  so  many  unforgettable 
scenes  and  sea  episodes  which  fascinate  us,  he  has  become 
and  remains  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  European  art 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

No  doubt  the  majority  will  always  be  contented  with 
simpler  spectacles  and  works  of  less  exacting  beauty,  but 
when  one  has  lived  with  Conrad’s  work  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  leave  it.  One  is  constantly  drawn  back  to  it, 
because  it  makes  everything  that  is  being  published  at  the 
present  time  look  small.  Even  if  Conrad’s  mind  had  had 
no  other  gift  it  would  have  been  enough  to  immortalise 
him,  to  have  been  able  to  render  great  everything  he 
touched  and  yet  without  ever  exaggerating  and  obscuring 
our  minds.  Far  from  it,  his  generous  simplicity  always 
invites  us  to  compete  with  that  greatness. 

Those  who  cannot  feel  the  beauty  of  the  style,  even  those 
who  wish  to  forget  it  for  the  time  being,  nevertheless 
cannot  fail  to  take  the  masterly  lesson  which  the  whole 
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of  Conrad’s  work  gives  us,  that  constant  lesson  in  energy 
which  emanates  from  all  his  books,  although  the  author 
never  had  the  wish  to  play  the  part  of  the  moralist,  never 
took  the  role  of  the  prophet  or  judge,  and  never  cared  to 
be  anything  else  but  an  impartial  and  generous  painter  of 
human  passion  and  toil. 

The  constant  homage  to  the  energy  of  man  and  his 
unshakable  faithfulness  to  his  gods,  rises  like  a  flame  which 
illumines  and  brightens  up  the  whole  of  Conrad’s  works, 
originates  in  the  very  consideration  of  these  conflicts, 
physical  or  moral,  in  which  mankind  is  engaged  and  in 
a  long  meditation  on  the  conditions  of  the  ancestral 
struggle  which  is  taking  place  between  man  and  the  forces 
of  Nature  and  Death. 

Like  Flaubert’s  work,  the  work  of  Conrad,  imbued  with 
sadness  and  bitterness  and  penetrated  with  the  sentiment 
of  final  failure,  is  none  the  less  one  of  those  which  comfort 
us  through  the  amount  of  energy  it  stirs  in  us  and  that 
“  courage  born  of  despair  ”  which  never  ceases  to  give  life 
to  it.  Even  when  despondency  reaches  its  supreme  limit,  as 
in  the  last  pages  of  The  End  of  the  Tether,  or  still  more 
so  in  the  final  part  of  Frey  a  of  the  Seven  Isles,  behind 
that  frightful  bitterness  there  pulsates  a  deep  pity,  an 
infinite  commiseration  which  throws  us  back  into  life  and 
heals  our  thoughts.  Twenty  years  of  struggle  against  the 
sea  had  taught  Joseph  Conrad  that  it  can  never  be  finally 
vanquished,  and  that  in  the  end  it  always  gets  the  best  of 
men  and  their  ships;  but  that  the  nobility  of  man  consists 
in  the  struggle,  however  hopeless  it  may  be.  This  kind 
of  enthusiastic  disillusion,  of  which  the  whole  of  his  work 
is  a  varying  illustration  and  which  is  expressed  in  a 
form  most  direct  and  most  magnificent  at  the  same  time, 
is  something  the  tragic  beauty  of  which  is  not  near  being- 
exhausted.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  rather  strong  spirit  for 
those  who  seek  in  art  a  recreation  only,  but  those  who  think 
that  the  word  art  should  convey  a  deeper  sentiment  and 
should  be  translated  by  such  names  as  .Tischylus,  Dante 
or  Shakespeare  know  to  what  extent  Conrad’s  work  is  art. 

But  even  for  those  who  do  not  care  about  art  and 
who  without  pondering  over  its  causes  only  wish  to  be 
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interested,  charmed,  moved,  instructed  or  elevated,  how 
splendid  are  the  gifts  which  Conrad’s  work  can  offer  them ; 
in  the  first  place  a  deep  comprehension  of  their  natures, 
joys,  fears,  sadness,  anguish  and  despair.  Whether  young 
or  old,  in  the  prime  of  life  or  already  on  the  decline, 
whether  nourished  with  illusions  or  consumed  with 
scepticism,  they  will  always  find  there  their  brothers, 
humble  like  their  own  lives  or  magnificent  like  their 
dreams.  Throughout  this  work  they  will  meet  with  living 
creatures  and  a  justification  of  their  most  secret  convictions. 
It  has  too  often  been  said  that  Joseph  Conrad  was  fond 
of  depicting  exceptional  beings  and  personages  freed  from 
the  ordinary  ties  of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  personal  life  caused  him  to  take  an 
interest,  as  if  they  were  his  own  brothers,  in  those  high- 
spirited  adventurers  known  as  “Tom  Lindgard”  and 
“  Nostromo,”  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  aspects  of  this 
work  which  is  so  rich  that  it  seems  difficult  to  survey 
the  whole  of  it  with  one  glance.  In  fact,  are  not  the  crew 
of  the  Narcissus,  the  admirable  and  simple  Singleton, 
or  the  contemptible  Donkin,  Captain  MacWhirr  in  the 
Typhoon,  Captain  Whalley  in  The  End  of  the  T ether,  and 
also  Captain  Roderick  Anthony  in  Chance,  exceptional 
beings,  these  men  who  have  no  other  visible  superiority 
than  that  of  their  stubbornness,  tenderness,  and  love? 
And  then  if  we  look  for  examples  amongst  characters  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  sea,  can  we  say  that  those  men  and 
women  called  Marlow  or  Almayer,  Flora  de  Barral  or 
Mrs.  Travers,  Amy  Foster  or  Mrs.  Blunt,  are  so  very 
exceptional?  If  so,  it  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
conditions  of  their  character  and  existence  as  by  the 
exceptional  light  which  the  novelist’s  mind  casts  upon 
them. 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  it  again, 
what  kind  of  poet  of  the  sea  and  what  kind  of  novelist  of 
the  sea  Joseph  Conrad  always  was,  but  we  must  not  reduce 
him  to  being  that  only,  however  great  this  domain  may  be 
and  however  stately  may  be  the  attitude  with  which  he 
journeys  across  it.  There  is  a  tendency — especially  in 
England — to  see  in  him  nothing  more  than  a  novelist  of 
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the  seas.  The  sea,  however,  can  only  claim  in  his  work, 
as  it  did  in  his  lifetime,  one  half  of  the  horizon  :  however 
beautiful  the  images  may  be  which  his  hand  has  delineated 
for  us,  could  we  forget,  without  being  unjust  and  injuring 
ourselves,  that  he  painted  with  the  same  steady  hand 
the  English  middle  class  in  Chance,  the  anarchist 
centres  of  London  or  Geneva  in  The  Secret  Agent 
and  in  Under  Western  Eyes,  and  a  whole  republic  in 
Nostromo. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  the  whole  of  his 
works,  there  is  any  testimony  to  be  found  to  greater  auda¬ 
city  or  to  a  more  astonishing  success  than  Nostromo,  a 
book  in  which  by  the  power  of  intuition,  the  sense  of  life, 
and  the  might  of  imagination,  he  reconstructed,  all  com¬ 
plete,  a  South  American  Republic,  its  geography,  econo¬ 
mic  conditions  and  politics,  showing  a  picture  of  the 
contests  which  took  place  in  it  and  the  clashing  of 
passions,  cupidity  and  illusions,  with  a  precision  and 
loftiness  which  have  blended,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
single  book,  the  art  of  Salamnibo  and  that  of  U Education 
Sentimentale. 

How  is  it  possible,  especially  at  the  present  time,  whilst 
still  overwhelmed  by  this  sudden  loss,  to  praise,  as  they 
deserve,  all  the  aspects  of  such  a  work?  If  I  were  called 
upon  to  specify  which  of  the  features  I  find  particularly 
“  Conradian  ”  and  moving,  I  would  say  the  feeling  with 
which  Joseph  Conrad  repeatedly  depicted  youth.  It  is 
not  merely  by  chance  that  one  of  his  most  incontestable 
masterpieces  bears  the  title  Youth.  I  really  believe  that 
no  one,  before  him,  realised  with  such  vivid  tenderness, 
such  touching  irony  and  in  such  a  bright  and  true  colour, 
that  thrill  of  Youth,  when  it  beholds  the  opening  of  the 
gates  of  a  promised  land,  where  it  is  preceded  by  its 
craving  for  adventures,  and  its  capacity  for  illusions,  as  he 
shows  it  to  us  in  the  first  pages  of  Lord  Jim. 

I  remember  my  youth  and  the  feeling  that  will  never  come  back  any 
more,  the  feeling  that  I  could  last  for  ever,  outlast  the  sea,  the  earth  and 
all  men  :  the  deceitful  feeling  that  lures  us  on  to  joys,  to  perils,  to  love, 
to  vain  effort — to  death  .  .  . 

he  said  in  Youth  \  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  book  we 
read  : — 
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Oh,  the  glamour  of  youth!  Oh,  the  fire  of  it,  more  dazzling  than  the 
flames  of  the  burning  ship,  throwing  a  magic  light  on  the  wide  earth, 
leaping  audaciously  to  the  sky,  presently  to  be  quenched  by  time,  more 
cruel,  more  pitiless,  more  bitter  than  the  sea,  and,  like  the  flames  of  the 
burning  ship  surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  night. 

That  youth,  which  escapes  from  us,  is  the  feeling  which 
forms  the  foundation  and  the  food  in  the  whole  volume 
of  The  Shadow  Lme,  “the  change  from  youth,  care-free 
and  fervent,  to  the  more  self-conscious  and  more  poignant 
period  of  maturer  life.”  It  is  youth  which  is  the  raison 
d'Hre  of  his  novel.  The  Arrow  of  Gold,  an  account  of  the 
first  entry  of  a  young  man  upon  the  domain  of  passion, 
and  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  than  in  a  passage  of  this  book 
do  I  find  more  touching  that  love  which  Joseph  Conrad 
never  ceased  to  bear  to  youth — the  realm  of  illusions  and 
energy. 

Naturally,  I  was  still  young !  And  yet  I  assure  you,  that  just  then, 
I  lost  all  sense  of  inferiority.  And  why?  Of  course  the  carelessness 
and  the  ignorance  of  youth  had  something  to  do  with  that.  But  there 
was  something  else  besides.  Looking  at  Dona  Rita,  her  head  leaning 
on  her  hand,  with  her  dark  lashes  lowered  on  the  slightly  flushed  cheek, 
I  felt  no  longer  alone  in  my  youth.  That  w’oman  of  whom  I  heard  these 
things  I  have  set  down  with  all  the  exactness  of  unfailing  memory,  that 
woman  was  revealed  to  me  young,  younger  than  anybody  I  had  ever  seen, 
as  young  as  myself,  revealed  with  something  peculiarly  intimate  in  the 
conviction  as  if  she  were  young  exactly  in  the  same  way  in  which  1 
felt  myself  young ;  and  that  therefore  no  misunderstanding  between  us 
was  possible,  and  there  could  be  nothing  more  for  us  to  know  about 
each  other. 

When  reading  over  again  Youth,  The  Arrow  of  Gold, 
The  Shadow  Line,  and  so  many  other  books  by  Joseph 
Conrad,  many  a  young  man,  to-morrow  and  even  after, 
will  “  no  longer  feel  alone  in  his  youth,”  when  realising 
how  that  great  artist  understood  and  lived  in  spirit  and  in 
his  heart  the  zeal,  cravings  and  generous  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  whose  reflected  brightness  continued  to  cheer  him 
up  to  his  last  day.  We  who  have  known  him  and  loved 
him  as  the  most  affectionate  and  the  best  of  masters  feel 
that  it  is  the  admiration  of  these  young  men  coming  next 
who  will  prolong  his  life  which  we  are  so  loth  to  be  deprived 
of,  that  real  life  of  which  he  said  in  one  of  his  books  :  “  A 
man’s  life  is  that  accorded  to  him  in  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  by  reason  of  respect  or  natural  love.” 
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IS  THE  REPARATIONS  PROBLEM  SOLVED? 

By  John  Bell 

There  were  ebullitions  of  satisfaction  over  the  agreement 
reached  at  the  London  Conference  on  the  Dawes  plan  for 
securing  reparations  from  Germany,  and  a  great  deal  of 
exaggerated  language  was  employed  by  certain  writers  in 
praise  of  the  decisions  taken.  With  a  singular  disregard 
for  historical  accuracy,  some  of  these  writers  told  us  that 
an  agreement  was  reached  for  the  first  time  since  the  efforts 
made  to  apply  the  Versailles  Treaty.  But  agreements  of 
a  kind  were  effected  at  other  conferences,  save  at  those  in 
London  in  August,  1922,  and  in  Paris  in  the  early  days 
of  January,  1923.  Was  it  not  a  stock  phrase  in  the  com¬ 
muniques  issued  after  the  meetings  of  Allied  Premiers 
that  “  the  Allies  were  in  complete  agreement  ”  ? 

One  thing  differentiated  the  London  Conference  from 
its  futile  predecessors.  It  was  the  most  technical  con¬ 
ference  ever  held.  It  bristled  with  technicalities.  These 
were  troublesome  enough,  but  the  divergent  points  of  view 
added  to  the  difficulties.  The  British  and  French 
Premiers  were  animated  by  one  thought — to  overcome 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  agreement.  And  they 
accomplished  their  task  through  the  medium  of  com¬ 
promise — that  is  to  say,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
M.  Theunis,  the  Belgian  Premier. 

The  will  to  bring  about  an  agreement  was  there,  and  so 
was  the  spirit  of  compromise.  Would  that  this  mutually 
accommodating  spirit  had  manifested  itself  earlier.  In 
that  case  there  would  have  been  no  occupation  of  the  Ruhr, 
and  therefore  no  Dawes  Report,  for  even  a  semblance 
of  Allied  unity  would  have  had  its  influence  on  Germany, 
making  her  pay  more  than  she  has  done.  But  in  the 
absence  of  Allied  unity,  in  the  presence,  indeed,  of  pro¬ 
nounced  disunion,  Germany  seized  the  opportunity  to 
declare  herself  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  in  the  hope  of 
ridding  herself  of  the  reparations  burden,  which  she  has 
never  had  the  will  to  shoulder.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
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argue,  as  some  writers  have  argued,  that  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr  has  been  a  dismal  failure.  That  enterprise 
was  never  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  It  brought  about  the  Experts  Committee  and  its 
report;  it  has  led  to  an  understanding  on  the  application 
of  this  report;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  the  end  is 
in  sight,  whether  the  reparations  problem  has  been  solved 
once  for  all.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  at  this  juncture 
had  the  courage  to  believe  that  all  the  trouble  is  over.  It 
is  one  thing  to  reach  a  solution;  it  is  another  to  get  it 
realised. 

All  through  the  London  Conference  the  negotiators, 
particularly  Mr.  MacDonald,  were  obsessed  with  one  idea 
— to  make  separate  action  impossible  in  the  future.  This 
is  a  commendable  spirit,  always  provided  that  there  is 
unanimity  not  only  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  common 
action  if  the  occasion  arises  for  it  to  be  taken,  but  also  as 
to  its  nature.  It  is  easy  to  follow  the  working  of  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  mind  in  this  regard.  He  wishes  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  a  German  default  being  proclaimed.  Very 
properly  he  wants  Europe  back  to  work;  he  wishes  the 
figures  of  British  unemployed  reduced ;  he  desires  repara¬ 
tions  and  trade  at  the  same  time;  and,  believing  that  the 
separate  action  of  France  and  Belgium  in  occupying  the 
Ruhr  interfered  with  British  trade,  he  is  anxious  to  make 
it  impossible  for  this  kind  of  force  to  be  exercised  in  future. 
But  has  it  been  conclusively  proved  that,  by  going  into  the 
Ruhr  and  helping  themselves  to  the  coal  and  coke  which 
Germany  promised  to  furnish  and  broke  her  word,  the 
French  and  Belgians  increased  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  Britain?  By  their  action  they  certainly  did  not  add 
to  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  British  mining  in¬ 
dustry.  In  fact,  they  did  this  industry  a  good  turn.  We 
exported  coal  hitherto  furnished  by  Germany,  and  one  may 
well  wonder  what  will  be  the  position  of  the  British  coal  in¬ 
dustry  when  Germany,  placed  on  her  economic  legs  again 
by  means  of  the  £40,000,000  loan,  produces  at  full  speed. 

The  decisions  reached  by  the  Allies  mean  in  simple 
language  that  Germany,  instead  of  paying  reparations  in 
cash  and  kind,  is  to  be  given  money  by  the  nations  which 
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took  four  and  a  half  years  to  smash  her  military  might  so 
that  she  can  be  put  in  a  position  to  fulfil  her  obligations. 
She  is  the  wealthiest  industrial  country  in  Europe.  The 
war  did  not  impair  her  industrial  wealth;  it  served  to 
improve  it.  While  France  had  to  set  to  work  to  rebuild 
her  demolished  factories,  Germany  has  all  the  time  ex¬ 
tended  her  industrial  plant.  France,  which  was  almost  a 
purely  agricultural  country  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870,  paid  the  five  milliard  gold  francs 
war  indemnity  imposed  upon  her  in  a  little  over  two  years 
of  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  She  paid  this  indemnity 
because  she  had  the  will  to  pay  it,  because  she  wanted  to 
get  the  last  Prussian  soldier  out  of  her  territory.  Five 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  Germany, 
with  her  tremendous  industrial  and  agricultural  resources, 
had  up  to  June  30th  paid  5,570,942,00x3  gold  marks.  Has 
it  ever  been  argued  that  the  French  capacity  of  payment 
after  the  war  of  1870  was  greater  than  that  of  Germany 
after  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in  1919? 

The  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  Allied  nations  are  in¬ 
vited  to  provide  Germany  with  money  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  carry  out  the  Dawes  plan,  and  the  Governments  have 
recommended  the  loan  without  participating  in  it  them¬ 
selves  or  assuming  any  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
the  money.  The  lenders  will  have  to  look  to  Germany  for 
that.  Let  this  question  of  security  be  examined  atten¬ 
tively,  since  it  is  the  thing  that  matters  in  the  application 
of  the  Dawes  scheme.  No  one  who  has  visited  Germany’s 
industrial  areas  can  doubt  that  she  can  find  the  security. 
Blit  can  reliance  be  placed  in  her?  The  most  elaborate 
system  of  safeguards  ever  devised  may  be  set  up,  but 
against  these  the  Allies  had  made  arrangements  in  the 
matter  of  proclaiming  a  default  which  might  conceivably 
operate  in  Germany’s  interest  and  not  in  that  of  the 
countries  seeking  reparations,  or  in  that  of  the  people  who 
have  lent  money.  We  may  readily  accept  the  word  of  the 
German  Government  that  the  Allied  decisions  would  be 
carried  out.  It  is  as  well  to  put  the  matter  bluntly  and 
to  remind  those  who  have  unbounded  faith  in  Germany’s 
good  conduct  in  the  future  that  the  German  word  is  not 
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enough.  The  nation  which  ruthlessly  set  aside  the  agree¬ 
ment  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  in  the  hope 
of  conquering  France  first  and  Britain  afterwards,  and  of 
enslaving  Europe,  which  signed  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
then  adopted  every  means  for  evading  it,  and  which  is 
now  seeking  to  free  itself  of  guilt  for  the  war,  cannot 
expect  that  promises  will  suffice  to  disarm  suspicion. 
Pacifists  and  idealists  like  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and 
M.  Herriot  may  be  so  generously  minded  as  to  credit  in 
advance  the  German  protestations  of  sincerity  and  loyalty, 
but  people  with  long  memories  will  prefer  that  Germany 
gives  evidence  that  she  has  changed  since  1914. 

After  the  last  elections  for  the  Reichstag  not  even  the 
idealists  can  say  that  Germany  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
change  her  ways.  The  Nationalists,  the  biggest  party 
elected,  have  always  had  one  idea  in  their  minds — to  get 
rid  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  They  have  made  it  their 
business  to  revive  the  military  spirit  in  Germany,  to  incul¬ 
cate  in  the  people  the  idea  of  revenge.  Can  the  success  of 
their  propaganda  be  doubted?  The  Nationalists  can,  if 
they  choose,  make  Government  by  moderate  men  impos¬ 
sible.  They  have  accepted  the  Dawes  Report  just  as  they 
accepted  the  Peace  Treaty.  They  accepted  it  because  for 
the  moment  they  could  not  do  otherwise.  They  have  not 
dropped  their  propaganda,  however,  and  there  is  no  know¬ 
ing  what  dimensions  this  may  assume  when  the  Ruhr  is 
militarily  evacuated  and  British  troops  leave  the  Cologne 
area.  If  they  are  so  minded  the  Nationalists  can  do  what 
they  like;  and  considering  that  the  Commission  for  the 
Control  of  German  Disarmament  has  been  openly  flouted 
anything  may  happen  when  the  Germans  achieve  their 
aim,  which  is  to  bring  the  comedy  of  control  to  an  end. 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  in  his  mind  a  disarmament  confer¬ 
ence.  It  may  be  duly  held,  and  the  German  delegates  of 
a  presumably  pacific  Government  may  affix  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  any  agreement  reached,  but  the  war  party  in 
Germany,  biding  its  time,  and  fostering  the  revenge  idea, 
would  not,  if  the  moment  was  propitious,  hesitate  to  treat 
it  as  a  scrap  of  paper. 

In  spite  of  fine  phrases  connoting  a  profound  wish  for 
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peace  and  freedom,  this  is  the  spirit  animating  a  large 
section  of  the  German  population  to-day.  The  helping 
hand  will  be  grasped  for  what  is  in  it,  but  assistance  given 
in  the  shape  of  a  loan  would  not  eradicate  the  spirit  of 
revenge  in  German  hearts.  It  might  be,  however,  that 
the  floating  of  the  £40,(X)0,ooo  loan  would  not  prove  an 
easy  matter.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  City  of  London  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  the  Allies  finding  money  for  Germany. 
During  the  Conference  there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
protest,  and  if  objections  to  the  proposal  were  not  openly 
raised  it  was  because  business  men  felt  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  Britain 
and  France.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  note  the 
number  of  private  British  and  French  subscribers  to  the 
loan.  The  figures  would  give  an  indication  of  the  measure 
of  confidence  which  the  people  of  these  countries  have  in 
Germany.  But  irrespective  of  the  ability  of  English  and 
French  people  to  subscribe,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  bulk 
of  the  money  would  have  to  be  found  by  America.  In 
America,  the  repository  of  British  and  French  gold, 
money  is  lying  idle.  Besides  America,  largely  responsible 
for  the  Experts  Report,  is  naturally  desirous  that  it  should 
go  through  and  be  successfully  applied.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  feather  in  her  cap.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  their  reluctance  to  be 
identified  with  the  settlement  of  European  affairs,  should 
be  interested  in  a  scheme  which  bears  the  name  of  an 
American.  Think  of  the  honour  and  glory  that  would  go 
to  America  if  the  plan  worked  well,  if  reparations  in  cash 
and  kind  came  in  regularly,  if  the  problem,  the  subject 
of  useless  discussions  for  years,  were  at  last  finally  solved. 
America  could  then  say  that  she  had  got  Europe  out  of 
the  imbroglio  which  was  holding  up  the  world. 

But  if  and  when  the  scheme  is  set  going,  we  have  to 
consider  the  possible  effects  of  its  application.  It  has 
often  seemed  to  me  that  the  phrase  “  putting  Germany 
on  her  economic  legs”  is  loosely  used  by  British  states¬ 
men.  I  believe  it  was  first  uttered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  his  special  pleading  in  Germany’s  behalf.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  did  not  know — and  he  was  not  alone  in  his  ignor¬ 
ance — that  at  the  time  he  was  pleading  Germany  was 
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standing  very  firmly  on  her  economic  legs — more  firmly 
than  Britain  was  standing  on  hers.  Those  Englishmen 
who  went  into  the  Ruhr  at  the  beginning  of  the  occupation, 
who  refused  to  allow  their  views  to  be  obfuscated  by  preju¬ 
dice  against  France  and  Belgium  because  of  the  action  they 
had  taken,  and  who  were  determined  to  recognise  the  facts 
as  they  found  them,  were  amazed  at  Germany’s  industrial 
and  economic  strength.  It  is  true  that  as  a  result  of  the 
policy  of  passive  resistance  which  she  thought  fit  to  pursue 
she  weakened  her  resources.  For  that  she  has  herself  to 
blame.  It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a  dishonest  policy 
adopted  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  fulfilment  of  obliga¬ 
tions  which  she  had  engaged  herself  to  fulfil,  and  was  an 
act  in  the  comedy  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

What  is  going  to  happen  when  Germany,  assisted  by 
money  raised  by  the  victors,  resumes  production  on  the 
scale  expected  of  her  if  she  has  to  pay  reparations? 
Leaving  aside  newspaper  campaigns  against  a  loan  being 
raised  for  her,  ignoring  the  criticisms  of  party  politicians, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fears  expressed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  country.  If  our  manufacturers  have  an 
axe  to  grind  it  is  an  honourable  and  patriotic  one.  They 
are  thinking  of  their  industries  and  have  visions  of  Ger¬ 
man  inroads  being  made  upon  them ;  they  see  orders  going 
to  Germany  which  should  come  to  Britain,  but  which 
cannot  be  executed  here  at  prices  Germany  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  and  can  accept  because  her  costs  of 
production  are  much  lower;  they  see  a  closing  down  of 
British  factories  and  a  large  addition  to  our  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workmen.  It  is  not  enough  for  those  bent  on 
“  putting  Germany  on  her  economic  legs  ”  to  say  that  the 
fears  of  the  British  manufacturers  are  exaggerated.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  Germany  has  to  pay  reparations 
out  of  exports  she  must  compete  with  other  countries.  The 
competition  she  set  up  before  the  war  was  keen  enough, 
but  what  would  it  be  like  with  the  added  incentive  given 
to  her  by  the  Dawes  plan?  In  order  to  accomplish  what 
will  be  required  of  her  Germany  must  encroach  on  the 
trade  of  other  nations,  must  capture  their  markets,  and 
ours  in  particular. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  while  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  in 
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the  interests  of  peace  and  a  settlement,  is  anxious  for  the 
Dawes  plan  to  go  through,  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
its  proposals  are  open  to  criticism.  In  particular,  he  is 
not  unmindful  of  the  possibility  of  British  trade  being 
affected.  What  then.?  He  has  hinted  at  steps  being 
taken  in  the  interests  of  our  trade.  But  what  steps .?  He 
would  surely  not  belie  Free  Trade  principles  and  make 
use  of  the  tariff  weapon,  for  to  do  so  would  penalise 
German  production  and  thus  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
Experts’  Report,  which  is  to  facilitate  the  payment  of 
reparations.  We  want  reparations  and  we  want  trade.  The 
lack  of  reparations  has  not  ruined  us.  France  has  had  to 
spend  sixty  milliard  francs  in  reconstructing  her  devastated 
departments,  but  how  much  have  we  had  to  spend  on  doles 
because  of  our  devastated  trade  ?  It  is  arguable  that  the 
application  of  the  Dawes  plan  would  give  us  reparations 
at  the  expense  of  our  trade.  In  that  case  it  is  conceivable 
that  what  we  received  in  reparations  would  have  to  be  paid 
out  in  doles  to  the  workers  laid  idle  by  the  German 
industrial  push. 

All  this  presupposes  that  Germany,  having  found  her 
economic  legs  through  the  loan,  with  which,  presumably, 
she  would  purchase  the  raw  material  necessary  for  her 
industries,  would  play  the  straight  game  and  make  regular 
payments  to  the  Reparation  Commission.  If  she  acted 
crookedly,  impelled  to  this  course  by  those  who  are  more 
concerned  about  preparing  for  another  war  than  of  dissipat¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  old  struggle,  then  the  machinery 
devised  at  the  London  Conference  would  be  brought  into 
operation.  For  France  this  machinery  is  very  humiliating. 
It  is  an  out-and-out  condemnation  and  complete  reversal 
of  M.  Poincare’s  policy.  The  decisions  reached  concern¬ 
ing  the  proclamation  of  a  default  by  Germany  meant  that 
France,  which  requires  the  largest  amount  of  reparations, 
lost  her  predominant  position  on  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion.  Instead  of  being  able  to  bring  matters  to  a  head  and 
force  a  decision  in  favour  of  her  thesis,  she  loses  her  power, 
which  virtually  reverts  to  an  American.  The  aim  of  the 
London  Conference  was  to  establish  in  the  Reparation 
Commission  the  principle  of  unanimity  which  had  not 
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previously  existed  when  grave  decisions  were  taken.  If 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  an  American  on  the  Commission 
there  is  still  disagreement  within  the  body,  three  arbitrators 
with  an  American  as  chairman  will  be  called  in,  and  if  an 
agreement  is  still  impossible,  then  the  President  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  will  be  invited 
to  clinch  the  matter.  Thus  in  the  last  resort  it  may  be 
given  to  a  neutral  to  say  whether  Germany  has  defaulted 
or  not. 

Careful  as  the  London  Conference  was  to  get  unanimity 
as  to  whether  Germany  had  wilfully  defaulted,  it  was  less 
specific,  less  meticulous,  as  to  what  had  to  be  done  if  a 
default  was  proclaimed.  The  Governments  had  to  confer 
on  the  nature  of  the  sanctions  to  be  taken.  But  having 
regard  to  the  divergent  views  on  the  occupation  of  further 
territory  and  the  employment  of  military  force,  there  might 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  a  decision.  This,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  matter  which  could  not  be  delegated  to  out¬ 
siders.  And  if  no  agreement  could  be  reached  the  danger 
of  separate  action  would  present  itself.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  question  of  sanctions  in  an  atmosphere  of  vagueness, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  for  everybody  concerned,  and 
particularly  Germany,  if  some  idea  had  been  conveyed  as 
to  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  default  ?  A  warning 
as  to  the  consequences  of  default  would  have  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  Germany.  It  would  have  made  her 
realise  that  on  this  question  the  Allies  were  of  one  mind 
and  meant  business.  But  as  the  matter  was  left  she  sees 
there  was  some  hesitancy.  She  was  given  no  idea  of  the 
punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  her  for  wrong-doing, 
because  the  Allies  had  not  made  up  their  minds  about  it. 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  frank  enough  to  admit  that 
the  taking  of  sanctions,  if  they  had  to  be  taken,  was  the 
most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  agreement  reached.  He 
hoped  that  it  would  never  be  a  question  of  sanctions ;  that 
Germany  was  determined  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and 
follow  the  straight  path.  M.  Herriot  shared  his  hope. 
The  French  Premier  pinned  his  faith  to  arbitration,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  London  Conference  had  evolved  a  new  plan 
that  was  to  supersede  outworn  diplomatic  methods  in 
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settling  disputes  among  nations.  Fine  words  which  sound 
well,  but  the  whole  question  is  whether  Germany,  which 
has  hitherto  worshipped  the  God  of  Force,  will  accept  the 
arguments  of  pacifism  and  idealism,  put  away  from  her 
all  thoughts  of  a  war  of  revenge,  and  devote  herself  to  the 
task  of  repairing  the  wrong  she  has  done.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  in  the  minds  of  large  masses  of  her  people  that  by 
furnishing  reparations,  even  on  the  Dawes  plan,  they  are 
condemned  to  slavery.  There  has  never  been  any  real 
evidence  of  her  will  to  pay,  and,  in  spite  of  the  London 
Conference  and  its  decisions,  laboriously  formulated, 
there  are  forces  in  Germany  which  will  seek  to  wreck  the 
Dawes  plan,  if  the  way  is  made  clear  for  its  application, 
just  as  the  Peace  Treaty  has  been  wrecked. 

Even  if  it  is  not  wrecked,  even  if  it  yields  payments  to 
the  Allies,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  repara¬ 
tions  problem  has  been  finally  solved  and  that  peace  has 
been  established.  How  can  there  be  peace  when  Germany 
has  not  only  to  make  payments  in  cash  and  deliveries  in 
kind  against  her  will,  but  to  engage  in  a  commercial  and 
industrial  war  at  the  same  time?  Our  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  played  a  prominent  part  at  the  London  Conference 
in  exacting  concessions  from  France  in  the  interest  of 
Germany’s  economic  freedom.  Yet  in  the  fear  that  the 
first  effects  of  Germany’s  increased  industrial  activity 
would  be  felt  in  England  it  did  not  hesitate  to  reimpose 
the  26  per  cent,  duty  on  the  value  of  goods  imported  from 
Germany.  A  very  proper  precaution  this  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  British  industries.  The  pity  is  that  the  duty  was 
ever  reduced  to  5  per  cent.,  and  now  that  the  26  per  cent, 
has  been  restored,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  that  the 
reason  it  was  reduced  was  because  Germany  could  not  pay 
more  than  150,000  a  month?  Germany  is  now  called 
upon  to  pay  ;^8oo,ooo  a  month,  the  yield  of  the  26  per 
cent,  duty,  at  a  time  when  she  is  expected  to  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  effort  in  carrying  out  the  Dawes  plan.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rendered  the  Germans  useful 
service  at  the  London  Conference,  and  one  may  well 
wonder  what  his  attitude  will  be  when  the  Anglo-German 
commercial  war,  bred  by  the  Dawes  plan,  begins. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  LONDON 
CONFERENCE 

By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  most  dramatic  moment  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
London  Conference  was  when  Mr.  MacDonald  stood  up 
to  shake  the  hand  of  M.  Herriot  at  the  plenary  meeting, 
which  sealed  the  new  pact  of  agreement  between  the  Allies, 
for  carrying  out  the  Dawes  plan.  “  Nothing  can  now 
divide  us  save  the  devil  himself,”  said  Mr.  MacDonald. 
At  that  moment  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  for  Europe  seemed  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a  reality. 
The  Germans  had  still  to  state  their  case.  But  it  was 
hoped  and  believed  that,  since  they  were  to  be  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  Conference  on  terms  of  equality,  they 
would  make  no  impossible  demands.  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  was  on  his  way  to  Berlin  to 
whisper  words  of  cautious  advice  in  the  ear  of  Dr.  Marx, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor.  The  German  Nationalists  had 
changed  their  raucous  tone,  fearful  that  they  might  be 
made  responsible  for  the  rejection  of  the  Dawes  plan  and 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  valley.  Such  a  fund 
of  good  will  existed  that  it  seemed  incredible  that  the 
Conference  should  not  be  crowned  with  success.  Not 
since  the  Armistice  have  hopes  risen  so  high  in  Europe 
as  on  that  eventful  day  when  the  Allies  came  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  And  not  the  Allies  only,  for  America,  although  not 
officially  represented  at  the  Conference,  may  also  be  said, 
by  the  work  of  her  delegates  and  bankers,  to  have  set  her 
seal  to  the  pact.  They  had  to  be  listened  to,  for  without 
the  assistance  of  Wall  Street  the  loan  to  Germany  on 
which  the  Dawes  plan  depended  could  not  be  raised. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  the  American  bankers  but  the  plain, 
straightforward  business  view  of  reparations.  They 
brought  the  breath  of  reality  into  the  Conference,  which 
swept  away,  all  makebeliefs  and  shams  in  the  way  of 
formulas. 
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Day  after  day,  as  the  contest  swayed  this  way  and  that  in 
Committee  No.  i  in  the  closely  locked  struggle  between  the 
British  and  the  French  point  of  view,  or  in  Mr.  Snowden’s 
private  room  at  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  bankers 
and  the  experts  assembled,  it  was  the  Americans  who  saved 
the  situation.  When  nerves  were  worn  ragged,  and  Mr. 
Snowden  had  fought  M.  Clementel  and  M.  Peretti  della 
Rocca  to  a  standstill,  and  there  seemed  nothing  more  to 
be  said,  Mr.  Logan  and  Mr.  Kellogg  brought  the  com¬ 
mittee  back  to  a  more  equable  temper.  Mr.  Logan  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  new  compromise  which  would  tide 
over  a  difficulty  and  carry  the  committee  a  step  nearer  the 
end  which  he  had  in  view.  In  the  private  negotiations, 
Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  whose  sympathetic  grasp  of  the 
French  position  enabled  him  in  particular  to  play  the 
part  of  mediator,  and  Mr.  Lamont,  who  concealed  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  bankers’  demand  for  security 
with  a  suavity  of  manner  which  was  most  disarming, 
rendered  most  valuable  service.  The  Belgian  and  Italian 
delegates,  M.  Theunis,  one  of  the  most  astute  diplomatists 
in  Europe,  and  M.  Gutt  the  expert.  Signor  de  Stefani  and 
Signor  Jung,  also  showed  a  remarkable  ingenuity  in  invent¬ 
ing  new  formulas  to  solve  the  problem  of  bringing  French 
political  aims  into  line  with  the  bankers’  demands.  At 
No.  lo.  Downing  Street,  where  the  heads  of  the  delega¬ 
tions  assembled  at  breakfast,  or  later  in  the  day,  the 
unruffled  optimism  of  Mr.  MacDonald  had  a  calming 
effect.  Rarely  seen  in  public  during  this  time,  the  Prime 
Minister  became  an  almost  legendary  figure.  Everyone 
believed  in  his  absolute  good  faith.  This  time  it  was  no 
opportunist,  no  past  master  of  clever  manoeuvres,  no  maker 
of  patched  up  formulas  who  represented  Great  Britain  at 
the  Conference. 

Mr.  MacDonald  had  already  won  the  heart  of  the  French 
public  by  his  visit  to  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  Conference. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  “  good  fellow,”  who  could  be  trusted 
to  do  his  best  in  a  straightforward  way.  In  London  during 
the  Conference  he  won  golden  opinions  from  all  the  dele¬ 
gations,  and  not  a  hard  word  was  said  of  'him  in  the 
Continental  Press.  There  was  a  French  caricaturist  who 
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placed  him  in  a  category  by  himself,  as  one  who  must  not 
be  caricatured,  but  must  be  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the 
public  as  being  above  the  contest.  Our  cloud  compeller 
had  his  work  cut  out,  for  the  sky  was  at  intervals  overcast 
with  threatening  clouds.  Through  it  all  Mr.  Snowden 
stood  like  a  rock  in  Committee  No.  i  for  the  principle  that 
political  considerations  must  not  be  allowed  to  override  the 
plain  business  man’s  view  of  the  reparation  question.  If 
the  loan  to  Germany  was  to  be  forthcoming,  which  was  the 
keystone  of  the  Dawes  plan,  he  insisted  on  the  absolute 
abandonment  of  the  French  claim  that  France  must  reserve 
the  right  to  separate  action.  In  this  he  was  supported  by 
the  Dawes  report,  which  laid  it  down  indisputably  that  if 
the  loan  were  to  be  floated,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
such  co-operation  between  the  Allies  and  Germany  should 
be  arranged  in  securing  political  conditions  as  would 
incline  the  investors  of  the  world  favourably  towards  the 
German  loan  upon  good  security.  In  other  words,  the 
Reparation  Commission,  with  its  Franco-Belgian  majority, 
had  to  be  deposed  from  its  place  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
as  the  sole  judge  of  a  German  default.  This  was  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  and  the  French  fought  desperately  to  save 
what  in  their  eyes  was  the  ark  of  the  Covenant. 

They  made  what  they  regarded  as  a  tremendous  sacri¬ 
fice  when  they  permitted  an  American  to  be  added  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  when  the  question  of  a  German 
default  under  the  Dawes  scheme  came  up  for  discussion. 
But  to  the  American  bankers  who  had  so  often  been  told 
by  the  French  that  the  Germans  were  fraudulent  bankrupts 
who  had  destroyed  their  currency  rather  than  pay  their 
debts,  this  was  not  enough,  and  the  British  politicians  and 
financiers  shared  their  view.  M.  Theunis,  the  Belgian 
Prime  Minister,  suggested  that  an  advisory  committee 
should  be  set  up  to  assist  the  Reparation  Commission  thus 
fortified  by  an  American  representative,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  as  permitted  by  the  United  States  Government  was 
a  remarkable  proof  of  Mr.  Coolidge’s  desire  to  assist  the 
Conference. 

But  the  Theunis  compromise,  as  it  was  called,  did  not 
satisfy  the  bankers,  although  it  was  understood  that  at  the 
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same  time  the  Agent-General  of  payments  under  the 
Dawes  scheme  and  a  trustee  of  the  bondholders  should 
also  be  called  into  consultation  before  the  default  could 
be  declared. 

Another  attempt  had  therefore  to  be  made  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  bankers’  view,  which  was  expressed  to  me 
at  this  time  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  American 
bankers,  was  quite  simple.  “  The  French  ask  us,  in  effect,” 
he  said,  “  to  lend  Germany  forty  millions  sterling.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  banks  keep  sums  like  that  in 
their  vaults.  The  money,  of  course,  is  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  public,  and  before  it  can  be  got  they  must  be  quite 
sure  that  Germany  is  able  to  offer  good  security.  Now, 
the  French  have  told  us  that  the  Germans  won’t  pay  their 
debts  and  have  destroyed  the  value  of  their  own  currency 
rather  than  pay.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  but 
we  are  bound  to  ask  after  this,  and  the  incursion  into  the 
Ruhr,  that  not  only  shall  we  have  the  first  claim  on  German 
assets  under  adequate  control,  but  that  there  shall  be  no 
danger  of  political  trouble  arising  that  may  mean  their 
seizure  by  any  of  the  Powers.  If  the  French  maintain 
their  right  to  be  judges  of  a  German  default,  whatever  the 
phrase  is,  and  a  free  hand  to  enter  the  Ruhr  again,  not 
a  cent  will  be  forthcoming  for  Germany  from  America. 
We  must  have  an  independent  body  to  decide  that.” 

Or  as  another  banker  put  it  to  me  : — “Here  is  France 
saying,  ‘Will  you  lend  that  fellow  over  there  money  to 
oblige  me  so  that  he  may  pay  his  debts  to  me?  But  at 
the  same  time  I  must  have  the  right  to  take  his  tools  away 
or  burn  his  house  down  if  I  think  proper.’  ”  Obviously  in 
these  conditions  there  was  no  business  to  be  done.  The 
bankers,  who  much  objected  to  being  made  the  scapegoat 
for  the  rift  in  the  Conference,  heartily  damned  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  business  with  political  aims,  and  denied  that  they 
had  any  desire  to  meddle  in  European  politics.  But  they 
were  adamant  in  their  demands  for  a  complete  separation 
of  the  political  from  the  economic  side  of  reparations. 

Finally,  after  many  excursions  and  alarms,  M.  Herriot 
took  courage  in  both  hands  and  gave  way  sufficiently  to 
allow  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  flotation  of  the  loan 
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to  be  removed.  Theoretically  he  retained  all  the  rights 
that  France  possessed  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to 
take  what  action  she  considered  necessary  against  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  event  of  a  flagrant  or  wilful  default.  Actually 
he  consented  to  the  Reparation  Commission  being 
deposed  from  its  high  place  in  the  treaty  as  sole  judge  of 
such  a  default.  For,  if  not  unanimous  on  the  question,  the 
Reparation  Commission,  fortified  by  the  addition  of  an 
American,  must  now  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  committee  of  three  experts  who  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Commission,  or,  failing  that, 
by  the  President  of  the  International  Court  of  the  Hague. 
The  recourse  to  the  International  Court  to  choose  arbi¬ 
trators  on  this  vital  question  as  well  as  on  others  was  most 
significant,  for  it  proved  the  desire  of  the  Conference  to 
substitute  an  appeal  to  a  moral  and  legal  standard  for  the 
crude  notion  that  force  rules  the  world.  The  chairman  of 
this  tribunal  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  it  decides  that  Germany,  according  to  the  phraseology 
which  was  finally  adopted  with  the  consent  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  is  in  wilful  default,  the  Allies  are  pledged  to  consult 
together  as  to  the  sanctions  which  they  should  take,  the 
loan  still  to  have  priority  over  all  payments. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  still  retain  their  rights  under 
the  treaty.  The  famous  paragraph  18  of  Annexe  2  is  not 
yet  amended  as  the  British  Government  desired.  But 
unless  the  Dawes  plan  comes  to  grief  by  Germany  defying 
the  whole  world,  which  is  a  very  remote  danger,  the  loan 
would  appear  to  be  safe.  The  bankers  made  it  clear  at 
the  same  time  that  they  would  not  recommend  the  loan 
to  the  public,  unless  there  were  an  agreement  not  only 
between  the  Allies,  but  with  Germany  also,  by  which  Ger¬ 
many  gave  her  willing  consent  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Dawes  scheme. 

Difficult  as  are  the  questions  which  still  remained  to 
be  settled  with  the  Germans,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
the  military  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  an  agreement  with  Germany  would  finally  be  reached. 
No  country,  and  certainly  not  Germany,  was  likely  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  wrecking  the  Dawes  scheme  and 
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throwing  Europe  into  confusion  with  ruin  and  misery 
for  the  German  people  and  financial  disaster  for  France. 

Before  the  Germans  were  invited  to  London  the  Allies, 
with  the  help  of  the  American  representatives  and  bankers, 
had  adjusted  nearly  all  their  differences  of  opinion. 
The  second  committee  had  decided  on  the  various  stages 
for  the  economic  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr,  which  is  to 
be  carried  out  by  stages,  which  should  restore  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  complete  liberty  of  action  in  this  sphere  by  the 
middle  of  October.  All  the  obstacles  to  the  economic 
unity  of  the  Reich  are  to  disappear,  Germany  on  her 
side  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  for  setting  up  the 
various  commissions  of  control.  The  hated  Micum  agree¬ 
ments,  the  special  forced  deliveries  in  kind,  the  penal 
taxes  and  tariffs  are  all  to  be  abolished.  Thus  the 
Poincare  regime,  which,  instead  of  bringing  profit  to 
France,  merely  diminished  the  capacity  of  Germany  to 
pay,  will  vanish.  That  the  French  should  have  agreed  to 
this  implied  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  France  on 
the  reparation  question.  It  was  true  that  M.  Poincare 
had  accepted  the  Dawes  plan  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement, 
but  if  he  had  come  to  London  instead  of  M.  Herriot,  with 
the  Bloc  National  still  in  power,  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
an  agreement  on  all  these  points  would  have  been  reached. 
He  would  not  have  given  way  in  the  critical  battle  on  the 
powers  of  the  Reparation  Commission,  and  thus  the  Dawes 
scheme  would  have  suffered  shipwreck  before  any  plan 
could  be  evolved  for  the  economic  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr. 

M.  Herriot  is  by  nature  more  of  a  philosopher  than  a 
man  of  action.  A  man  of  literary  attainments — he  was 
formerly  a  professor  of  literature — he  loves  nothing  better 
than  a  discussion  on  books.  He  found  himself  compelled 
to  take  most  momentous  decisions,  while  still  uncertain  as 
to  his  Parliamentary  position.  Like  Mr.  MacDonald,  he 
had  no  clear  majority  of  his  own  party,  and  while  in 
London  he  had  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Poincarists  and  the  possible  defection  of  the  Socialists 
on  some  domestic  issue.  He  steered  his  course  with 
wisdom  and  courage,  always  stating  frankly  what  was  in 
his  opinion  possible  in  view  of  the  political  situation  in 
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France.  At  one  moment  during  the  controversy  concern¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  the  Reparation  Commission  he  was 
reported  to  have  decided  to  pack  his  trunks  and  return  to 
Paris.  He  decided  to  stay  and  fight  it  out  when  he  got 
back.  If  he  gave  way  on  the  question  of  arbitration  for 
a  German  default,  he  gained  some  valuable  concessions 
in  Committee  3,  which  dealt  with  the  vexed  problem 
of  transfers  in  cash  and  deliveries  in  kind.  The  French, 
being  in  a  minority  on  the  all-important  Transfer  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  has  power  to  accumulate  funds  and  even 
suspend  payments  by  Germany  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the 
exchanges,  protested  that  they  must  have  an  arbitral  com¬ 
mittee  of  experts  to  appeal  to  in  the  case  of  division  of 
opinion.  Now  the  Transfer  Committee  is  almost  as  sacred 
to  the  heart  of  the  British  expert  as  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  the  French  politician.  The  idea  that  its 
decisions,  which  must  be  made  with  despatch,  should  be 
subject  to  another  body  that  might  override  it  was  hotly 
disputed  by  the  British  representatives  on  Committee  3. 
It  was  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  a  minority  of  three 
should  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  such  a  super-authority. 
But  the  French  would  not  accept  this,  and  finally  it  was 
agreed  that  any  member  of  the  Transfer  Committee  might 
ask  for  arbitration  provided  the  essential  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  interfered  with. 

The  controversy  is  a  very  technical  one,  and  the  whole 
question  of  transferring  values  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other,  as  the  Dawes  scheme  proposes,  is  most  baffling.  But 
the  concession  which  the  F rench  obtained  for  arbitration  on 
this  and  other  points  may  prove  as  valuable  to  the  other 
signatories  to  the  Dawes  plan  as  to  France.  For  it  will 
remove  any  suspicion  in  the  French  mind  that  the  Transfer 
Committee  is  withholding  money  from  any  excess  of  regard 
for  the  stability  of  the  German  mark.  This  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  in  removing  any  doubt  of  fair  play  from 
the  French  mind  when  the  committee  is  unable  to  reach  a 
unanimous  decision  as  to  whether  German  financial 
manoeuvres  are  responsible  for  the  accumulation  of  un¬ 
transferable  German  payments  up  to  the  maximum  laid 
down  in  the  Dawes  plan  for  such  payments.  It  is  indeed 
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on  this  question  in  particular  that  the  French  desired  the 
right  of  appeal  to  an  independent  body  of  experts.  The 
Germans  would  have  preferred  to  have  left  the  Transfer 
Committee  as  the  final  authority.  The  continuance  of 
deliveries  in  kind  under  the  Dawes  scheme  beyond  the 
Treaty  limits  also  proved  a  difficult  question  to  solye,  the 
French  desiring  to  make  the  German  Government  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  failure  of  private  contract.  The  chiefs  of  the 
delegation,  finally  increased  from  five  to  fourteen,  had  to 
decide  some  of  the  knotty  points. 

F ranee  in  the  main  got  what  she  desired  in  these  respects. 
But  the  Franco-Belgian  demand  that  the  railways  in  the 
occupied  areas,  which  are  to  be  converted  into  a  new  com¬ 
pany  for  the  purpose  of  the  Dawes  scheme,  should  retain 
the  service  of  four  thousand  French  and  Belgian  railway- 
men  for  the  better  protection  of  the  armies  of  occupation, 
proved  more  difficult  to  settle.  This  was  primarily  a 
matter  for  the  French  and  Belgians  to  arrange  with  the 
Germans,  although  the  British  Government  never  left  any 
doubt  as  to  its  opinion  that  such  dilution  was  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  Dawes  plan.  Behind  all  loomed  the 
problem  of  the  military  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr.  This 
could  not  be  raised  in  the  Conference,  but  it  was  discussed 
behind  the  scenes,  Mr.  MacDonald  being  most  anxious  to 
arrange  it  before  the  Germans  came.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  view  that  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was  illegal,  and 
that  it  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible.  M.  Herriot 
was  also  anxious  for  complete  evacuation,  for  he  too  had 
opposed  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 

But  he  had  to  take  account  of  public  opinion  in  France, 
and  the  mere  raising  of  the  question  caused  a  storm  of 
adverse  criticism  in  Paris. 

Herr  Marx  and  Dr.  Stresemann,  while  prepared,  after 
some  protest,  particularly  in  Committee  3  on  the^ 
transfer  problem  and  the  continuance  of  deliveries  in  kind 
after  1930,  to  make  concessions,  took  a  strong  line  on  this 
all-important  issue.  They  were  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
Franco-Belgian  plan  that  the  Ruhr  Valley  should  be  pro¬ 
gressively  evacuated  in  the  military  sense,  as  payments 
were  made  by  the  Germans.  The  limit  of  two  years  which 
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this  plan  placed  on  the  military  occupation  was  declared  to 
be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  working  of  the  Dawes  scheme. 
The  Germans  let  it  be  known  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  prepared  to  offer  commercial  advantages  to  France 
for  a  more  speedy  withdrawal.  M.  Herriot  was  said  to  hold 
moderate  views,  and  to  be  anxious  to  end  the  Ruhr  adven¬ 
ture  as  soon  as  possible.  But  General  Nollet  held  different 
opinions.  He  was  anxious  to  link  up  the  question  with 
the  French  demand  for  security  and  the  disarmament  of 
Germany. 

In  Paris  the  Poincarists  were  on  the  warpath,  while  many 
of  M.  Herriot’s  friends  considered  that  the  Ruhr  should 
not  be  completely  evacuated  without  driving  a  bargain 
which  would  give  France  commercial  and  industrial  advan¬ 
tages.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  M.  Herriot 
hurried  to  Paris  to  consult  his  Cabinet  and  take  stock  of 
his  position.  Sunday,  August  loth,  when  M.  Herriot  was 
in  Paris,  was  the  most  anxious  day  of  the  Conference.  He 
returned  with  his  Ministry  intact  and  prepared  to  negotiate 
directly  with  Herr  Marx  and  Dr.  Stresemann,  with  whom 
he  had  an  interview  on  the  Monday  afternoon.  The  ice 
had  already  been  broken  by  an  exchange  of  complimentary 
visits,  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  a  conversation  took 
place  between  M.  Herriot  and  a  German  statesman  on 
matters  of  urgent  importance.  It  was  a  hopeful  sign  that 
the  spirit  of  distrust  and  suspicion  was  yielding  to  a  better 
temper  in  Franco-German  relations.  And  this,  indeed, 
proved  to  be  so,  for  there  was  no  doubt  on  August  12th 
that  a  bargain  would  be  struck.  The  French  demanded 
a  prolongation  of  the  clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  for 
preferential  treatment  to  the  industries  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  meant,  above  all,  a  guarantee  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  coke,  and  favoured-nation  treatment  for  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  goods.  The  Germans  held  out  for  a  fixed  date 
for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  Ruhr  district,  and 
the  liberation  of  all  territory  occupied  outside  the  Treaty 
area.  At  the  same  time  the  grant  of  an  amnesty  in  the  Ruhr 
Valley  and  the  Rhineland,  to  which  the  Germans  attached 
great  importance,  in  order  that  their  officials  might  return, 
was  conceded  by  the  French  and  the  Belgians,  and  the 
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prospect  of  the  restoration  of  full  administrative  liberty 
under  the  Rhineland  Agreement  was  thus  brought  nearer. 

On  the  night  of  August  nth  the  German  flag  floated 
proudly  from  the  masthead  of  the  Embassy,  and  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Republic  was  celebrated  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  at  any  time  since  its  foundation.  Germany  was  no 
longer  an  outcast  among  nations.  She  had  taken  her  place 
on  terms  of  equality  at  a  great  international  conference. 
The  way  to  freedom  and  the  respect  of  the  world  lay  open 
to  her.  The  reign  of  justice  and  morality  between  nations 
had  been  re-established  in  Europe  once  more. 

Yet  another  crisis  was  to  intervene  before  the  end  came. 
On  the  night  of  August  14th  the  German  Government 
were  faced  with  the  choice  of  accepting  another  year’s 
military  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  or  of  rejecting  the  Dawes 
plan  and  wrecking  the  London  Conference.  M.  Herriot, 
who  was  really  anxious  to  withdraw  the  French  soldiers 
from  the  Ruhr  as  soon  as  possible,  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  Poincarists  and,  fearful  of  his  Parliamentary  posi¬ 
tion,  insisted  on  prolonging  the  military  occupation  for 
a  year  if  necessary.  This  was  the  utmost,  so  he  declared, 
which  he  could  concede  in  view  of  the  pressure  of  French 
public  opinion.  But  he  was  willing  to  fix  the  date  for  the 
commencement  of  the  year.  Mr.  MacDonald,  supported 
by  Mr.  Kellogg,  bluntly  told  the  German  Ministers  that 
they  had  better  make  the  best  bargain  that  they  could 
and  advised  them  to  accept  these  terms  in  return  for  the 
advantages  which  the  Dawes  plan  offered  to  Germany. 
He  made  it  clear  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  as  much 
opposed  as  ever  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  As  I 
write  President  Ebert  and  the  German  Cabinet  are 
deliberating  on  these  terms.  The  general  belief  is  that 
they  will  accept  them  in  the  hope  that  the  French  will  see 
the  advantage  of  withdrawing  their  last  soldier  from  the 
Ruhr  long  before  the  year  is  out. 


PAUL  CLAUDEL 
A  Sketch 

By  Brian  W.  Downs 
I 

It  will  be  an  interesting  task  for  the  literary  historian  of 
some  future  epoch  to  assess  in  an  impartial  manner  impos¬ 
sible  to-day  the  nature,  amount  and  value  of  the  specifically 
Christian  element  in  literature  since  Christianity  became 
the  official  religion  of  Europe.  Will  he  add  any  name  to 
the  short  list  of  writers  at  one  and  the  same  time  truly 
great  and  truly  Christian,  which  few  to-day  would 
challenge?  It  may  be  doubted.  For,  to  confess  a  truth, 
however  large  the  co-operation  of  dogmatic  religion  with 
art  of  all  kinds  may  bulk  in  the  vocal  aspirations  of 
moralists  and  divines,  it  is  not  an  aim  which  producers  and 
lovers  of  good  literature  have  often  had  deeply  at  heart. 
Though  from  time  to  time  there  have  been  deeply  religious 
men,  who,  like  Tolstoi,  have  wished  to  harness  their  artistic 
powers  to  the  juggernaut  of  their  creed;  though  there  have 
arisen  literary  dictators,  like  the  brothers  Schlegel,  ’who 
have  wished  to  impose  their  faith  on  the  literary  movement 
of  their  time ;  yet  when  it  has  come  to  practice,  posterity 
recognises  that  the  works  in  which  these  very  prophets 
have  put  the  best  of  themselves  are  those  in  which  they 
have  most  resolutely  waived  their  religious  and  ethical 
preoccupations.  And  where  an  ambition  like  theirs  has 
been  most  fully  realised,  there  the  creative  passion  of  the 
artist  has  shown  itself  feeblest.  Richardson  was  as  devout 
a  man  as  Dean  Farrar;  but  Eric^  or  Little  by  Little  puts 
up  a  poor  show  against  Clarissa. 

The  last  of  the  many  attempts  to  “  bring  religion  into 
literature,”  as  some  of  its  advocates  proudly  style  the 
process,  was  that  of  the  French  Symbolists.  Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud,  Huysmans  and  their  like,  with  prayers  on  their 
lips  (and  in  their  hearts,  they  said)  and  with  blasphemy  in 
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their  books,  may  be  blotted  somewhat  contemptuously  from 
the  roll  of  honour.  One,  however,  among  their  congeners 
and  their  immediate  disciples  has  never  varnished  his 
eikons  with  dung  or  wavered  appreciably  in  his  desire  to 
spread  by  precept  and  example  the  Christian  gospel  in  the 
world  of  the  imagination  hitherto  unevangelised.  “  Who 
would  suspect,”  he  once  exclaimed,  in  the  accents  of  one 
gazing  down  upon  Jerusalem,  “  who  would  suspect  while 
reading  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Racine,  Moliere,  Victor 
Hugo,  that  a  God  has  died  for  us  on  the  Cross?  This 
sort  of  thing  must  absolutely  stop.” 

The  daring  zealot  who  uttered  such  words  is  not,  as 
one  might  hazard,  a  pastor  of  one  of  the  surviving 
Huguenot  congregations;  though  his  reading  is  all  in 
Aquinas,  he  is  not  some  zealous  Dominican  mindful  of  a 
time  when  all  self-expression,  yea  even  unto  barking,  paid 
service  of  lip,  and  more  than  lip,  to  the  Christian  God  in 
his  church,  but  Paul  Louis  Charles  Claudel,  now,  after 
long  service  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  services,  the 
French  Republic’s  ambassador  accredited  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  of  Japan.  At  the  same  time  he  takes  his  place, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  as  junior  fellow  in  the  noble 
brotherhood  of  Dante,  Herbert,  Milton,  Vondel,  Calderon 
and  Klopstock.  It  will  be  our  prime  concern  to  discover 
whether  such  a  magnificent  claim  can  be  established  with 
justice. 

II 

Mr.  Claudel  made  his  fame  and  still  preserves  it  among 
all  but  the  smallest  circle  of  fanatics  with  a  series  of  plays. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this,  twelve  such  stand  to  his  credit, 
many  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  successive  redactions. 
Two  of  the  number,  the  musical  comedy  of  Proteus  and  a 
dismally  flaccid  puppet-play  called  The  Bear  and  the 
Moon  (1919),  stand  quite  apart  from  the  others  and  need 
not  concern  us,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment.  But  the 
common  peculiarities  of  the  remainder  clearly  deserve  some 
present  attention. 

The  typical  Claudel  play  strikes  as  decidedly  singular 
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even  an  age  habituated  to  the  Muses’  latter-day  vagaries. 
The  modern  work  that  perhaps  comes  closest  to  it  is  Mr. 
Maeterlinck’s :  which  is  comprehensive  enough,  since 
both  these  poets,  then  young  lions  in  their  twenties,  were 
launched  into  the  arena  precisely  at  the  time  (1890)  that 
the  Count  Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam,  recently  dead, 
stood  at  the  apogee  of  his  undeserved  glory  as  a  play¬ 
wright;  and  they  studied  their  art  mostly  in  the  leaves  of 
his  last  production.  Axel,  a  confused  melodrama  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  suicide  of  its  two  protagonists,  a  young  German 
earl  with  leanings  towards  Rosicrucianism  and  a  lady  of 
incomparable  pallor  and  a  pretty  taste  in  practical  jokes. 
From  Axel  Messrs.  Maeterlinck  and  Claudel  learnt — what 
the  new  philosophies  hastened  to  corroborate — that  human 
Intellect  is  nought  in  value  and  practical  effect  over  against 
the  urgings  of  the  Will,  and  that  human  speech  is  a  mere 
tattered  veil,  through  whose  rents  a  white  gleam  of  mean¬ 
ing  occasionally  appears,  but  which  for  the  most  part  serves 
to  cover  and  obscure  the  messages  no  less  of  the  Will  than 
of  the  disprized  Intellect.  Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam  em¬ 
ployed  dialogue  primarily  to  create  “  atmosphere,”  and, 
though  differing  in  their  own  application  of  the  general 
law,  it  was  on  this  freak  that  his  pupils  seized  with  the 
greatest  eagerness. 

Mr.  Claudel  agrees,  too,  with  Mr.  Maeterlinck  in  moving 
the  time  of  action  in  his  most  characteristic  plays  from  the 
precise  1828  of  Axel  to  a  mythical,  conventionalised 
Middle  Age,  and  in  utterly  rejecting  the  Byronic  disillusion 
which  culminated  in  Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam’s  most  cele¬ 
brated  sentence :  “  Live  ?  Our  servants  shall  do  that 
for  us !  ” 

After  that  they  part  company.  Mr.  Claudel  never 
permits  himself  that  abuse  of  the  pathetic  fallacy  which 
Mr.  Maeterlinck  took  over  from  their  common  inspirer, 
and,  very  notably,  he  differs  from  him  in  his  dramatic 
treatment  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam, 
devout  believer  as  he  was  (rather  after  the  strange  manner 
of  the  latter  Huysmans  and  of  Baudelaire),  had  utilised 
certain  externalities  of  Roman  ritual  for  creating  stage- 
effect  and  enhancing  that  “  atmosphere  ”  of  mystery  and 
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exaltation  towards  the  all-important  creation  of  which  his 
energies  were  chiefly  bent,  and  here  Mr.  Maeterlinck  is 
content  to  follow  him.  But  with  Mr.  Claudel  a  stage- 
device,  a  mere  accessory,  comes  to  assume  an  importance 
nothing  less  than  essential. 

For  all  Mr.  Claudel’s  plays  (with  the  exceptions  made) 
may  best  be  called  modern  miracle-cum-morality  plays, 
the  nearest  equivalent  we  have  to-day  to  the  Digby  Mary 
Magdalen  or  Everyman.  They  exist  for  the  sake  of  some 
strange  occurrence,  imputed  to  the  direct  intervention  of 
God;  and  that  fixes  a  great  gulf  between  them  and  the 
puerile  “  Rosicrucianism  ”  of  Axel  or  the  prowling 
beguines  of  The  Princess  Maleine,  the  elimination  of 
which  would  merely  affect  atmosphere  and  not  structure. 

Of  two  plays,  which  exhibit  respectively  Mr.  Claudel’s 
dramatic  talent  at  its  strongest  and  feeblest,  we  can  say 
that  the  entire  interest  centres  in  such  supernatural  hap¬ 
penings :  in  The  Seventh  Day's  Rest  (1901),'  a  powerful 
melodrama  with  many  effective  situations,  an  Emperor 
of  China  descends  into  the  realms  of  Death  and  the  Devil 
for  the  succour  of  his  subjects  afflicted  by  an  inroad  of 
ghosts;  on  his  return  to  earth  his  sceptre*  miraculously 
turns  into  a  cross;  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  a  grisly  scene 
reminiscent  of  Cervantes’  La  Numa7tcia,  is  conjured  from 
his  sepulchre.  In  Chrismas  Eve^  ^9^4  (i9t5)>  the  mur¬ 
dered  innocents  from  the  eastern  marches  of  France  meet 
behind  the  lines  in  solemn  glorifications  of  their  Lord  and 
their  country,  which  the  enemy’s  artillery  tactfully  punc¬ 
tuates  with  salvoes  precisely  where  the  music  requires 
them.  Of  Mr.  Claudel’s  most  celebrated  piece.  The 
Tidings  Brought  to  Mary  (1912),  which  the  French 
Academy  “crowned”  and  which  has  found  its  way  on  to 
the  boards  of  most  civilised  countries,  the  interest,  though 
not  actually  absorbed  by  the  marvellous,  as  it  is  in  the 
two  plays  just  mentioned,  certainly  culminates  in  a  genuine 
miracle :  a  dead  child  is  brought  to  life  and  suckled  by 
a  virgin. 

So  one  might  go  through  the  list.  The  two  plays  in 
which  the  plain  spectator  would  detect  perhaps  least  of 

(i)  The  dates  given  are  those  of  publication,  not  of  composition. 
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the  supernatural  are  nevertheless  exceedingly  instructive 
in  this  respect.  The  Humiliated  Father  (1920)  (which 
exhibits  another  semi-pathological  miracle,  not  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  alimentation  of  the  human  young)  depends 
for  its  dramatic  complication  on  the  disregard  of  a  foolish 
piece  of  advice  bestowed  by  Pius  IX,  that  pontiff  who  had 
himself  declared  infallible  and  became  “Jesus  Christ  on 
earth.”  The  rationale  of  Hard  Bread  (1918)  consists  in 
the  overt  working  out  of  the  scriptural  adage  touching  the 
Sins  of  the  Fathers — an  elaboration,  by  the  way,  effectuated 
also  in  The  Humiliated  Father.  These  plays,  in  brief, 
like  Mary  Magdalen  and  Everyman,  serve  primarily  as 
object-lessons,  to  assert  Eternal  Providence,  and  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  men :  their  author  avows  it  when  he 
says  of  one  of  them.  The  Exchange  (1901),  that  its  theme 
is  the  incompatibility  of  Action  and  the  Soul. 

Again  like  Mary  Magdalen  and  Everyman,  they  suffer 
from  an  over-simplification  of  the  human  agents  through 
whom  the  necessary  moral  is  inculcated.  Characters 
tend  as  a  rule  to  remain  mere  flat  types.  This  may  be 
a  necessary  feature  of  all  didactic  literature — witness 
Rasselas  and  Religious  Courtship — or,  in  this  instance, 
the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  curious  defence  put  up, 
not  by  a  detractor,  but  by  an  admirer :  “  It  does  not  appear 
that  Mr.  Claudel  has  watched  the  lives  of  others  much 
or  is  greatly  interested  in  them.  His  is  a  psychology  of 
intuition.”  The  fact,  however,  is  certain.  In  The 
Exchange,  for  example,  written  for  the  most  part  in  the 
United  States  as  an  indictment  of  graceless  Anglo-Saxon 
business  methods  pushed  into  even  the  most  sacred 
recesses  of  life,  Marthe  Laine,  comely  enough  in  her  two 
dimensions,  simply  stands  for  The  Good  Wife  and  Lechy 
Elbernon  for  The  Bad  Wife.  Marthe  Laine  is  a  French 
Catholic,  made  one  with  her  husband  in  a  sacramental 
union  and  cherishing  him  in  his  life  of  homely  toil,  while 
Lechy  Elbernon  is  an  American  actress,  over  whom  a 
Baptist  minister  read  his  contractual  marriage  service, 
who  makes  free  with  quotations  from  Pontius  Pilate  and 
goes  through  the  world  scattering  and  destroying,  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  in  action  and  in  love  ever  on  her 
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painted  lips.  The  rule  nevertheless  admits  of  a  few 
exceptions.  Yse  in  the  haunting  Division  of  Noon  (1905) 
represents  Everywoman,  and  no  man,  however  hard  he 
tries,  can  turn  his  Everywoman  into  a  mere  type.  The 
passionate  and  somewhat  too  evil  Mara  serves  as  a  welcome 
tonic  to  The  Tidings  Brought  to  Mary.  And  The  Hostage 
(1911),  the  fount  and  origin  of  the  trilogy  embracing  also 
Hard  Bread  and  The  Humiliated  Father^  actually  boasts 
three  such  almost-persons  in  the  good  priest  M.  Badilon, 
in  the  sweet  wisp  of  resignation  Sygne  Coufontaine,  and 
in  the  infamous  turncoat  Turelure,  whom  the  hatred  of 
Mr.  Claudel  galvanises  into  a  diabolical,  Franken- 
steinesque  simulacrum  of  life.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
in  their  total  effect  these  three  pieces  are  the  most 
artistically  satisfying  of  Mr.  Claudel’s  miracle-cum- 
morality  plays. 


There,  then,  we  have  these  ten  pieces,  lacking  almost 
entirely  the  essentials  and  attractions  for  which  we  look 
in  drama :  the  plot-interest,  in  so  far  as  we  regard  the 
characters  as  persons  with  a  human  destiny,  is  almost  nU\ 
Mr.  Claudel  disposes  of  so  few  arresting  situations  that 
some  of  his  plays  contain  none  at  all ;  and  the  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  the  dramatis  fersonce  as  character-portrayals. 

Most  of  Mr.  Maeterlinck’s  plays  lie  open  to  the  same 
criticism — though  he  can  produce,  with  unusual  means, 
the  kind  of  “  suspense  ”  which  we  associate  with  a  dramatic 
“  situation.”  Mr.  Maeterlinck,  moreover,  commands  a 
medium,  which,  whether  we  condemn  it  as  meretricious 
or  not,  undeniably  has  the  virtue,  like  Signor  Puccini’s 
music,  of  producing  a  very  definite  and  very  poignant 
emotional  effect  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  public.  But 
Mr.  Claudel  is  incapable  even  of  this  attraction.  He 
employs  as  his  linguistic  vehicle  a  verse  so  very  free  that 
its  laws  and  even  its  justification  have  hitherto  baffled 
the  critics,  hesitant  whether  or  not  to  disdain  their  only 
clue — the  remark  of  a  character  in  T he  City — as  a  rather 
heavy-handed  practical  joke  of  the  author’s.  In  effect, 
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though  unhappy  actors  and  reciters  resort  to  a  kind  of 
intoning  in  order  to  “  get  it  across  ”  at  all,  no  one,  without 
the  printed  book  in  his  hand,  would  mistake  their  efforts 
for  spoken  verse.  It  is  just,  for  the  greater  part,  a  kind 
of  undistinguished  pseudo-poetical  prose,  very  uncon¬ 
genial  to  the  genius  of  the  French  language,  cut  up  into 
irregular  lengths — perhaps  to  mark  breathing-pauses. 
(This  is  the  solitary  clue  referred  to;  as  in  different  redac¬ 
tions  of  the  same  speech  Mr.  Claudel  breaks  up  his  para¬ 
graphs  differently,  this  “  law,”  even  if  it  were  established, 
hardly  seems  to  justify  the  typographical  eccentricities  to 
which  it  gives  rise.)  It  is,  however,  not  merely  undistin¬ 
guished,  but  in  places  obscure,  and  in  a  two-fold  manner; 
for  one  thing,  because  it  is  so  involved  in  construction  that 
to  Frenchmen  it  reads  like  a  translation  from  some  foreign 
tongue;  and,  secondly,  because,  firmly  embedded  in  its 
obfusc  tissues,  it  can  contain  aphoristic  tumours  like 
these : — “  And  the  other  moment  has  known  the  honest 
Muses,  blowers  of  the  fire,  hands,  the  child’s  good  be¬ 
haviour,  daughters  of  the  old  man  ”  (7' he  City,  first  version. 
Act  III);  or  “  The  human  man,  as  a  lonely  traveller  during 
a  very  hard  frost  withdraws  himself  into  his  horse’s  bowels, 
again  seizes  his  female  by  the  breasts  ”  {Golden-Head, 
Act  III). 

Such  obscurity  is  not  merely  a  weakness  or  a  deficiency ; 
it  is  a  positive  blemish,  which  a  parallel  deformity  accentu¬ 
ates.  As  grave  linguistic  or  syntactical  harshness  from 
time  to  time  interrupts  the  even  tenour  of  the  speeches, 
so  the  edifying  exaltation  of  the  action  every  now  and 
then  comes  crashing  to  earth  over  some  very  foul  word  or 
some  incomprehensible  or  revolting  incident.  Very  often 
the  two,  the  abstruse  and  the  beastly,  go  together,  as  in 
the  scene  towards  the  beginning  of  Golden-Head,  where, 
for  no  apparent  reason,  the  hero  spontaneously  oozes 
blood  over  a  faithful  follower’s  head;  and,  to  many,  the 
suckling  of  a  child  by  a  leper  at  the  climax  of  The  Tidings 
Brought  to  Mary  (a  detail  not  to  be  found  in  its  primitive 
form.  The  Damsel  Violaine)  may  justly  seem  as  disgusting 
as  it  is  unnecessary.  On  a  higher  plane,  the  mental 
agony  to  which,  particularly  in  the  last  act  of  The  Hostage, 
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the  agents  of  the  Roman  Church  subject  Sygne  Coiifon- 
taine  is  so  revolting  that  the  late  Mrs.  Meynell,  devout 
Roman  Catholic  as  she  was,  felt  impelled  to  protest  in 
the  august  pages  of  The  Dublin  Review  itself. 

To  discover,  then,  the  reasons  for  the  attraction  exercised 
by  Mr.  Claudel’s  dramas  upon  his  fairly  extensive  inter¬ 
national  public,  and  for  the  power  which  all  undeniably 
feel  emanating  from  them,  we  are  thrown  back  far  from 
the  world  of  phenomena  in  which  he  has  needs  set  his 
actions  and  characters  to  the  spirit-world  of  which,  as  we 
apprehend,  they  serve  merely  as  the  symbols.  Their  weak¬ 
nesses  and  deformities,  in  the  new  light  shed  upon  them, 
lose  some  of  their  unloveliness  and  much  of  their  in¬ 
explicability,  so  that  we  can  understand  Mr.  Claudel’s  own 
insensibility  to  their  shocking  nature  and  forgive  it  with 
the  reflection  made  by  much  his  justest  and  most  common- 
sensical  critic,  Mr.  de  Tonquedec,  when  he  observes  :  “  God 
obsesses  and  fascinates  him  to  such  a  degree  that,  from 
time  to  time,  he  comes  to  disregard  everything  else.” 

On  Mr.  Claudel’s  conception  of  God  there  depends, 
then,  effectively  most  of  his  appeal  as  a  writer  and  se^  . 
But  with  this  key  (as  it  seems)  thus  placed  in  our  eager 
hands,  we  are  conscious  of  a  most  disappointing  dimness 
and  disproportion  when  we  open  the  door.  The  temple 
which  we  had  pictured  as  so  stable  and  satisfying  betrays 
surely  suspicious  fissures  and  incompletenesses.  How  can 
the  architect  be  so  blind  to  its  blemishes?  An  historical 
account  of  his  development  will  explain  much. 

When  Mr.  Claudel  left  the  celebrated  Paris  Lyceum  of 
Lewis  the  Great  and  obtained  admission  to  the  over-excited 
circle  revolving  about  Mallarme,  the  philosophy  of  the 
market-place  was  the  materialistic  monism  associated  with 
the  name  of  Taine.  It  repelled  him,  and  he  sought  refuge 
from  its  insistence  alternately  in  debauchery  and  perusal  of 
the  recently  “  discovered  ”  poet  Rimbaud,  of  whom  he 
later  declared :  “  Others  have  instructed  me,  but  Arthur 
Rimbaud  alone  has  constructed  me.”  At  the  same  time  he 
had  ever  before  him  the  spectacle  of  one  of  his  grandfathers 
slowly  succumbing  to  cancer  of  the  stomach.  In  such  a 
condition  of  depressed  spirits  and  exasperated  sensibilities 
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he  attended  vespers  one  Christmas  Day  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Paris,  His  heart,  he  tells  us,  was  of  a  sudden 
touched,  and  he  believed.  Belief,  if  it  be  not  mere  moral 
intoxication,  presupposes  an  object  of  some  sort;  and 
though  at  this  stage,  as  is  but  natural,  the  particular  object 
of  Mr.  Claudel’s  faith  was  to  him  (and  remains  to  us)  some¬ 
what  fogged,  its  general  nature  is  easy,  as  it  is  important, 
to  apprehend.  The  God  whom,  with  the  help  of  “a  five- 
sous  candle,”  the  unhappy  boy  found  as  he  leant  against 
a  darkling  pillar  of  Notre  Dame,  was  a  comforter,  to  stand 
between  him  and  the  maw  of  “nothingness,  this  horrible 
brother  who  does  not  understand  me.”  As  Montaigne  had 
said :  “  I  love  him,  because  he  is  he,”  so  Mr.  Claudel 
declares :  “  As  for  him,  he  is,”  and  hopes  loyally  by  this 
emphatic  counter-check  to  preclude  further  theosophic 
speculation  in  himself  and  those  interested  in  him. 

This  God,  however,  can  and  must  be  further  defined. 
First  and  foremost,  he  is  a  Being,  something  or  someone 
that  can  be  loved,  as  Mr.  Claudel  cannot  love  abstractions 
such  as  Justice,  Truth,  Divinity,  Beauty  or  Natural  Law. 
His  appeal  is  private  and  personal.  He  is  the  God  of  the 
great  mystics,  who  were  also  great  lovers.  Unhappily  Mr. 
Claudel  has  serious  limitations  as  a  lover.  Too  frequently 
he  approaches  his  lover-God,  not  like  a  Donne  or  St. 
Teresa,  but  as  a  not  very  amiable  or  civilised  type  of  young 
man  considers  his  mistress — someone  cruel,  exacting, 
capricious,  fascinating  perhaps,  but  not  quite  her  swain’s 
equal  emotionally,  morally  or  intellectually.  He  becomes 
the  God  of  whom  Mr.  Claudel,  not  greatly  to  our  surprise, 
tells  us  that  man  made  him  and  that  priests  hold  him  in 
their  hands  and  command  him.  “  God  is  not  above  you, 
but  beneath  you,”  he  lets  his  model  priest,  M.  Badilon,  say. 

The  first  unofficial,  personal  conversion  took  place  in 
1886,  when  the  poet  was  eighteen  years  old;  not  until  1889 
did  the  second  occur,  when  Mr.  Claudel  submitted  himself 
to  the  formal  business  of  reception  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  On  the  rapturous  first  meeting  and  betrothal  fol¬ 
lowed,  so  to  speak,  the  affair  before  the  registrar.  It  had 
one  highly  singular  feature :  though  the  bridegroom  did 
not  notice  it,  the  bride  whom  he  took  before  all  men  was 
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not  the  same  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his  troth,  and  in 
this  m,istake  or  imposture  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole 
“  difficulty  ”  about  Mr.  Claudel.  The  God  whom  he  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  was 
the  traditional  deity  of  their  Thomist  theologians,  and  the 
characteristics  of  his  to  which  they  directed  his  chief  care 
seem  to  have  been  those  of  which  least  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  old  lover-God.  They  confronted  Mr.  Claudel, 
as  Mr.  Claudel  now  confronts  us,  with  a  fundamental  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  his  basic  creed,  which  would  largely  nullify 
the  effect  of  his  first  conversion,  and  which,  probably  for 
that  reason,  he  has  endeavoured  to  cover  up  ever  since. 

The  lover-God  had  been  arbitrary,  as  young  women  are  : 
the  new  God  was  arbitrary  too,  but  his  caprice  was  the 
jealousy  of  Jehovah, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent; 
vainly  did  Mr.  Claudel  try,  as  from  time  to  time  he  still 
fruitlessly  endeavours,  to  reconcile  the  tenderness  of  the 
Comforter  with  the  splendour  and  awfulness  of  the  God  of 
Hosts,  to  melt  him  whom  man  made  into  him  who  made 
man.  “  What  invasion,”  he  exclaims  in  such  a  moment, 
”  of  an  empire  or  of  a  woman’s  body  between  pitiless  arms 
comparable  to  this  seizure  of  our  soul  by  God !  ”  In  the 
end,  however,  he  can  never  completely  identify  his  Lover 
with  his  Lord;  he  can  but  mass  their  characteristics, 
nebulous  and  irreconcilable  as  they  are,  and  manufacture 
the  chaotic  figment  of  entity  to  embody  them. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  Mr.  Claudel’s  admission  to 
the  Roman  communion  would  largely  nullify  the  effect  of 
his  first  conversion,  which,  by  its  implicit  personal  assur¬ 
ance  (afterwards  unavoidably  weakened),  served  to  scare 
away  the  bogeys  that  beset  his  sensitive,  timorous  soul.  It 
would  be  idle  to  deny,  however,  that  it  compensated  him 
for  this  in  great  measure.  At  no  time  have  the  lineaments 
of  the  God  of  his  youth  entirely  faded  from  his  memory, 
but  they  have  inevitably  grown  dimmer,  and  as  they  did  so, 
his  God-obsessed,  God-craving  mind  turned  for  the  com¬ 
fort  it  needed  to  his  successor  and  his  sponsors.  It  came  to 
accept  everything  that  the  Roman  Church — “  Visible 
Word  ”  of  God,  as  he  comforted  himself  by  believing — told 
him,  its  legends,  its  philosophy  (in  so  far  as  a  mind  essen- 
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tially  incapable  of  systems  apprehends  it),  and,  above  all, 
its  theory  of  authority. 

The  Utopia  of  his  fancies  accordingly,  the  Utopia  within 
or  near  whose  confines  his  plays  are  laid,  is  a  well-ordered, 
agricultural  world,  with  kings  holding  their  tenure  from  the 
Church,  with  a  feudal  aristocracy  and  a  graded  but  rigid 
caste-system,  in  which  priests  and  fathers  have  almost  un¬ 
limited  powers  in  their  own  spheres,  and  in  which  it  is 
unpleasant  to  be  anything  but  a  father  or  a  priest,  and 
particularly  unpleasant  to  be  a  woman.  Jehovah  sits  on 
high,  dispensing  injustice  and  rewarding  violence  through 
his  shogun  at  Rome  :  the  fulfilment  of  Duty  is  the  supreme 
virtue,  and  includes  even  the  Duty  of  Joy.  Solomon,  Alva 
and  Cardinal  Manning  would  probably  feel  very  much  at 
home  in  it,  but  it  would  provide  no  place,  save  in  one  of 
its  many  dungeons,  for  Socrates  or  Victor  Cousin  or 
Florence  Nightingale.  (If  one  would  see  to  what  extremes 
Mr.  Claudel  pushes  his  theory  of  authority  he  has  but  to 
study  The  Hostage,  the  expression  of  the  narrowest 
“  legitimist  ”  views,  the  exaltation,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of 
the  weak-kneed  ecclesiastic  Pius  VII  and  of  the  scoundrel 
we  all  know  as  Louis  XVIII,  who  aggravates  our  distaste 
of  him  by  an  offensive  parade  in  a  semi-sacerdotal 
capacity.) 

But  neither  the  internal  assurance  of  supernatural 
friendship  nor  alliance  with  so  powerful  a  stabilising  agent 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  finally  and  completely 
served  its  prime  purpose  for  Mr.  Claudel,  the  banishment 
of  his  almost  ubiquitous  fear,  fear  of  the  unknown  in  the 
realm  of  the  unknowable,  and  fear  of  man  and  of  thought 
in  the  realm  of  the  knowable.  It  always,  Mr.  Claudel 
guessed,  remained  possible  for  an  acute  mind  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  anomaly  and  insecurity  of  his  position,  to  emit 
the  still  small  voice  of  reason  against  which  the  most  lusty 
and  prolonged  hollaing  and  singing  of  anthems  would 
little  avail.  And  with  his  endeavour  to  obviate  such  a 
calamity,  we  come  to  the  third  stage  in  Mr.  Claudel’s 
religious  history,  the  underpinning  of  ill-joined 
foundations. 

It  was  an  impossible  task  that  he  imposed  upon  himself 
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in  the  first  two,  vital,  parts  of  the  work  misnamed  Ars 
Poetica  (1907)  and  plainly  inspired  by  Mallarme’s 
Divagations.  On  the  one  hand  he  meant  to  give  an 
intellectual  sanction  to  his  creed  of  Emotion  and 
Authority.  On  the  other  hand,  destruction  always  having  a 
savage  attraction  for  him,  he  desired  with  an  even  keener 
ardour  to  discredit  analysis  and  argument,  to  prove,  that 
is  to  say,  the  total  inefficacy  of  the  Intellect  whose  sanc¬ 
tions  he  was  simultaneously  courting.  To  set  about  this 
with  even  the  slenderest  prospect  of  success,  he  must 
plainly  discard  all  old  processes  of  thought  and  persuasion 
and  have  recourse  to  a  new  Metaphysic  and,  above  all,  to  a 
new  Logic.  It  stands,  he  claims,  relatively  to  the 
old  Logic  as  syntax  does  to  accidence;  but  on  exam¬ 
ination  we  discover  his  analogy  to  be  faulty;  he  achieves  no 
extension  of  scope,  but  merely  a  substitution ;  for  the  Logic 
of  the  syllogism  he  gives  us  the  logic  of  the  Pun,  the  arbit¬ 
rary  assumption  of  the  essential  identity  of  objects  and 
concepts  because,  after  centuries  of  language  corruption, 
the  names  by  which  they  are  symbolised  jingle  similarly  in 
a  language  spoken  by  an  insignificant  fraction  of  mankind 
and  probably  unknown  to  the  angels.  Connaissance  (ac¬ 
quaintance,  knowledge,  knowing,  cognisance),  for  example, 
is  the  same  thing  as  co-7iaissance  (simultaneous  birth,  co- 
nascence) ;  naitre  (to  be  borne)  as  (not  to  be) ;  and  so 

forth.  The  Metaphysic,  partly  reared  upon  this,  is,  naturally 
enough,  the  Metaphysic  of  Analogy,  the  Ethic  that  of  the 
Parable.  It  is  thus  the  essence  of  caprice,  private  inter¬ 
pretation,  individualism,  that  Mr.  Claudel  pretends  to  erect 
into  the  chief  buttress  of  an  edifice  for  housing  and  hallowing 
the  geniuses  of  discipline,  uniformity  and  authority. 

IV 

Outside  quite  a  small  set  of  his  cultivated  co-religionists 
Mr.  Claudel’s  theological,  philosophical  and  sociological 
views  will  gain  him  as  few  admirers  as  his  dramaturgical 
talents.  But  there  are  a  number  of  works,  so  far  excluded 
from  our  purview,  on  which,  it  seems  probable,  his  future 
fame  will  rest  much  more  securely  than  on  those  plays 
characterised  as  typical. 
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•One  of  them  is  a  play — though  extraordinarily  different 
from  the  sanguinary  tenebrosity  of  Golden-Head  and  the 
saccharine  radiance  of  The  Tidings  Brought  to  Mary. 
That  is  Proteus  (1914),  the  operetta  “book”  already 
mentioned.  It  is  clearly  inspired  by  Halevy  and  Offen¬ 
bach’s  La  Belle  HSlene,  which  in  Mr.  Reinhardt’s  recent 
revival  Mr.  Claudel  doubtless  enjoyed  while  he  was 
consul  in  Germany.  The  chief  butts  of  this  farce  are 
Proteus,  represented  as  an  old  junk  merchant  of  Naxos, 
and,  as  in  La  Belle  HHene,  Menelaus :  their  ingenious 
bilking  in  an  incongruous  mix-up  of  classical  myth  and 
ultra-modern  inventions  provides  a  number  of  clever  and 
really  diverting  situations.  They  reveal  the  author  as 
possessing  a  well-developed  sense  of  humour,  more  Anglo- 
Saxon  than  Gallic,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  may  exercise 
again,  pure,  for  our  delectation,  and  perhaps  even  apply, 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  be  salutary,  to  his  own  self- 
criticism  when  engaged  on  heavier  work. 

But  there  are  also  other  pieces,  altogether  outside  the 
dramatic  pale :  some  memoirs  and  comments  on  his  own 
work;  a  fantastic  treatise  on  church  architecture,  forming 
the  third  part  of  the  Ars  Poetica\  translations  from  the 
ancient  Greek  and  from  the  English;  an  attractive  travel 
sketch-book.  Knowledge  of  the  East  (1900);  and  nine  and 
a  half  small  volumes  of  more  or  less  lyrical  poetry.  We 
shall  find  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Claudel’s  work 
affords  in  these  last,  and  in  certain  passages  from  the  plays, 
independent  of  their  contexts,  where  the  mere  lyrical 
impulse  has  been  powerful  enough  to  sweep  aside  the 
obstacle  of  an  obscure  syntax  and  overstep  the  puny 
barriers  of  a  grotesque  prosody. 

Purely  as  a  poet,  then,  Mr.  Claudel  makes  his  prime 
appeal,  as  in  their  valuable  studies  both  Mrs.  Perrin  {Revue 
des  deux  Mondes)  and  Mr.  Middleton  Murry  {Edinburgh 
Review)  insisted  years  ago,  when  they  had  much  less  prima- 
facie  lyric  to  go  on.  But  he  makes  this  appeal  by  no  means 
with  all  his  poetry.  Often  it  is  turgid,  in  the  way  described ; 
often  pitiably  trite,  as  in  his  “  primitivistic  ”  versification  of 
saints’  lives ;  often  broken  beneath  the  burden  of  incoherent 
thoughts. 

Much  sifting  has  to  be  done.  The  result  of  it  is 
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remarkable.  It  squares  almost  exactly  with  that  of  an 
analogous,  not  altogether  futile,  process,  that  of  separating 
form  from  content.  To  put  it  bluntly,  those  passages 
which,  for  their  beauty  of  sound  and  harmony  of  the  images 
evoked,  ravish  the  reader,  have  no  “content,”  or  a  very 
minimum.  Very  rarely  indeed  does  Mr.  Claudel  produce 
his  greatest  effects  in  any  of  the  long  harangues  or  rhap¬ 
sodies  which  utter  the  profound  ideas  he  believes  himself 
pregnant  withal,  or  in  the  large  pronouncements  which  lay 
bare  before  the  public  the  earnest  thinker  and  devotee  in 
him.  The  Five  Great  Odes  (1910),  by  reason  of  their 
greatness,  are  five  great  failures.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
with  small,  purely  lyrical  “  asides,”  or  in  the  expression  of 
very  commonplace  sensations,  that  Mr.  Claudel  wins  the 
title  of  poet. 

The  earliest  example  of  this  occurs  already  in  his  first 
work  of  importance,  Golden-Head  (1890),  where  it  has  as 
much  relevancy  to  dramatic  propriety  and  to  the  subject  of 
the  play  as,  say,  the  quotation  in  that  place  of  Keats’s  Ode 
to  Autumn,  with  which  it  has  something  in  common. 

The  Muse  sometimes  strays  on  one  of  earth’s  paths; 

And,  taking  advantage  of  the  evening  hour  when  they  eat  their  pottage 
in  the  hamlets, 

She  passes  by,  barefoot,  her  hair  bushed  out  by  laurel-leaves,  and,  as 
she  chants  some  verses,  walks  along  the  water-side 

Alone,  alone  like  some  wild  stag.’ 

Vignettes  such  as  this  are  scattered,  though  hardly  with 
a  lavish  hand,  throughout  Mr.  Claudel’s  verse.  Perhaps 
the  most  moving  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem 
Pater  Noster,  in  The  Mass  over  Yonder  (1919),  which,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  wars,  presents  a  middle- 
aged  husband  lying  in  bed  side  by  side  with  his  young 
wife,  peaceably  discussing  their  plans — a  piece  infinitely 
more  effective  in  bringing  home  the  desolation,  even  sub¬ 
limity,  of  war  than  the  sabre-rattling,  large-mouthed 

(i)  La  Muse  parfois  s’^gare  dans  un  chemin  terrestre; 

Et  profitant  de  I’heure  le  soir  oCi  ils  mangent  la  soupe  dans  les 
bourgs 

La  passante  aux  cheveux  h6riss6s  de  launers  marche  nupieds, 
chantant  des  vers,  le  long  de  I’eau 

Toute  seule,  comme  un  cerf  farouche. 
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jubilations  attempted  in  Three  W at- Poems  (1915).  A 
longer  achievement  in  the  same  placid  mode  is  this,  taken 
from  Corona  Benignitatis  (1915) : — 

When  evening  falls,  blotting  out  rubric  and  majuscule, 

When  all  my  office  is  said  down  to  the  last  chapter. 

Without  book  or  rosary  I  remain  in  this  great  crimson  world. 

Two  planets  that  hang  obliquely,  one  low,  the  other  high. 

Are  vanishing  towards  the  sun  which  vanishes  into  this  night  of 
Pentecost 

Like  a  silver  falcon  covering  a  dove  of  pearl. 

All  is  hushed,  but  the  spirit  containing  all  things  will  not  contain 
itself  in  me. 

The  spirit  which  holds  all  things  together  has  the  knowledge  of 
speech. 

Its  inextinguishable  clamour  within  me,  like  water  that  fuses  and 
breaks  into  foam. 

This  voice  has  neither  speech  nor  language,  pause  nor  sense. 

Nothing  but  a  cry,  the  modulation  of  Joy,  Joy  itself  rising  and  falling. 

O  God,  I  hear  my  foolish  soul  within  me  as  it  weeps  and  as  it  sings. 

While  it  is  yet  day  and  it  is  not  night, 

I  hear  my  soul  within  me  like  a  little  bird  in  its  joy. 

All  alone  and  ready  to  flit,  like  a  swallow  exulting. 

When  we  come  to  the  larger  utterances,  the  first  (perhaps 
the  only  one)  to  strike  the  reader  as  poetry  of  a  high  order 
throughout  is  the  Cantata  for  Three  Voices  (1914),  rightly 
so-called  as  a  piece  of  music  before  all  else,  in  which  the 
poet  astounds  by  his  ability  to  produce  in  one  medium  the 
effects  associated  with  another,  as  Mr.  Ravel  can  make  a 
part-song  sound  like  a  string  quartette. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  maintain  that  in  all  those  speeches 
and  songs  on  which,  as  we  may  imagine,  Mr.  Claudel,  the 
reactionary  reformer,  aspirant  to  the  Grand  Manner  and 
devout  Catholic,  particularly  prides  himself  (with  a 
Christian  pride,  of  course),  he  has  failed.  The  last  poem 
quoted  at  length  is,  quite  clearly,  transfused  with  religious 
feeling;  the  volume  Corona  Benignitatis  contains  another 
fine  poem  of  definitely  religious  content.  Commemoration 
of  the  Faithful  Dead,  the  Three  War-Poems  one  in  which 
the  rhetoric  really  moves,  called  Behind  Them.  There  are 
the  great  love-speeches  of  Jacques  Hury  in  The  Tidings 
Brought  to  Mary  and  of  Mesa  and  Yse  in  Division  of 
Noon,  blending  the  sublime  with  the  beautiful.  Still,  all 
these  instances  are  the  outcome  of  simple  emotion,  and  it 
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is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  two  are  as  dramatic  in 
their  essence  as  anything  that  Mr.  Claudel  has  achieved : 
he  himself,  the  man  with  the  mission,  the  involved  thoughts 
and  pronouncements,  is  here  altogether  hidden  from  our 
view,  he  has  projected  himself  completely  into  creatures  of, 
spontaneous  impulse. 

To  sum  up  :  when  he  is  content  to  feel  like  a  very  simple, 
ordinary  mortal,  and  to  sing  unaffectedly  with  the  voice 
God  gave  him,  Mr.  Claudel  writes  his  best  poetry,  poetry 
of  a  high  order  intrinsically.  But  when  he  argues,  when 
he  tries  to  handle  thoughts  and  ideas,  he  comes  to  grief. 
He  may  be  a  good  poet ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  intellectual 
faculty,  or  his  foolish  scorn  of  it,  will  prevent  his  ever 
ranking,  among  mankind  at  large,  as  a  great  poet.  He 
cannot  in  the  last  test  compare  with  Dante  or  even  with 
Donne.  Similarly  he  is  not  a  great  Catholic.  The  great 
Catholics  have  been  great  mystics,  like  St.  Teresa,  or 
great  philosophers,  like  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  in  both  in¬ 
stances  the  greatness  lies  inherent  in  the  sharpness  of  their 
mental  or  spiritual  vision.  Not  a  great  Catholic  poet,  our 
verdict  therefore  must  run ;  not  even  a  good  Catholic  poet, 
for  in  general  he  seems  best  as  a  poet  where  he  is  least 
a  Churchman ;  but  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  poet. 
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By  “Augur” 

Ages  ago  there  was  a  king  who  broke  the  rule  of  decency 
by  appearing  naked  in  public.  So  says  Hans  Andersen. 
The  king’s  subjects  held  him  in  such  veneration  that  they 
dared  not  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground  in  his  presence. 
They  did  not  know  that  he  was  naked.  But  a  child, 
peeping  from  behind  its  mother’s  skirts,  shrilled :  “  The 
king  is  naked !  ”  The  people  looked  up  and  knew  the 
truth. 

This  fable  comes  to  my  mind  when  I  consider  the 
conduct  of  the  men  whom  we  have  elected  to  govern  us. 
The  tendency  is  to  place  them  on  a  level  above  ordinary 
mortals.  In  consequence  we  have  exaggerated  hopes  and 
we  suffer  great  disappointments.  As  a  humble  observer 
I  am  tempted  to  exclaim :  “  These  men  are  human !  ” 
Many  errors  of  judgment  occur  because  people  forget 
that  political  leaders  are  not  supermen. 

Politics  are  a  part  of  everyday  life  and  are  on  a  lower 
level  than  arts  or  science.  No  amount  of  democracy  can 
produce  a  painter  or  an  inventor.  We  elect  Prime 
Ministers,  but  we  would  be  ridiculous  if  we  tried  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  Rembrandt  through  the  ballot  box,  or  an  Edison. 
We  have  most  of  us,  at  some  time  or  another,  imagined  that 
if  put  in  their  places  we  could  improve  upon  the  activities 
of  the  political  leaders  of  the  day.  Few  have  dared  even 
to  dream  that  they  could  paint  a  picture  or  invent  the 
gramophone.  In  this  democratic  age  we  all  are  potential 
Prime  Ministers.  The  latter  must  be  judged  by  the  same 
standards  exactly  which  impartial  observers  would  apply 
to  ourselves.  Politics  are  an  intensely  human  affair,  and 
the  men  who  go  in  for  them  are  only  human. 

Two  months  ago  a  Conference  met  in  London  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  application  of  the  Dawes  Report  on 
German  reparations.  It  presented  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  influence  of  the  human  element  on 
international  relations.  Here  was  a  case  of  a  clearly 
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defined  situation  complicated  by  the  human  characteristics 
of  the  men  who  met  at  the  Conference. 

What  was  the  situation  }  France  and  Belgium  had  gone 
into  the  Ruhr  to  force  Germany  into  submission.  They 
won  on  this  issue  because  last  autumn  Germany  capitu¬ 
lated  after  months  of  stubborn  passive  resistance.  The 
next  set  of  the  political  game  was  lost  by  France  and 
Belgium  because  they  failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
capitulation.  I  am  an  admirer  of  M.  Poincare,  whom  I 
consider  a  great  statesman.  Yet  I  say  unhesitatingly  that 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  lies  with 
M.  Poincare  because  he  missed  the  psychological  moment 
when,  by  declaring  the  end  of  passive  resistance,  he  could 
have  dictated  his  will  and  would  have  had  the  Experts’ 
Report  six  months  earlier.  The  Dawes  Report  would  have 
been  the  report  of  M.  Poincare.  But  the  human  element 
in  M.  Poincare  asserted  itself.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afraid  of  letting  go  the  substance  for  the  shadow;  he  hung 
on  until  it  was  too  late.  The  Belgians  pretend  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  their  influence  M.  Poincare  would  not 
have  even  sanctioned  the  M.I.C.U.M.  contracts  with  the 
Ruhr  industrialists.  Personally,  I  am  satisfied  that  during 
that  critical  period  French  policy  was  influenced  by  the 
idea  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  replace  the  prosaic  pursuit 
of  reparations  by  that  of  security,  as  expressed  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  Rhenish  separatism.  This  red 
herring  drawn  across  the  trail  spoilt  the  hunting.  I 
remember  well  in  the  spring  of  1923  the  separatist 
rising  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  looked  suspiciously  like  a 
faked  thing  provoked  by  the  Government  in  Berlin.  Yet 
I  remember  one  of  the  highest  French  officials  declaring 
that  here  at  last  was  the  beginning  of  the  German  federal 
movement  which  would  bring  security  to  France. 

This  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that,  in  my  opinion, 
M.  Poincare  is  the  greatest  statesman  of  France.  If  fine 
patriotism,  trenchant  intelligence,  great  knowledge  and 
high  ideals  are  needed  to  make  a  statesman,  M.  Poincare 
possesses  all  these  qualities.  Nevertheless,  he  is  only 
human,  and  as  Shakespeare,  that  great  connoisseur  of 
human  nature,  has  written  :  “  The  man  who  does  not  make 
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mistakes  never  does  anything  else  either.”  Yet  the  inex¬ 
orable  law  of  the  jungle  applies  to  the  domain  of  politics : 
a  mistake  must  be  paid  for.  M.  Poincare  was  obliged 
to  retire,  not  because  he  had  been  successful  in  the  Ruhr 
occupation,  but  because  he  had  failed  to  exploit  the  fruits 
of  a  brilliant  victory.  Another  political  group  came  into 
power,  because  it  was  necessary  to  liquidate  the  situation 
created  by  the  defeat  of  France  in  the  second  set  of  the 
game  on  the  Rhine.  And  so  France  got  M.  Herriot. 

Here  we  come  across  the  human  element  with  a 
vengeance.  If  in  M.  Poincare  there  are  traits  which,  quite 
unjustly,  have  caused  people  to  suppose  him  to  be  capable 
of  inhuman  detachment,  M.  Herriot  is  all  soulful  senti¬ 
ment.  He  carries  his  heart  on  the  palm  of  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  and  he  is  ready  to  open  his  soul  to  com¬ 
plete  strangers  whom  he  meets  in  the  corridor  of  his 
London  hotel.  He  is  full  of  good  intentions,  perfectly 
honest,  but  lacks  moral  backbone,  and  he  is  swayed  like 
a  reed  by  the  advice  of  the  man  he  has  met  last.  M.  Herriot 
is  a  man  of  great  natural  endowments.  In  his  youth  he 
was  a  great  worker  and  acquired  a  fund  of  valuable  know¬ 
ledge.  In  his  early  manhood  he  gave  great  intellectual 
promise.  Later  he  exhibited  administrative  talent  as 
mayor  of  Lyons;  although  it  is  said  that  the  latter  dis¬ 
tinction  was  easily  earned,  because  the  Lyons  municipality 
is  fortunate  in  having  splendid  permanent  officials  at  the 
head  of  various  departments.  It  seems  that  the  thing  has 
happened  to  M.  Herriot  which  is  the  fate  of  so  many  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  the  Latin  races :  after  maturity  his  intellectual 
growth  ceased  and  he  lives  on  the  accumulated  capital  of 
previous  hard-working  days.  The  power  of  brilliant  and 
persuasive  speech  remains  and  serves  him  well  on  occasion. 

At  the  Conference  we  saw  him  as  a  man  with  a  frank, 
boyish  manner,  with  a  kindly  disposition  towards  all  men, 
old  enemies  included,  with  a  flabbiness  of  the  mind  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  concentrate  upon  a  policy, 
much  less  to  keep  to  a  policy.  Heaven  knows !  among 
the  members  of  the  Conference  there  were  many  who  had 
been  bitterly  opposed  to  M.  Poincare.  And  yet  these 
same  men,  confronted  day  by  day  by  M.  Herriot’s  flabbi- 
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ness,  sighed  for  the  directness  and  the  decision  of  the  man 
who  had  been  the  bogey  of  their  dreams.  But,  instead 
of  M.  Poincare,  they  saw  before  them  the  elusive  M. 
Herriot.  A  patriot,  no  doubt;  a  politician,  of  sorts;  a 
statesman,  certainly  not.  With  M.  Herriot  at  its  head  the 
French  delegation  had  no  policy,  and  for  weeks  drifted 
hither  and  thither  on  the  ocean  of  controversy  created  at 
the  plenary  meetings  and  in  the  various  committees.  No 
doubt  there  were  worthy  people  in  the  delegation,  as,  for 
example,  M.  Jacques  Seydoux,  whose  luminous  intelli¬ 
gence  dominates  the  reparations  question  in  France,  and 
M.  Parmentier,  the  financial  expert,  one  of  the  best  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  little  known  and  remarkable  body,  the 
French  Inspectorate  of  Finance.  But  individual  members, 
however  remarkable,  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  chaos 
created  by  the  irresolute  and  spineless  chief.  With 
M.  Herriot  were  two  of  his  Ministers:  M.  Clementel,  of 
Finance,  and  General  Nollet,  of  War.  The  latter  opposed 
and  thwarted  his  chief  for  days  and  weeks  on  end,  and 
in  despair  M.  Herriot  went  to  Paris  to  ask  Marshal  Foch 
to  reduce  the  opposition  of  the  obstinate  general. 

On  the  day  the  French  delegation  arrived  in  London  it 
was  already  clear  that  it  had  come  to  liquidate  the  Ruhr 
incident.  But  for  the  purely  human  reasons  given  above 
weeks  were  needed  to  accomplish  a  purpose  which  could 
have  been  achieved  in  as  many  days.  The  public  must 
not  imagine  that  the  F  rench  delegation  was  the  only  one  in 
which  human  passions  and  intrigues  destroyed  unity  and 
working  capacity.  The  British  delegation  suffered  from 
the  same  defects,  although  in  a  lesser  degree.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  was  superior  to  M.  Herriot  in  statesmanship 
(this  is  not  much  of  a  compliment),  yet  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  from  his  colleagues  that  unity  which 
stands  for  a  swift  and  complete  success.  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  chairman  of 
the  most  important  committee  of  the  Conference,  asserted 
the  independence  of  his  aloof  and  vindictive  nature  by 
running  counter  to  the  intentions  of  his  chief  on  more  than 
one  occasion  and  by  unnecessarily  embittering  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Mr.  Snowden  by  his  inflexible  combative  attitude 
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has  helped  to  prolong  the  Conference  as  much  as  Herriot 
with  his  zigzagging,  discursive  flabbiness. 

Space  does  not  permit  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the 
Conference.  But  what  I  have  said  should  suffice  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  importance  of  the  human  element.  If  we  neglect 
it  what  a  fund  of  precious  anecdote  we  would  stand  to 
lose.  Here,  for  example,  is  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
after  a  meeting  of  Prime  Ministers  at  Downing  Street, 
chucklingly  asking  M.  Herriot  and  M.  Theunis,  the 
Belgian  Premier,  to  smile  when  they  leave,  so  as  to  mis¬ 
lead  “  those  awful  journalists.”  Here  again  is  M.  Theunis 
walking  with  M.  Herriot  along  Whitehall  and  despair¬ 
ingly  watching  M.  Herriot’s  hands,  which  the  latter  is 
incapable  of  keeping  still  while  he  talks.  The  clever 
Belgian  watches  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  the  crowd  of 
journalists  who  stalk  the  two  Premiers  and  certainly 
divine  from  M.  Herriot’s  desperate  gestures  that  he  is 
not  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  Conference  is 
developing.  M.  Herriot  at  midnight  meets  several 
journalists  on  the  staircase  of  his  hotel  and,  slapping  his 
thigh  in  desperation,  proclaims  that  he  is  like  Christ  and 
that  the  Conference  is  his  Calvary.  On  another  occasion 
he  compares  himself  with  Jules  Favre,  who  negotiated 
with  Bismarck  the  French  surrender  in  1870.  The  whole 
Conference  is  like  an  anthill,  full  of  activities  and  pur¬ 
poses  which  run  across  and  parallel  and  counter  to  each 
other;  an  exhibition  of  human  nature  and  not  at  its  best 
either. 

The  human  side  of  the  Conference  was  accentuated  by 
the  presence  of  the  journalists — the  agents  of  the  powerful 
Che-Ka  which  watches  over  the  doings  of  society. 
Curiosity  is  an  essentially  human  trait,  and  the  journalist’s 
business  is  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the  public  which  is 
possessed  by  this  poisonous  craving  for  news.  It  is  quite 
human  that  by  serving  this  public  need  the  journalists 
become  curiosity  fiends  themselves.  The  attitude  of  the 
various  politicians  towards  the  Press  brotherhood  was 
interesting  to  watch.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  who  is 
painfully  sensible  to  criticism  in  the  Press,  assumed  an 
attitude  of  aloof  detachment  as  if  he  did  not  care  at  all 
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for  what  would  appear  in  the  papers  next  morning. 
M.  Herriot,  on  the  contrary,  was  gushingly  talkative  and 
did  not  care  what  he  said  as  long  as  he  saw  satisfied  faces 
around  him.  M.  Theunis  was  coolly  calculating. 

To  round  off  the  impressions  of  the  Conference,  I  should 
mention  that  the  most  human  of  all  were  the  Germans. 
Their  naive  pleasure  at  having  escaped  the  clutches  of 
M.  Poincare  in  the  Ruhr  and  at  being  treated  again  as 
equals  was  evident.  M.  Herriot  told  them  :  “  There  are 
no  conquerors  and  no  vanquished.”  The  heady  new  wine 
at  times  went  to  their  heads  and  menaced  to  disturb  the 
reserved  attitude  which  they  tried  hard  to  maintain. 

Very  useful  and  very  human  were  the  Americans.  I 
had  the  occasion  to  point  out  to  one  of  them  that  it  was 
against  the  interests  of  his  country  to  allow  its  bankers  to 
have  such  a  prominent  and  widely  advertised  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Conference.  Surprised,  he  asked  for  the  reason 
of  my  remark.  I  explained  that  European  democracies 
disliked  the  idea  of  their  Governments  being  dictated  to 
by  foreign  capitalists.  In  addition,  this  blatant  domination 
of  the  bankers  would  be  the  best  argument  the  Bolsheviks 
have  ever  had  for  denouncing  the  evils  of  the  capitalist 
regime.  My  friend  retorted  gravely  that  this  was  a  good 
hard  business  liiie  nevertheless. 

I  have  lingered  over  the  description  of  some  aspects  of 
the  Conference  because  they  afford,  as  I  have  already  said, 
an  opportunity  to  show  that  the  men  whom  we  have  set  up 
as  our  governors  for  the  day  are  human  like  ourselves,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  The  great  figures  which  public 
opinion,  aided  by  a  servile  Press,  loves  to  erect  in  the 
political  arena  have  feet  of  clay,  and  topple  over  easily. 
This  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.;,  the  fragility  of  our 
political  leaders  obliges  us  to  keep  a  careful  watch 
over  their  activities.  Nations  are  fain  to  forget  the  old 
rule  that  no  Government  can  be  left  to  its  own  devices. 
It  must  be  followed  in  its  activities,  supported  in  its  diffi¬ 
cult  moments,  encouraged  when  it  tries  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  nation,  and  restrained  when  it  goes  against  it. 
Praise  and  criticism  are  useful  both;  silence  is  neglectful 
and  dangerous.  When  the  milk  is  spilt  it  is  too  late  to  look 
at  the  can. 
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What  baffles  comprehension,  but  what  is  probably  only 
further  proof  of  the  intensely  human  nature  of  politics,  is 
the  loose  way  in  which  we  elect  our  leaders.  I  am  sure 
that  more  care  is  exercised  in  appointing  a  matron  to  a 
hospital  or  a  midwife  in  a  small  village  than  in  selecting 
a  parliamentary  representative.  And  yet,  more  than  ever 
before,  do  the  political  midwives  of  Europe  need  all  their 
skill  and  coolness  to  assist  the  painful  birth  of  the 
peaceful  settlement  to  which  we  all  aspire.  More  power 
to  their  elbow,  but  let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment  that 
they  are  humans  like  ourselves.  Our  lips  are  accustomed  to 
say.  Err  are  humanum  est.  We  should  not  forget  in  our 
pride  that  it  is  not  the  errors  which  are  so  dangerous,  but 
the  way  humans  have  of  persisting  in  their  errors  and  of 
going  on  with  them.  Europe  suffers  more  from  the 
obstinacy  of  political  leaders  than  from  the  mistakes  they 
make. 


SOCIAL  REFORM  AND  EMPIRE 
SETTLEMENT. 

By  Sir  John  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  immersion  in  “  practical  ” 
politics  is  apt  to  blunt  the  sense  of  political  perspective; 
nor  would  the  proceedings  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
during  the  last  six  months  seem  to  negative  the  assump¬ 
tion.  During  the  present  Session  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  mainly  occupied — apart  from  the  necessary  and 
routine  business  of  “Supply”  and  “Ways  and  Means” 
— with  the  discussion  of  two  questions :  Housing  and 
Unemployment.  I  must  not  be  understood  for  one 
moment  to  suggest  that  these  problems  are  not  vitally 
important.  Unquestionably  they  are.  No  one  who  is 
brought  into  such  close  and  almost  confidential  contact 
with  the  daily  life  of  working  men  and  women  as, 
for  instance,  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  a  popular  con¬ 
stituency  is  privileged  to  be,  can  have  any  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  demand  for  work  whereby,  and  for  houses 
wherein,  to  live  a  decent  and  self-respecting  life.  To  many 
thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  both  these  problems  are 
of  pressing  and,  indeed,  supereminent  importance.  If,  and 
so  long  as,  they  remain  unsolved,  they  must  inevitably 
prolong  and  accentuate  that  spirit  of  restlessness  and  dis¬ 
content  which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  post-war 
society  in  this  not  less  than  in  other  countries. 

Nevertheless,  while  this  is  true,  and  must  at  all  con¬ 
venient  seasons  be  emphasised,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
some  danger  lest  these  questions  should  be  viewed,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  questions,  in  distorted  and  disproportionate 
perspective.  Thus,  a  reference  to  “  Hansard  ”  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  while,  since  the  opening  of  this  Parliament, 
the  House  of  Commons  has  devoted  weeks  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  time  to  matters  connected  with  housing  and  unem¬ 
ployment,  it  has  given  only  about  three  hours — and  those 
obtained,  by  the  luck  of  the  ballot,  for  a  private  member’s 
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motion — to  another  problem  which,  rightly  viewed,  is  just 
as  much  a  “  social  ”  problem  as  either  housing  or  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  is,  indeed,  closely  related  to  them. 

The  word  “emigration”  is  one  which  stinks  in  the 
nostrils  of  some  sections  of  the  working  class.  For 
reasons  which  it  is  possible  to  conjecture,  if  not  to  endorse, 
the  word  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  some  with  a  process 
of  deportation  or  transportation,  in  some  cases  actually 
compulsory,  in  bthers  induced  by  the  pressure  of  religious 
persecution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Puritan  emigrants  to 
North  America,  or  by  that  of  famine,  as  in  that  of  the 
emigrants  who  left  Ireland  in  the  years  following  1846. 
In  other  minds  the  prescription  of  “  State-aided  emigra¬ 
tion  ”  is  associated  with  the  teaching  of  “  hard-faced  ” 
economists  like  Malthus  and  his  most  eminent  disciple 
the  younger  Mill ;  and  doctrines  which  implicitly  deny  not 
only  the  “  right  to  work  ”  but  even  the  “  right  to  live  ”  are 
tiot  quickly  forgotten  nor  easily  forgiven  by  a  generation 
which  has  accepted  from  Louis  Blanc  the  aphorism  “  work 
or  maintenance.”  Wisely,  therefore,  the  word  emigratior 
has  been  superseded  by  that  of  “  settlement,”  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  hope  that  the  persons  most  nearly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  wise  solution  of  our  social  problems  may  be 
induced  to  regard  the  better  distribution  of  the  population 
of  the  Empire  as  one  of  the  problems  which  carries  with 
it  its  own  solution. 

Another  disquieting  question  obtrudes  itself.  Can  it  be, 
as  Sir  Martin  Conway  argued  in  a  recent  debate  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  that  the  too-bookish  urbanised  education  of  to-day 
is  responsible  for  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  ?  Has  it  evaporated  ?  Has  Robinson  Crusoe  lost  his 
power  of  appeal  to  boyhood  ?  Do  not  the  lads  of  to-day 
want  to  run  away  to  sea?  The  remarkable  and  wholly 
satisfactory  success  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides 
movement  would  seem  to  suggest  a  negative  answer, 
though  perhaps  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  somewhat  more 
disciplined,  and  the  pursuit  of  it  rather  more  organised 
than  of  yore.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evidently  of 
supreme  importance,  alike  for  the  future  of  the  Mother¬ 
land  and  of  the  daughter  Dominions,  that  the  younger 
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generation  of  our  citizens  should  be  taught  to  “think 
imperially” — not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  of  imperialistic 
aggression,  for  British  imperialism  is  profoundly  pacific, 
but  in  terms  of  social  and  economic  readjustment. 

The  problem  of  population  and  its  more  advantageous 
distribution  as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
is  plainly  pivotal.  Fortunately  it  can  be  briefly  stated. 
What  are  the  root  facts  of  the  contemporary  situation? 
At  home  we  have  a  vast  population  constricted  on  a  tiny 
island;  in  the  Southern  Seas  we  have  huge  islands,  in 
North  America  we  have  a  great  portion  of  a  continent 
sparsely  occupied  by  a  tiny  population.  In  Great  Britain 
there  are  nearly  43,0x50,000  people  crowded  on  to  85,500 
square  miles  of  soil,  or  about  450  persons  to  the  square 
mile  (for  England  alone  the  figure  is  over  700).  In 
Australia  we  have  a  population  rather  under,  in  Canada 
just  over,  two  to  the  square  mile.  In  England  there  is 
hardly  room  to  breathe ;  Australia,  with  an  area  more  than 
33  times  as  large  as  this  country  and  with  one-eighth  of 
our  population,  is  as  empty  as  a  drum.  Closely  related  to 
the  problem  of  population  is  that  of  subsistence.  The 
homeland  cannot  feed,  from  native  resources,  its  popu¬ 
lation.  There  is  much  talk  about  the  waste  of  land  and 
the  need  for  more  intensive  cultivation.  The  need  is 
indisputable,  but  to  ignore  the  bare  facts  is  to  mock  the 
people.  If  every  inch  of  ground  in  Great  Britain  were  to 
be  cultivated,  if  every  deer  forest  were  reclaimed,  every 
park  ploughed  up,  and  every  city  cleared  of  every  scrap 
of  buildings,  we  should  get  acres  per  head  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  generally  accepted  estimate  is  that  three  acres 
per  head  of  population  are  necessary  for  comfortable  sub¬ 
sistence;  or,  put  another  way,  there  should  not  be  more 
than  200  people  to  the  square  mile  (640  acres).^  France, 
for  instance,  which  is  approximately  self-supporting  in 
essential  foodstuffs,  has  about  3J  acres  per  head  of  popu¬ 
lation,  or  187  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  United 
States  has  31,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  density  of 
Japan,  which  has  no  fewer  than  320 — a  fact,  be  it  inci- 

(i)  Cf.  Vaughan  Cornish’s  most  instructive  and  interesting  work, 
A  Geography  of  Imperial  Defence.  1933. 
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dentally  remarked,  which  goes  to  the  root  of  what  is 
termed  the  “  Problem  of  the  Pacific.” 

That  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  could  produce  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  food  of  our  people  than  it  does 
at  present  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  to  deny.  But  another 
consideration  at  once  obtrudes  itself :  at  what  price  could 
the  additional  supply  be  obtained?  To  the  teeming 
populations  of  our  industrial  cities  and  mining  villages 
the  question  of  price  is  second  only  in  importance  to  that 
of  quantity.  This  point  is  frequently  ignored  by  ardent 
land  reformers,  who  see  visions  of  a  “  merrie  England  ” 
self-fed  on  home-grown  food  and  sustaining  a  redoubled 
rural  population.  Equally  it  is  ignored  by  those  who  look 
backwards  and  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  amenities  of  the 
“  golden  age  ”  which  preceded  the  days  of  capitalism  and 
industrialism.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  insular  Britain  was 
virtually  self-sufficing  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  it  was  a  Britain  which  never  carried  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  10,500,000  persons,  and  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  75  per  cent,  were  countryfolk.  That  the  pendulum 
has  swung  dangerously  in  the  opposite  direction  I  should 
be  the  last  person  to  deny;  nay,  it  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  present  paper  to  insist.  Nor  do  I  doubt 
that  we  should  be  in  a  safer  and  sounder  position  if  the 
balance  between  urban  and  rural  life,  between  industry 
and  agriculture,  could  be  to  some  extent  readjusted;  but 
the  possibility  of  readjustment  essentially  depends  upon 
the  solution  of  the  larger  problem  which  the  following 
paragraphs  will  explore. 

In  that  problem  two  factors  stand  out :  the  excessive 
density  of  population  in  Britain;  its  uneconomic 
paucity  in  the  outer  Empire.  This  disproportion  was 
further  accentuated  by  the  war  and  by  the  two  years  of 
artificial  prosperity  which  followed  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  During  the  years  19 14- 19  the  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  was  negligible  in  amount,  with  the  result 
that  by  1920  we  found  ourselves  with  an  excess  of  popula¬ 
tion  of  well  over  1,000,000,  while  the  Dominions  found 
themselves  with  a  deficiency  of  almost  corresponding 
amount.  The  effect  was  doubly  disastrous  :  at  home  a  glut 
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in  the  labour  market  and  consequent  unemployment  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  and  an  accentuation  of  the  housing 
shortage ;  in  the  Dominions  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
potential  producers  of  the  commodities  we  need  and  poten¬ 
tial  purchasers  of  the  goods  we  want  to  sell.  It  is  fashion¬ 
able,  in  some  quarters,  to  deride  the  notion  that  trade 
follows  the  flag;  but  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that,  man 
for  man,  our  own  kith  and  kin  in  the  great  Dominions  are 
incomparably  our  best  customers.  Thus,  during  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1924,  the  imports  of  Australia,  with 
only  5,500,000  people,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
^356,336,000,  as  compared  with  ;^5 7,563,000  taken  from 
us  by  the  United  States  with  more  than  100,000,000 
people;  or  £9  i8s.  id.  per  head  in  the  former  case,  com¬ 
pared  with  los.  5d.  in  the  latter.  In  New  Zealand  the 
fer  capita  consumption  of  British  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  is  still  higher,  amounting  to  no  less  than  £15  is.  lod. 
In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  it  is  £4  3s.  id.  Canada,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  divided  from  the  United  States  by  an 
“  invisible  frontier  ” ;  but  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
frontier  the  consumption  was  nearly  six  times  as  large  as 
in  the  United  States  :  £2  19s.  iid.  compared  with  los.  5d. 
In  Germany  it  was  14s.  2d.;  in  Russia,  4d.  It  needs  no 
abstruse  calculation  to  perceive  what  it  would  mean  for 
British  trade  if  1,000,000  persons  compulsorily  idle  in 
England  could  be  transferred  to  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  there  to  become  customers  for  British  goods  to  the 
tune  of  anything  between  £10,000,000  and  £15,000,000. 

Nor  must  another  consideration  be  ignored.  The 
million  or  more  unemployed  in  the  homeland  constitute 
a  debit  in  the  economic  balance-sheet  of  the  nation.  They 
contribute  to  production  nothing — neither  labour,  brains, 
nor  capital.  On  the  contrary,  through  no  fault  (for  the 
most  part)  of  their  own  they  are  consumers  on  a  consider¬ 
able  scale,  and  consumers  mostly  of  commodities  which, 
being  imported,  increase  the  embarrassments  of  English 
trade  and  still  further  depress  the  dollar  exchange 
against  us. 

The  transference,  if  not  of  the  actual  unemployed  popu¬ 
lation,  many  of  whom  would  be  manifestly  unfit  for 
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Colonial  life,  but  of  a  corresponding  number  of  suitable 
settlers,  would  be  thrice  blessed ;  it  would  relieve  the  over¬ 
crowded  under-employed  home-worker;  it  would  bring 
happiness  and  hope  to  the  migrant,  and  it  would  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  filling  those  empty  spaces  which  at  present 
constitute  a  grave  menace  to  the  security  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

To  that  menace  most  of  the  urban  dwellers  in  those  two 
great  islands  (and  urbanisation  is  affecting  life  in  the 
Dominions  hardly  less  seriously  than  in  the  homeland) 
have  until  lately  been  strangely  blind.  Lord  Northcliffe, 
in  the  course  of  the  world  tour  which  he  made  shortly 
before  his  death,  was  asked  for  his  considered  opinion  as 
to  the  “  future  and  fate  ”  of  Australia.  It  is  worth  while 
to  recall  his  reply.  He  declared  himself  to  be  “pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  its  magnitude,  its  profuse  wealth 
of  diverse  kinds,  its  singular  generosity  as  a  homing  land 
for  the  right  kind  of  British  people,  its  emptiness  and 
its  defencelessness.”  He  had  met,  he  said,  “scarcely  a 
score  of  men  and  women  in  Australia  with  any  sense  of 
the  danger  in  which  their  country  stands.”  He  was 
“staggered  by  the  indifference  of  the  Australian  people 
to  the  vital  question  of  immigration.”  “  The  key,”  he 
insisted,  “to  your  white  Australia  ideal  is  population. 
You  must  increase  your  slender  garrison  by  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  your  people.  Only  numbers  will  save  you.  The 
world  will  not  tolerate  an  empty  Australia.  This  conti¬ 
nent  must  carry  its  full  quota  of  people.-.  .  .  You  have 
no  option.  Tens  of  millions  will  come  to  you  whether 
you  wish  it  or  not.  You  cannot  hold  up  the  human  flood 
by  a  restriction  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.”  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Northcliffe’s  blunt  warning 
has,  not  been  wholly  unheeded  in  Australia ;  and  the  lapse 
of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
refusal  of  the  present  Parliament  to  sanction  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Singapore  base,  has  unquestionably  accen¬ 
tuated  its  impressiveness. 

Yet  the  prejudices  to  be  overcome  are  by  no  means 
insignificant.  An  incident  which  happened  in  1903  may 
in  this  connection  be  recalled.  One  of  the  first  Acts 
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passed  by  the  Australian  Commonwealth  was  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Restriction  Act  of  1901,  which  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  immigrants,  under  contracts  of 
employment,  if  the  terms  of  the  contracts  involved  a  lower 
rate  of  pay  than  that  approved  by  the  trade  unions  in 
Australia.  The  motive  of  the  Act  was  quite  intelligible 
and  wholly  consistent  with  the  general  trend  of  legislation 
in  Australia.  In  1903  six  English  hatters  were,  under 
this  Act,  refused  permission  to  land  at  Melbourne.  The 
immediate  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  good  offices  of 
the  Premier  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  public  opinion  was 
accurately  reflected  by  an  article  which  appeared  at  the 
time  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  “  The  right  of  Australia,” 
it  ran,  “  has  been  once  and  for  all  established  definitely  to 
keep  out  of  this  continent  English-born  citizens  if  in  her 
own  interests  she  so  chooses.  .  .  .  Australia  has  proved 
her  power  to  keep  Australia  for  the  Australians,  and  for 
such  immigrants  as  Australia  chooses  to  welcome,  and 
has  shown  that  an  Englishman  is  not  necessarily  welcome 
because  he  is  an  Englishman.  The  six  hatters  have  made 
history.” 

Many  a  noble  ship  has  entered  the  harbours  of  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Sydney  and  Brisbane — some  of  them  laden 
with  immigrants — since  those  words  were  written ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  have  made  history  on  a  stage  incomparably  vaster 
than  that  on  which  the  six  hatters  played  their  relatively 
puny  parts ;  but  it  were  affectation  to  ignore  the  truth  that 
the  spirit  which  inspired  the  restrictive  Act  of  1901  has 
not  been  wholly  exorcised.  No  Dominion,  however,  has 
shown  greater  zeal  in  promoting  the  policy  embodied  in 
the  Empire  Settlement  Act  of  1922  than  Australia. 

The  working  of  that  Act,  and  the  operations  of  the  new 
departments  specially  charged  with  its  administration, 
must  now  receive  some  detailed  consideration.  Let  it  be 
recalled  that  in  1913  the  total  outward  movement  of  popu¬ 
lation  from  this  country  amounted  to  389,394  persons,  of 
whom  285,046  went  to  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire;  190,000  to  Canada;  56,000  to  Australia;  14,000 
to  New  Zealand,  and  11,000  to  South  Africa.  In  1923 
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the  number  had  fallen  to  256,284,  of  whom  the  British 
Empire  took  157,062.  Meanwhile  efforts  had  been  made 
to  stimulate  settlement  in  the  Dominions.  In  1917,  with 
wise  prevision  of  post-war  problems,  a  committee  was 
set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Tennyson  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  an  oversea  settlement  for  ex- 
Service  men,  and  after  the  Armistice  Mr.  Walter  Long 
(now  Lord  Long  of  Wraxall),  who  was  then  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  set  up  a  Government  Emigration  Com¬ 
mittee  now  transformed  into  the  Oversea  Settlement  Com¬ 
mittee.  Its  first  task  was  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  ex-Service  men.  Alike  in  the  interests  of  the 
Dominions  and  of  the  men  themselves  the  Committee 
had  to  walk  warily.  Evidently  the  simplest  and  wisest 
plan  was  to  leave  the  selection  of  the  settlers  to  those  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  local  conditions — the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Dominion  Governments.  That  was  done; 
and  some  50,000  carefully  selected  ex-Service  men, 
making  with  their  families  about  100,000  persons, 
migrated  under  that  scheme,  the  whole  expense  of  which, 
naturally  and  properly,  fell  on  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  experiment,  initiated  to  meet  a  specific  emergency, 
was  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  most  recent  reports  show  that 
it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  marked  success. 

Much  more  elaborate  was  the  scheme  embodied  in  the 
Empire  Settlement  Act  of  1922.  That  Act  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  conferences  held  in  1921  between  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  Empire,  who  recommended  that  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Dominions  should  co¬ 
operate  in  a  comprehensive  policy  of  land  settlement  and 
inter- Imperial  migration.  The  Act  accordingly  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Oversea 
Settlement  Committee,  to  co-operate  with  the  Dominion 
Governments  or  with  public  or  private  organisations,  such 
as  the  Church  Army,  the  Salvation  Army,  Dr.  Barnardo’s 
Homes,  etc.,  in  carrying  out  agreed  schemes  for  the 
assistance  of  suitable  persons  who  wish  to  settle  overseas. 
The  schemes  would,  it  was  contemplated,  take  different 
forms;  development,  or  land  settlement,  or  assisting  with 
passage  money,  with  allowances  for  training,  or  otherwise 
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suitable  settlers.  The  financial  liability  of  the  Home 
Government  was  limited  for  the  first  year  to  ;£i,5oo,ooo, 
and  for  the  fourteen  subsequent  years  to  ;£3,C)00,ocx)  a  year. 
The  Dominions  agreed  to  contribute  on  the  basis  of  pound 
for  pound  for  that  portion  of  the  Imperial  subvention  spent 
on  assisted  migration.  As  this  was  estimated  to  cost  about 
£  I, OCX), 000  a  year,  a  total  of  £2,000,000  a  year  would, 
with  the  Dominions’  contributions,  be  available  for  this 
purpose — a  sum  sufficient,  it  was  calculated,  to  provide  the 
preliminary  training,  passage  and  landing  money  for 
6o,(xx)  to  8o,(XX)  settlers  a  year.  In  the  case  of  adults,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  passage  money  was  to  be  a  free 
grant,  though  another  third,  or  even  two-thirds  in  special 
cases,  might  be  advanced  on  loan.  It  was  hoped  that  as 
the  scheme  got  under  way,  and  if  the  repayments  of 
advances  were  added  to  the  funds  available  for  assisted 
migration,  the  settlers  would  considerably  exceed  the 
8o,cxx)  a  year  originally  contemplated. 

How  far  have  these  anticipations  been  realised  How 
has  the  Act  worked  ?  Passage  agreements  were  promptly 
concluded  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  of  Ontario,  and  as  regards  certain 
classes  of  emigrants  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Land 
settlement  schemes  were  also  arranged  with  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  minor  schemes 
with  various  voluntary  organisations.  But  the  aggregate 
results  have  been  disappointingly  meagre.  Though  the 
expenditure  authorised  under  the  Act  for  the  Imperial 
Government  now  amounts  to  £4,5(X),(XX>,  only  £460,100 
had  up  to  May  of  this  year  been  actually  spent,  and  of 
this  a  considerable  part  represents  recoverable  loans. 
Instead  of  120,000-160,000  persons,  only  55,036  had,  up 
to  the  same  date,  migrated  to  the  Dominions :  38,779  to 
Australia,  8,287  to  New  Zealand,  7,957  to  Canada,  and 
13  to  South  Africa.  The  Reports  lately  published  of  the 
Delegation  which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  William 
Windham,  has  lately  visited  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
show  that  the  work  has  been  initiated  on  sound  lines  and 
that  individual  failures  have  been  relatively  few.  That,  as 
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far  as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory;  it  is  obviously  better  to  insist 
on  quality  in  the  settlers,  to  select  those  only  who  are  likely 
to  make  good  in  new  surroundings,  than  to  aim  at  mere 
quantity.  But  the  net  result  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
disappointing. 

The  strategical  security  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
demands  that  the  yawning  spaces  should  be  filled  both 
adequately  and  rapidly.  There  is  one  class  of  immigrant 
whom,  in  common  with  Canada,  they  are  ready  to  welcome 
in  practically  unlimited  quantities,  namely  children.  Nor 
should  it  be  difficult  to  supply  the  demand.  As  Dr. 
Laurie,  of  Edinburgh,  recently  put  it  in  a  letter  to  The 
Times  :  “  The  mother  ship  is  loaded  over  the  Plimsoll  line 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  youth  for  which  the  Dominions 
are  calling.”  Every  year  the  elementary  schools  are  pour¬ 
ing  out  into  a  congested  labour  market  about  550,000 
children.  Some  at  least  of  these  might  make  their  career 
in  the  Dominions.  And  not  those  only :  other  public 
schools  might  (perhaps  they  have)  with  advantage  follow 
the  lead  of  Christ’s  Hospital  and  form  associations  of  old 
boys  for  the  purpose  of  group  settlement.  The  idea 
behind  Tom  Hughes’s  New  Rugby  was  sound,  though  the 
organisation  was  defective  and  the  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  disastrous.  “  My  experience  is  that  the  younger  the 
people  who  go  out  overseas  the  easier  it  is  for  them  to 
settle  down  to  the  new  life  and  the  new  conditions.”  So 
said  the  Prince  of  Wales  recently  at  a  dinner  of  the  Child 
Emigration  Society,  and  he  spoke  from  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience.  The  work  in  this  connection  of 
Dr.  Barnardo’s  Homes,  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Church  Army  cannot  be  too  warmly  commended ;  nor  that 
of  the  Society  just  mentioned  which  was  started  a  few  years 
ago  by  Kingsley  Fairbridge,  a  young  Australian  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford,  a  man  whose  recent  and  premature 
death  is  a  loss  to  the  Empire.  The  school  started  by  Fair- 
bridge  in  Western  Australia  is  now  providing  a  colonial 
training  for  about  200  boys  and  girls ;  and  its  work  is  highly 
praised  by  the  Oversea  Settlement  Delegation.  But  that 
is  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  On  a  larger  scale  is  the 
“  Dreadnought  ”  apprenticeship  scheme  in  New  South 
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Wales,  which  is  now  absorbing  boys  at  the  rate  of  6o  per 
month,  and  is  designed  to  take  out  and  train  in  farm  work 
2,500  boys.  The  “  Harwell  ”  scheme  in  South  Australia, 
named  after  the  State  Premier,  will  ultimately  provide  for 
6,000  boys ;  and  a  similar  scheme  in  New  Zealand  provides 
for  100  a  month.  In  all,  these  schemes  should  provide 
for  about  2,500  boys  a  year.  Some  individual  failures  are, 
of  course,  inevitable  (what  school  or  college  in  England 
is  exempt  from  them?),  but  I  understand  that  from  the 
2,000  boys  already  sent  out  under  these  schemes  only 
twelve  complaints  have  been  received — a  remarkable 
tribute,  endorsed  by  other  and  independent  testimony, 
alike  to  the  care  with  which  the  boys  are  selected  here,  and 
the  efficiency  with  which  their  careers  are  supervised  in  the 
Dominions. 

Space  fails  me  wherein  to  make  more  than  the  briefest 
reference  to  these  interesting  experiments  or  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  urgent  problem  of  finding  girls  and  women  for 
oversea  settlement.  It  must  suffice  to  note  the  significant 
fact  that  while  in  this  country  we  have  a  surplus  of 
2,000,000  women,  in  the  four  great  Dominions  there  is  an 
excess  of  430,000  men.  The  disproportion  can  best  be 
corrected  by  developing  family  settlement  on  lines  already 
successfully  initiated. 

Group  settlement,  family  settlement,  and  child  migra¬ 
tion — these,  I  submit,  are  the  most  promising  lines  on 
which  we  can  at  present  advance.  On  such  lines  progress 
must  necessarily  be  relatively  slow;  but  need  it  be  quite 
so  slow  as  it  is  ?  Canada  alone  asked,  last  year,  for  17,500 
children,  and  only  about  1,100  were  sent.  If  we  could 
begin  to  think  imperially  instead  of  parochially,  there 
would  be  less  talk  of  the  need  for  a  limitation  of  births. 
There  are  not  too  many  British  children  in  the  Empire, 
but  too  few;  though  at  present  the  distribution  of  them 
leaves  much  to  be  regretted.  For  this  again,  family  settle¬ 
ment  is  the  most  effective  prescription.  To  part  children 
or  adolescents  from  their  parents  is  unthinkable,  save 
where  they  are  compulsorily  removed  from  bad 
homes  and  vicious  environment.  Again,  the  “nomina¬ 
tion  ”  system,  if  discreetly  applied,  may  do  something  to 
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solve  these  difficult  problems.  But  for  details  the  reader 
must  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Oversea  Settlement  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  Delegation  already  cited. ^  The  imme¬ 
diate  need  is  capital  for  settlers,  and  it  is,  therefore,  satis¬ 
factory  to  learn  that  the  British  Treasury  is  now  prepared 
to  pay  (presumably  out  of  the  balance  of  the  unused  fund 
provided  under  the  Settlement  Act)  one-half  of  the 
interest,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  on  loans  not  exceeding 
£2o,cxx),ooo  (in  addition  to  the  loans  which  may  be  raised 
in  the  Commonwealth  under  existing  schemes),  and  one- 
third  for  a  further  period  of  five  years.  For  each  1,000 
of  loan  money  the  Australian  Government  must,  on  its 
part,  undertake  to  settle  at  least  one  family,  without  capital, 
averaging  five  persons,  together  with  five  other  assisted 
emigrants,  men,  women  and  children.  The  terms  offered 
are,  as  Mr.  Lunn  claimed,  “  very  generous,”  and  it  is  hoped 
that  Australia  will  take  advantage  of  them,  and  that  the 
scheme  may  result  in  the  settlement  of  at  least  400-500,000 
persons  during  the  next  ten  years.  Lack  of  capital  has 
been,  it  seems,  the  main  reason  for  the  disappointingly 
slow  rate  of  progress  under  the  Act  of  1922.  If  the  new 
scheme  meets  that  difficulty  it  will  have  gone  far  to  solve  a 
whole  sheaf  of  closely  interrelated  and  interdependent 
social  problems  which  have  been  too  long,  and  with  little 
success,  attacked  in  isolation. 


(i)  h'or  the  former  cf.  Cmd.  2107;  for  the  latter  Cmd.  2132  and  2167. 


THE  NATIONALISTS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


By  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  M.  Meyler,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 

M.C.,  M.P. 

(Formerly  a  member  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa) 
Ex  Africa  semper  aliquid  novi. 

These  words  of  Pliny  can  be  re-echoed  once  again  in 
connection  with  the*  recent  General  Election  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  as  a  result  of  which  the  party  representing 
the  ultra-Conservative  policy  of  the  Boer  is  now  govern¬ 
ing  the  Dominion  in  coalition  with  the  local  Labour  Party. 

Though  one  of  the  storm  centres  of  the  Empire  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  South  Africa  has  altered  so  much  since  then 
that  the  people  of  England  have  grown  comfortable  in  the 
thought  that  all  is  well  there.  The  magnanimity  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  granting  self-government 
so  soon  after  the  war  which  terminated  in  1902  to  those 
who  had  been  fighting  against  us  proved  such  a  great 
success  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  wounds  have 
not  all  been  healed. 

Therefore  the  British  public  were  perturbed  by  startling 
articles  in  the  Press  prior  to  the  election  suggesting  that 
if  General  Hertzog  should  happen  to  defeat  General  Smuts 
at  the  polls  there  would  be  immediate  danger  of  a  breach 
between  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  other  partners 
of  the  commonwealth  of  nations  known  as  the  British 
Empire. 

Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the  truth. 
Certainly  republicanism  has  been  voiced  in  some  quarters, 
and  there  has  been  talk  of  separation,  but  these  were  party 
cries,  full  of  exaggeration,  and  the  Hertzog  movement 
needs  more  careful  examination  before  one  can  follow  its 
aims. 

The  Boer  is  a  permanent  type,  and  alters  little  as  the 
years  roll  over  his  head.  The  farmers  of  the  wide  veld 
are  still  the  backbone  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  to 
a  large  extent  control  its  destiny  by  their  votes.  Railways 
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and  motor  traffic  have  brought  them  into  closer  touch  with 
their  neighbours,  but  some  are  as  suspicious  of  outside 
interference  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Paul  Kruger. 

Most  of  them  mix  freely  nowadays  with  the  British 
colonials,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  real  friendship 
between  the  races.  Where  the  differences  arise  is  in 
political  matters.  The  duel  between  town  and  country  is 
likely  to  animate  the  policy  of  successive  South  African 
Governments  for  many  a  long  day,  and  unfortunately  this 
still  tends  to  a  racial  division  of  the  parties. 

The  Labour  Party  have  succeeded  better  than  any  other 
in  avoiding  this  pitfall  by  appealing  to  the  poorer  white 
population  of  both  races  in  the  industrial  centres.  Their 
leader,  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  H.  P.  Creswell,  D.S.O.,  has 
played  a  big  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union  and  holds 
to-day  a  strong  position,  for  the  seats  secured  by  the 
South  African  Party,  led  by  General  Smuts,  were  fifty- 
three  in<  number,  whilst  those  captured  by  the  Nationalist 
Party,  led  by  General  Hertzog,  were  sixty-three,  so  that 
the  Labour  Party  with  eighteen  seats  held  the  balance  of 
power  after  the  election.  Luckily,  from  an  Imperial  point 
of  view,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of 
Colonel  Creswell,  who  first  became  well  known  to  British 
statesmen,  including  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  when  he 
visited  England  nearly  twenty  years  ago  to  raise  an  outcry 
against  the  continued  employment  of  Chinese  labour  in  the 
mines  of  the  Witwatersrand.  He  played  such  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  British  election  of  1906  that  he  will  not 
be  forgotten  easily. 

When  his  former  colleague,  Mr.  Andrews,  made  a  stand 
against  the  war  in  1914,  Colonel  Creswell  replied  by 
joining  the  Army.  For  a  time  this  divided  the  South 
African  Labour  Party,  but  Colonel  Creswell  won  the  day, 
and  now  his  following  is  far  stronger  than  in  those  days, 
and  has  become  a  strong  force  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
at  Cape  Town.  His  combination  with  General  Hertzog  in 
common  cause  against  General  Smuts  alarmed  timorous 
folk,  but  has  had  a  mellowing  influence  on  the  policy  of 
the  latter.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  causes  which  will  ensure 
moderation  in  the  Nationalist  Party  whilst  in  office. 
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Colonel  Creswell  should  do  admirable  service  as  Minister 
of  Defence  in  the  new  Government. 

General  Smuts,  after  being  a  Cabinet  Minister  con¬ 
tinuously,  first  in  the  Transvaal  Government  and  then  in 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  for  sixteen 
years,  is  now  paying  the  penalty  which  is  apt  to  be  imposed 
upon  successful  statesmen  after  too  long  a  trusteeship. 
There  is  analogy  between  his  present  fate  and  that  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  1922. 

Since  the  war  his  position  has  been  made  particularly 
difficult,  for  South  Africa  suffered  as  much  as  any 
Dominion  from  the  upheaval  caused  to  the  world’s  trade. 
Besides  that,  the  fusion  between  the  South  African  Party 
and  the  Unionist  Party,  founded  by  the  redoubtable  “  Dr. 
Jim,”  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Cecil  Rhodes  fell,  which  has 
protected  General  Smuts  for  some  years,  has  crystallised 
opposition  to  him  from  the  back-velders,  those  hardy  men 
who  live  in  the  districts  remote  from  populous  centres  and 
British  influence. 

Political  agitators  had  the  luck  of  the  game;  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  farming  community  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  an  export  trade  for  their  produce,  and  the  mischief- 
makers  were  not  slow  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  a  British 
shipping  ring  had  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  carriage  by 
sea  between  the  Cape  and  Europe. 

The  Boers  also  complained  that  General  Smuts  had 
forced  too  much  trade  through  England  when  they  might 
have  got  better  prices  elsewhere.  As  an  instance  of  this 
they  declared  that  in  the  past  year  their  wool  could  have 
been  sold  to  advantage  in  Germany  whilst  he  was  arrang¬ 
ing  terms  for  its  purchase  by  the  Bradford  merchants 
during  his  visit  to  England  for  the  last  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference.  Grumbling  also  that  he  has  kept  matters  too 
much  in  his  own  hands,  they  instanced  that  a  rich  gain  for 
the  Union  Exchequer  was  lost  because  Mr.  F.  S.  Malan, 
the  Acting  Prime  Minister,  hesitated  to  sell  the  gold 
reserve  at  the  top  of  the  market  during  the  absence  in 
Europe  of  General  Smuts. 

Whether  these  contentions  were  right  or  wrong,  they 
undoubtedly  supplied  strong  electioneering  points.  It  is 
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no  use  explaining  to  a  Boer  that  Bradford  gave  a  specially 
favoured  price  for  the  wool,  or  that  no  one  could  foresee 
the  drop  in  value  of  raw  gold.  Profits  were  lost  and  the 
Government  of  the  day  was  held  responsible. 

But  now  that  the  Nationalists,  without  a  clear  majority, 
have  managed  to  form  a  Cabinet  with  Labour  support,  how 
may  they  be  expected  to  utilise  their  power? 

The  position  of  General  Hertzog  can  be  compared  with 
that  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  After  years  of  platform  oratory  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  office  are  not  easy  to  assume  for  any  leader  who 
has  appealed  to  the  extreme  elements  of  the  electorate. 
However,  the  Nationalists  are  astute  politicians  who  know 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  in  many  parts  of  the 
Union  are  not  going  to  give  continued  support  to  a  party 
that  shows  a  trace  of  disloyalty  to  the  British  Empire.  So 
they  explain  that  their  only  demand  is  that  the  needs  of 
South  Africa  should  be  considered  first,  and  that  they 
object  to  being  involved  too  much  in  Imperial  questions 
which  are  not  fully  understood  by  the  people.  This  is  a 
harmless  formula,  and  perhaps  a  natural  one. 

The  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  any  Dominion  within 
our  Empire  is  that  it  shall  be  entirely  self -governed,  and 
South  Africa  claims  complete  freedom  of  action.  The 
Dutch  inhabitants  understand  this  perfectly  well,  but  they 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  dangers  which  would  attend  them  if 
they  were  to  achieve  isolation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  one  division  of  the  ill-fated  Russian  fleet  from  Europe 
sailed  to  the  Eastern  waters  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Many  people  saw  those  ships  from  the  shores  of 
the  Cape  Peninsula,  and  the  adventure  was  discussed 
freely  at  the  time.  The  news  had  its  effect,  for  it  brought 
home  to  South  Africans  the  fact  that  the  Yellow  Peril 
threatens  their  land  as  well  as  Australasia,  for  if  warships 
from  the  Baltic  could  sail  to  fight  a  battle  in  Japanese 
waters  in  1906,  it  is  realised  that,  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  a  modern  enemy  fleet  from  the  East  could  soon 
cover  the  distance  to  South  Africa,  the  half-way  house  to 
Europe. 
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One  of  the  greatest  open  spaces  still  to  be  found  on 
this  globe  with  a  climate  surpassed  by  none,  producing  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  gold  output  of  the  world, 
besides  diamonds  and  other  minerals  and  farm  produce 
of  vast  value,  needs  a  strong  protector.  It  is  superfluous 
to  emphasise  this  when  talking  to  any  South  African. 

rrhe  influences  behind  the  Nationalist  Party  to-day  are 
worthy  of  note.  Ranged  alongside  General  Hertzog, 
though  he  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  Parliament,  is  a 
former  colleague  who  left  the  Botha  Cabinet  within  the 
first  two  years  of  Union.  The  Hon.  H.  C.  Hull  filled  the 
post  of  Treasurer  in  the  administration  of  the  Transvaal 
after  the  grant  of  self-government.  He  was  the  first 
Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  for 
which  portfolio  his  business  acumen  made  him  eminently 
suitable.  His  quarrel  in  1912  was  not  with  General  Botha, 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  but  with  the  late  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sauer,  the  Minister  of  Railways,  and  it  accentuated  the 
essential  differences  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal.  The  difficulties  arose  over  the  finance  of  new 
railway  schemes,  of  which  the  Cape  members,  backed  by  a 
majority  in  Parliament,  claimed  the  lion’s  share. 

Probably  Mr.  Hull  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  that  he  was  victimised  at  that  time,  and  although 
he  was  careful  to  avoid  criticism  of  his  late  leader.  General 
Botha,  he  soon  found  himself  in  bitter  opposition  to 
General  Smuts,  his  chief  adviser.  This  feud  gave  Mr. 
Hull  a  tendency  to  back  General  Hertzog  in  the  critical 
months  which  followed,  and  which  led  to  the  latter’s  resig¬ 
nation  of  his  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice  a  few  months 
later. 

In  the  General  Election  of  1915  Mr.  Hull  did  not 
contest  a  seat,  and  he  has  been  immersed  since  then  in 
large  business  projects.  He  may  re-enter  the  political  lists 
again  some  day,  and  there  is  no  one  in  South  Africa  more 
able  to  fill  the  office  of  Minister  of  Finance;  in  the  mean¬ 
while  his  advice  will  be  invaluable  to  General  Hertzog. 

Another  well-known  man  with  enormous  financial  influ¬ 
ence,  who  might  have  entered  General  Hertzog’s  Cabinet 
if  he  had  not  lost  his  seat,  is  Mr.  van  der  Horst,  formerly 
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connected  with  the  Graaf  .Trust,  a  combine  which  first 
became  a  political  power  in  the  Cape  Colony  in  connection 
with  the  cold  storage  combine  during  the  Boer  War.  Two 
of  the  brothers  Graaf  of  this  firm  have  held  office  under 
General  Botha  in  the  Union  Government,  so  Mr.  van  der 
Horst’s  support  of  the  Nationalists  is  of  marked  interest, 
and  must  have  great  weight  in  the  country,  although  he 
was  beaten  at  the  polls. 

But  there  is  another  of  even  greater  importance  who 
was  reported  to  be  contemplating  a  return  to  politics. 
Judge  de  Villiers,  formerly  known  to  all  South  Africans 
as  “Japie,”  was  Attorney-General  in  General  Botha’s 
Transvaal  Ministry,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  many  when 
he  deserted  an  outstanding  position  in  politics  for  the 
Bench,  accepting  the  office  of  Judge  President  of  the 
Transvaal  Supreme  Court  on  the  formation  of  the  Union. 

A  contemporary  of  General  Smuts,  Judge  de  Villiers 
is  another  example  of  the  brilliance  achieved  by  many  of 
South  Africa’s  sons  in  the  legal  profession.  He  was  not 
likely  to  return  to  the  political  arena  for  any  small  prize, 
and  it  was  rumoured  before  the  last  election  that  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  party  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  any 
Nationalist  Government  which  might  be  formed. 

In  such  a  case  General  Hertzog  would  have  contented 
himself  with  his  old  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Justice,  or 
perhaps  he  might  have  accepted  a  vacancy  as  a  Judge  of 
the  Appellate  Court,  a  position  which  he  refused  when  it 
was  offered  to  him  by  General  Botha. 

But  in  the  end  it  was  decided  that  General  Hertzog 
should  remain  at  the  head  of  his  party,  and  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  sacrifice  his  leadership  deliberately  for  the 
sake  of  his  cause  which  he  has  now  led  to  triumph  at  the 
polls,  whilst  Judge  de  Villiers  remains  on  the  bench. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Nationalists’  chance  of  success 
in  the  ballot  would  be  increased  greatly  if  General  Hertzog 
stepped  aside ;  events  have  proved  otherwise,  for  General 
Smuts  and  three  of  his  Ministers  lost  their  seats  in  the  fight. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  is  a  man  of  high  education  and 
great  personal  charm,  but  is  possessed  of  a  mentality  which 
it  is  difficult  to  follow.  He  speaks  in  High  Dutch  and 
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makes  the  best  use  of  that  language  of  oratory,  but  his 
expositions  of  policy  are  often  tortuous.  It  may  be  for  this 
reason  that  his  attitude  towards  the  Empire  is  wrapped 
in  obscurity,  but  those  who  heard  his  bitter  reply  to 
General  Botha  in  1913  were  impressed  by  his  earnestness. 
“It  is  alleged  that  in  a  speech  made  by  me  I  stated  that 
the  British  Empire  was  only  good  enough  to  be  sucked 
dry  and  then  thrown  away,”  thundered  General  Hertzog 
on  that  occasion.  “  That  assertion  which  has  been  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  is  a  lie,”  he  added  contemptuously. 
He  now  has  a  chance  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  those 
words. 

General  Hertzog  has  renewed  the  invitation  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  visit  South  Africa,  a  trip  which  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  elections,  and  the  interview 
which  he  granted  a  few  days  after  his  return  to  power  is 
reassuring.  “  I  say  positively,”  he  affirmed,  “  that  the 
Nationalists  do  not  look  upon  secession  as  a  matter  of 
practical  politics,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so  until  the  rest 
of  the  people,  and  especially  the  mass  of  the  British¬ 
speaking,  are  in  favour  of  it.” 

Amongst  many  of  the  British  voters  he  was  formerly 
suspect,  though  he  scrupulously  avoided  any  connection 
with  those  who  came  into  open  conflict  with  the  loyalist 
forces  in  the  early  months  of  the  Great  War. 

But  since  then  he  has  profited  by  the  support  of  those 
who  sympathised  in  those  days  with  the  late  General 
Beyers  and  his  rebel  bands.  General  Beyers  took  a  high 
place  among  the  able  young  lieutenants  whom  Paul  Kruger 
placed  in  charge  of  his  commandoes  during  the  Boer  War. 
When  it  came  to  making  peace  he  was  one  of  the  most 
implacable,  and  there  was  some  consternation  when  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  first  Transvaal  Parliament  after 
the  grant  of  self-government.  But  no  one  had  less  cause 
of  complaint  afterwards  than  the  British  members,  for 
whatever  may  have  been  his  faults.  General  Beyers  will 
be  remembered  for  the  care  with  which  he  administered 
fair  play  at  a  time  when  party  feeling  meant  racial 
intolerance. 

The  members  of  British  descent  in  the  first  Parliament 
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of  the  Union  were  anxious  to  elect  him  to  the  Speaker’s 
Chair  there,  but  it  was  made  known  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  nominated,  and  as  soon  as  the  Militia  Act  was 
passed  he  accepted  the  post  of  Commandant  of  the  F  orces 
in  the  Union.  In  this  capacity  he  attended  the  Swiss  Army 
mancEuvres  in  1913,  and  there  he  met  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 
of  Germany,  who  invited  him  to  be  his  guest. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Assembly  after  his  return  to 
Cape  Town  he  described  what  a  deep  impression  had  been 
made  upon  him  during  the  Army  manoeuvres  by  the  sight 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  being  hurled  against  strong 
positions  defended  by  modern  armaments,  and  he  referred 
to  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  the  time.  “  You  have 
seen  a  lot  of  campaigning.  General,”  said  the  Emperor, 
“  now  tell  me  what  you  think  of  this.” 

“In  real  warfare,  against  small-bore  rifles,”  replied 
General  Beyers,  “  your  Majesty  would  be  sending  those 
men  to  certain  destruction.” 

The  Kaiser  laughed.  “  Not  all  of  them,”  said  he,  “  some 
would  get  through.  And,”  he  added,  “  we  only  expect  to 
use  each  soldier  once.” 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  German  Army’s  defeat  a  few 
years  later  was  that  their  august  leader  found  it  necessary 
to  use  each  of  those  highly  trained  soldiers  more  than  once 
in  grand  assaults. 

But  General  Beyers  did  not  live  to  see  his  criticisms 
verified.  His  visit  sealed  the  doom  of  a  gallant  man  who 
deserved  a  better  fate.  The  German  agents  got  busy  in 
South  Africa,  and  cultivated  the  impression  which  his 
royal  host  had  made  upon  him. 

So  when  the  Great  War  commenced.  General  Beyers, 
seduced  from  his  loyalty,  abandoned  his  command  of  the 
Union  Forces  and  took  the  lead  in  the  rebellion  against  the 
British  flag.  But  he  had  not  counted  upon  Boer  horsemen 
being  hunted  down  by  motor  cars,  and  finally  met  a  miser¬ 
able  death  by  drowning  in  crossing  a  swollen  river  whilst 
close  on  his  heels  were  the  troops  of  General  Smuts,  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  both  in  battle  and 
in  Parliament. 

One  must  understand  these  dramatic  incidents,  for  their 
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memory  is  fresh  in  many  minds  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
blood  feud  created  in  those  stirring  days  was  perhaps  a 
deciding  factor  in  the  elections  of  June,  1924.  It  certainly 
brought  full  support  to  General  Hertzog  from  certain 
quarters. 

General  Smuts  was  assured  of  the  suffrages  of  a  big 
section  of  his  own  people,  for  his  ties  with  those  who  joined 
with  him  in  giving  such  valuable  services  to  the  Empire 
during  the  war  had  been  strengthened,  but  they  were  in¬ 
sufficient  to  carry  him  to  victory  this  time. 

There  was  a  suggestion  that  General  Smuts  would  aban¬ 
don  his  leadership  if  defeated.  Politics  mean  so  much  to 
him  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible,  even  if  he  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  in  world 
affairs  in  Europe.  A  new  seat  has  been  found  for  him,  and 
he  has  decided  to  remain  in  South  Africa,  a  strong  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  until  another  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
brings  him  back  into  power  with  redoubled  strength.  This 
will  take  time,  but  should  be  inevitable. 

The  Nationalists  nurse  hopes  that  they  have  produced  a 
popular  Government  which  will  remain  in  office  for  a 
number  of  years.  To  manage  this  in  the  face  of  the  prestige 
of  General  Smuts,  reinforced  by  British  votes,  will  be  no 
mean  task,  and  they  must  step  warily.  It  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Asiatics  in  the 
Union  will  receive  more  tolerant  treatment  from  the 
Nationalists  than  has  been  accorded  to  them  by  General 
Smuts,  but  such  are  the  ramifications  of  South  African 
politics  that  it  is  possible  yet  that  General  Hertzog  will 
seize  upon  this  question  as  the  means  of  rehabilitating  his 
party  in  the  eyes  of  the  Empire. 

And,  seeing  that  the  future  of  South  Africa  lies  less  in 
obtaining  transient  wealth  from  the  mines  than  in  wresting 
more  permanent  riches  from  the  soil  by  means  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  stock-farming,  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  realised 
that  the  introduction  of  cheap  native  labour  into  industrial 
centres  has  been  a  mistake,  and  that  the  proper  place*  for 
the  natives  is  in  their  natural  habitat  on  the  land. 

The  natives  outnumber  the  Europeans  by  more  than  five 
to  one,  and  if  this  indigenous  population  can  be  taught  to 
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cultivate  crops  for  export  and  produce  two  bags  of  mealies 
where  only  one  is  grown  to-day  by  their  primitive  methods 
of  agriculture,  it  will  mean  riches  for  South  Africa  in  the 
future.  With  the  native  population  available,  it  was  a 
temptation  in  the  early  days  for  persons  wishing  to  estab¬ 
lish  factories  to  utilise  this  cheap  supply  of  labour  to  the 
exclusion  of  European  workmen.  The  system  has  stultified 
itself ;  a  certain  number  of  manufacturers  have  grown  rich, 
but  the  native  labour  supply  is  used  up,  and  now  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  new  industries.  The 
great  mortality  of  natives  during  the  influenza  epidemic  of 
1918  accentuated  this  difficulty. 

The  United  States  of  America  built  up  the  numbers  of 
their  citizens  by  tapping  that  inexhaustible  reservoir  of 
labour,  the  surplus  population  of  Europe.  At  one  period 
in  ten  years  eight  million  immigrants  were  received,  each 
bent  on  increasing  the  prosperity  of  their  adopted  land  for 
their  personal  advantage.  The  experiment  was  a  colossal 
success,  and  the  affluence  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  a 
monument  to  its  credit. 

The  Nationalist  policy  will  be  directed  towards  bringing 
prosperity  to  the  farmers  who  cry  out  without  ceasing  for 
more  native  labour.  If  they  grapple  with  this  problem 
they  will  find  that  alternative  white  labour  must  be  found 
for  the  industrial  centres. 

In  the  past  a  section  of  the  Dutch  have  been  inclined  to 
set  their  face  against  schemes  for  increasing  the  population 
of  South  Africa  by  the  settlement  of  immigrants.  But  when 
they  recognise  that  more  Europeans  in  the  towns  will 
greatly  extend  the  markets  for  farm  produce,  besides  re¬ 
leasing  the  native  labour  for  use  on  the  land,  the  future  of 
South  Africa  will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationalist 
Party.  Colonel  Creswell  and  his  Labour  Party  have  their 
own  ideas  on  this  subject.  Will  they  enforce  them  as  the 
price  of  their  support  to  the  Nationalists? 


REUNION:  DEADLOCK  OR  HOPE? 

By  J.  W.  Poynter 

Now  that  the  excitement  of  discussion,  over  “  Malines,” 
has  lessened,  it  may  be  useful  to  look  at  the  problem  of 
“  the  disunity  of  Christians,”  in  the  light  simply  of  history 
and  logic,  which  are,  after  all,  great  revealers  of  even  the 
most  hidden  of  truths.  The  tragedy  of  disunity  has  been 
present  in  every  Christian  generation.  We  see  it  very 
vividly  in  the  Pauline  epistles. 

In  the  Novatian,  Marcionite,  Donatist,  Arian,  and  other 
early  heresies  and  schisms;  in  the  Middle  Ages  (with  their 
eucharistic  controversies,  their  strife  of  Popes  and 
Emperors,  and  their  seemingly  final  separation  of  East 
and  West);  in  the  Reformation  and  modern  times — the 
same  problem  always  is  to  be  found. 

Always,  however,  there  have  been  also  efforts  at  least  to 
lessen  the  differences.  It  is,  of  course,  arguable  that 
formal  outward  unity  is  not  really  desirable,  as  being 
opposed  to  progress  and  intellectual  liberty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  surely  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  as  large 
as  possible  an  agreement  as  to  what  truth  is  on  these 
momentous  matters ! 

One  thing  is  certain :  no  consideration  of  Christian 
reunion  can  do  much  good  if  it  omits  the  Roman  com¬ 
munion.  Either  reunion  with  that  communion  is  possible, 
or  else  “reunion”  is  not  the  true  solution  at  all.  The 
present  article  looks  at  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  member  of  the  Roman  communion,  who  realises  that, 
while  it  is  fairly  easy  to  state  a  case  from  the  standpoint 
of  controversy  simply,  yet  the  need  is,  however  difficult, 
to  see  the  problem  as  a  whole,  realising  the  other  side’s 
point  of  view  as  well  as  one’s  own.  Unless  this  be  done  yye 
shall  merely 

.  .  .  hear  great  argument 
About  it  and  about;  but  ever  more 
Come  out  by  the  same  door  wherein  we  went. 
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The  position,  as  regards  the  Roman  communion,  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  seem,  at  any  rate  at  first  sight,  hopeful  from 
the  viewpoint  of  reunionists.  “  The  central,  perfect,  and 
juridical  representative  of  Tradition  is  the  Apostolic  See 
[of  Rome],”  say,  for  example,  Wilhelm  and  Scanned 
{Manual  of  Catholic  Theology ,  ed.  1909,  i.  74);  “From 
the  earliest  times  it  has  been  the  custom  to  consider  the 
formula  ‘  The  Roman  Church  or  Apostolic  See  hath  held 
or  doth  hold*  as  equivalent  to  ‘the  Catholic  Church  hath 
held  or  doth  old.’”  Or  (Rev.  J.  B.  McLaughlin,  O.S.B., 
Catechism  Theology,  pp.  85-87) :  “  Each  Pope  is  shepherd 
of  the  whole  world,  and  he  gives  their  mission  to  all  the 
other  pastors.  Bishops  and  priests.  ...  If,  when  the 
Pope  has  spoken,  any  refuse  to  believe,  they  commit  the 
sin  of  heresy.”  To  sum  it  up  in  the  words  of  Bellarmine 
{De  Ecclesid  Militante,  c.  2) :  The  Church  Militant  is  “  a 
body  of  men  united  in  the  profession  of  the  same  Christian 
faith,  and  communion  of  the  same  Sacraments,  under  the 
government  of  lawful  pastors,  and  particularly  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  Christ’s  only  vicar  on  earth.” 

At  first  sight,  therefore,  the  problem  facing  advocates 
of  reunion  would  seem  to  be  the  hopeless  one  of  recon¬ 
ciling  such  a  position  with  others  directly  opposed  to  it ! 
This  would  certainly  seem  to  be  so  if  we  compare  the 
Roman  claims  with  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Anglican 
Church  :  whether  as  stated  in  the  stark  phrases  of  the 
Articles,  or  in  the  textbooks  of  theology.  “  The  Church  of 
Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of 
ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith  ” ;  “  The  Bishop 
of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England.” 
Or,  as  Bishop  Gore  expressed  it  {R.C.  Claims,  nth  ed., 
p.  22):  “Supposing  true  principles  do  not  force  us  to 
accept  the  Roman  claims,  they  by  that  very  fact  do  make 
their  acceptance  by  individuals  a  grievous  betrayal  of  trust. 
God  has,  we  must  believe,  special  tasks  in  store  for  the 
Anglican  Church — tasks  for  which  the  Roman  temper  and 
the  Roman  theology  are  by  their  very  character  and  tone 
disqualified.”  The  famous  words  of  Bishop  Ken’s  will 
sum  the  matter  up  epigrammatically :  “  The  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  stands  distinguished  from 
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all  Papal  and  Puritan  innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross.” 

The  apparent  completeness  of  this  deadlock  is 
emphasised  by  considering  the  positions  of  the  various 
Nonconformist  Churches.  For  nothing  could  be  plainer 
than  that  decided  Protestantism  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
their  constitution;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  Baptists, 
the  characteristic  doctrine,  from  which  that  Church 
derives  its  name,  comes  directly  under  the  anathema  of 
canons  3,  5,  and  13  of  session  7  of  the  Council  of  Trent ! 

If,  then,  by  “reunion”  we  mean  the  reconciling  of  the 
above  antagonisms,  what  in  the  end  should  we  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  but  that  “  no  ”  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  “  yes,”  save  by  changing  its  nature  and  ceasing  to  be 

no  i 

Perhaps,  however,  a  deeper  view  of  the  whole  problem 
is  possible,  especially  if  we  regard  it  in  specie  ceterni- 
idiis:  not  metely  in  terms  of  our  limited  present  circum¬ 
stances,  but  in  those  of  pure  logic,  historical  fact,  and  the 
conceivable  possibilities  of  the  future.  Such  a  mode  of 
consideration  will  tend  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  eventual  good  results,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  mere  non  possumus  will  make  the  times  which  are  to 
come  as  bad  as  the  times  which  are  gone.  Even,  also,  in 
relation  to  the  present,  such  patient,  candid  investigation, 
even  of  remote  hopes,  is  to  the  good.  It  clarifies  the  posi¬ 
tion;  it  makes  us  realise  facts  (including  our  own  mistakes) 
more  truly  than  before ;  it  increases  mutual  comprehension 
and  charity;  and  it  cannot  but  make  the  future  develop¬ 
ments  better  than  otherwise  they  would  be. 

We  may  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  Cardinal  Mercier 
(Pastoral  Letter  of  January  i8th,  1924;  see  The  Tablet^ 
February  9th,  1924,  p.  178) :  “  You  grow  impatient,  success 
is  slow  in  coming,  your  pains  seem  wasted.  Be  on  the 
watch;  human  nature,  in  its  eagerness,  is  misleading  you; 
a  charitable  endeavour  is  never  lost,  but  ‘brings  forth  fruit 
in  patience.’  Do  you  not  see  how  Providence  controls 
secondary  causes?  In  the  order  of  nature  the  sower  casts 
his  seed  in  the  labour-laden  furrow,  lets  winter  frosts  go 
by,  waits  for  spring  sunshine  and  summer  heat,  then,  after 
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long  waiting,  laden  with  alternate  hope  and  fear,  then  and 
then  only  does  he  joyfully  reap  and  store  his  crop.” 

These  words,  taken  in  themselves,  are,  of  course, 
generalities.  As  addressed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop  to  his  flock,  they  could  be  understood  rightly  only 
as  referring  to  a  return  of  wanderers  to  the  Roman  fold. 
Nevertheless,  the  words  themselves  are  an  eloquent  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  way  the  matter  might  be  regarded  by  any 
patient,  philosophic  thinkers,  whether  they  accept  the 
Roman  premises  or  not.  Reasons,  hopes,  possibilities, 
present  facts,  and  the  records  of  history,  should  be  gone 
into  with  absolute  candour.  If  the  “brief,”  which  is  held 
by  the  apologists  of  either  side,  represents  the  truth, 
rigorous  investigation  will  only  confirm  it.  If,  however,  the 
brief  does  not  represent  the  truth — or  all  the  truth — then 
it  is  to  be  desired  that  that  fact  should  be  realised. 

It  must  be  confessed  (and  it  is  not  a  mere  truism)  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  case  does  not  seem  so  plain  to 
onlookers  as  to  the  faithful  themselves.  To  give  an 
example  by  quoting  a  common  theological  account,  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  of  the  analysis  of  faith : 
“  F aith  is  not  a  process  of  reasoning,  though  it  is  reason¬ 
able.  Faith  is  the  acceptance  of  truth,  frofter  auctori- 
iatem  Dei  revelantis;  and  the  Godhead  of  Christ  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  rest,  we  believe,  on  the  authority 
of  God  revealing.  The  normal  method  of  being  put  in 
touch  with  that  revelation  is  through  the  teaching  of  the 
[Roman]  Church.  That  teacher’s  claims  are  accepted 
naturally  and  simply  in  childhood,  and  they  are  still  seen 
to  be  justified  after  mature  apologetic  study  by  the  learned ; 
but  most  Catholics  go  through  life  without  feeling  any 
necessity  to  study  them  scientifically.  The  Church  itself 
is,  for  them,  quite  a  sufficiently  clear  proof  of  its  own 
veracity.” 

This,  the  ordinary  Roman  teaching  as  to  faith,  will 
seem  to  the  faithful  obviously  true.  Outsiders,  however 
(even  apart  from  the  further  fact  that  a  similar  conception 
of  faith  is  held  by  Churches  which  deny  the  Roman 
claims),  might  object  thus :  “You  say  that  faith,  in  the 
Roman  sense,  is  reasonable.  You  also  say  that  some 
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classes,  at  least,  of  Roman  Catholics  ‘  study  scientific¬ 
ally’  the  apologetics  of  the  creed  into  which  they  were 
baptised.  But  surely  the  scientific  use  of  reason  does  not 
assume  its  conclusions  beforehand,  with  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  alter  them,  however  cogent  may  seem  the 
contrary  arguments.  The  scientific  use  of  reason  faces  the 
possibility  of  its  preliminary  assumptions  being  wrong,  and 
is  free  to  relinquish  or  alter  them  in  that  case.  Is  this  so 
with  Roman  Catholics?  On  the  contrary,  would  not  one 
of  them — however  deeply,  honestly,  and  thoroughly  he  may 
have  studied  the  matter — be  branded  as  an  ‘  apostate,’  and 
subjected  to  anathema,  if  he  were  to  say  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  some  of  that,  which  he  had  been 
taught,  was  incorrect  ?  But,  if  this  is  so,  is  not  the  Roman 
position  not  merely  incorrectly  described  as  ‘  reasonable,’ 
but,  in  fact,  is  it  not  contrary  to  ‘  the  scientific  use  of 
reason  ’  ?  ” 

The  whole  subject  of  the  nature  and  function  of  faith 
is  evidently  one  in  which  intricate  and  deeply  important 
questions  are  involved,  misunderstandings  are  possible, 
and  probabilities  of  a  useful  result  of  candid  discussion 
are  very  great. 

The  essential  question  underlying  all  these  matters  is 
that  of  the  nature  of  truth,  and  of  how,  and  how  far,  we 
can  know  it.  Acye*  avr^  6  IltXaTO?,  tL  iariv  dXijdeia ;  ” 
In  the  honest  consideration  of  these  problems  all  aspects 
should  be  seen  fully.  If  one  Church  possesses  the  com¬ 
plete  truth,  questioning  will  but  prove  it  to  be  so.  If  not, 
questioning  will  reveal  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

It  is  said  “  Rome  never  changes.”  As  a  maxim  re¬ 
ferring  to  vital  doctrines  of  the  faith,  that  is  the  very  basis 
of  her  position.  The  maxim,  however,  requires  careful 
examination  and  explanation  in  the  light  of  history.  In 
the  process  of  that  explanation  no  doubt  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  “  divided  Christendom  ”  may  be  minimised. 

For  example,  a  fruitful  field  of  study  is  found  in  the 
events  (in  the  late  Middle  Ages)  of  the  Great  Schism  of 
the  West  and  the  Council  of  Constance,  compared  with  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870.  Such  study  casts  valuable  light 
on  the  problems  of  the  Papacy  and  the  “  visible  unity  of 
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the  Church.”  There  seems  at  first  sight  a  contradiction 
between  some  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance  (1415), 
in  regard  to  the  Papal  power,  and  the  decrees,  “concern¬ 
ing  the  infallible  magisterium  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,”  of 
the  Council  of  1870.  Constance,  in  its  fourth  and  fifth 
sessions,  declared  that  it  held  its  power  immediately  from 
Christ,  and  that  even  the  Papal  power  was  bound  to  obey 
it  in  all  that  concerned  the  faith.  The  1870  Council,  how¬ 
ever,  declared  the  Pope  to  be  infallible  even  apart  from 
the  consent  of  the  Church  {non  autem  ex  consensu 
Ecclesice).  As  regards  this  matter,  the  spirit  of  the  two 
Councils  is  diverse,  and  their  decrees  seem  contradictory. 

Of  course  the  explanation  given  by  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  is  well  known.  The  derogatory  decrees  of 
Constance  were  not  confirmed  by  the  Popes,  and  therefore 
lacked  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  Church :  they  were 
“  excluded  from  the  guarded  and  limited  confirmations 
given  by  Martin  V  and  Eugenius  IV  ”  (Addis  and  Arnold, 
The  Catholic  Dictionary ^  ed.  1917,  p.  226).  The  1870 
definition,  on  the  other  hand,  “was  that  of  Pope  and 
Council  combined,  [and  so]  it  bore  upon  its  face,  even 
according  to  Gallican  principles,  the  stamp  of  infallible 
authority  ”  (Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J.,  The  Great  Schism  of 
the  West,  p.  45). 

If  the  Roman  doctrine  as  to  exactly  what  is  the  nature 
of  “  the  Catholic  Church,”  and  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  be  assumed  as  true,  then  such  explanations  cover 
the  facts.  Those  outside  the  Roman  Church  might  pos¬ 
sibly  argue,  however,  somewhat  thus :  “If  the  lack  of 
agreement  of  the  Pope  with  some  decrees  of  Councils 
makes  those  decrees  defective,  surely  the  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  of  all  the  Eastern,  Anglican  and  other  Churches  with 
other  decrees  (such  as  that  of  Papal  infallibility)  will  also 
show  those  other  decrees  to  be  defective  !”  It  will  be  seen 
that,  in  discussing  such  matters,  many  aspects  appear.  Of 
course  nothing  that  is  clearly  true  can  be  refuted;  but  mis¬ 
conceptions  can  be  removed  as  to  exactly  what  it  is  that 
actually  has  been  so  proved. 

That  same  tragic  time  of  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West 
also  contains  material  of  great  help  in  the  study  of  diffi- 
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culties  in  a  matter  going  to  the  very  root  of  controversies 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  other  Christians,  namely, 
what  is  meant  by  “  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.”  That 
“  the  Catholic  Church  ”  must  be  one  visibly  united  body 
is  a  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Christ  “  likens  His  Church,  in  pointed  and  emphatic  words, 
to  one  single  flock  under  one  single  shepherd,”  and  “  the 
Church  which  they  [the  Apostles]  recognised  was,  first  of 
all,  a  visible  body  ”  (Addis  and  Arnold,  Catholic  Dic¬ 
tionary,  pp.  177,  176).  Yet  a  question  at  once  arises  :  How 
reconcile  this  belief  with  the  facts  of  the  Great  Schism? 
Some  argue,  either  that  the  Church  need  not  be  a  visibly 
united  body  or  else  that  the  Papal  power  is  not  essential 
(or  both  these  propositions) !  Of  course,  Roman  theology 
replies  thus  (Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  Great  Schism  of  the  West, 
pp.  I  and  46) :  “  We  must  learn  to  disengage  the  good  from 
the  evil,  the  divine  from  the  human,  and  to  ascribe  each 
only  to  its  own  source.  .  .  .  The  Great  Western  Schism 
....  was  not  a  schism  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
For  by  schism  is  ordinarily  meant  withdrawal  of  obedience 
from  one  who  is  known  to  be  the  unquestionably  legitimate 
Roman  Pontiff.”  It  will  be  seen  that  very  interesting 
problems  as  to  what  is  meant  by  “  visible  unity  ”  are 
capable  at  least  of  friendly  explanation. 

What  are  we  to  conclude,  then,  as  to  hopes  of  remedying 
or  lessening  Christian  disunity?  It  may  be  that  a  visible 
union  of  all  Christian  bodies  never  will  be  attained,  it  being 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  human  nature.  Increasing 
mutual  understanding,  however,  is  another  matter ;  and  the 
writer  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  quoting  some  words 
of  his  own  i^he  Catholic  Gazette,  London,  February, 
1924,  p.  35) :  “  What  a  multitude  of  complicated  mis¬ 
understandings  has  grown  up  in  the  course  of  history ! 
By  genuine  discussion,  however,  perhaps  more  and  more 
it  will  be  realised  exactly  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not; 
what  arguments  are  sound  and  what  are  not;  who  is  wrong 
and  who  is  right.” 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CROATIA 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 

No  question  is  more  difficult  to  solve  than  the  problem  of 
Croatia,  the  root  difficulty  being  that  two  absolutely  incom¬ 
patible  ideals  of  government  are  struggling  for  mastery. 
On  one  side  the  centralist,  as  represented  by  the  present 
Yugo-Slav  Ministry,  on  the  other  the  separatist  and 
autonomous,  as  advocated  by  the  peasant  Croatian  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mr.  Radic. 

The  Pashitch  Government  holds  that  unity  of  State,  as 
opposed  to  centralism,  is  the  fundamental  aim  of  the 
National  Constitution,  and  that  the  ideas  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Radic  are  not  only  in  violent  conflict  with  those  of 
the  present  Government,  but  actually  subversive  of  all 
authority.  They  plead  that  they  cannot  grant  autonomy 
and  the  other  privileges  that  the  Croats  are  demanding 
without  being  compelled  to  make  similar  concessions  to 
the  other  racial  elements  in  the  country,  a  circumstance 
that,  in  view  of  the  pronounced  disloyalty  of  certain  minori¬ 
ties,  is  bound  to  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  the 
State. 

The  Croats  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Yugo-Slav 
theory  of  government,  as  embodied  in  the  political  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Mr.  Pashitch,  is  only  a  mask  to  conceal 
centralisation.  They  demand  a  revision  of  the  Constitution 
on  a  federal  basis,  and  declare  that  the  various  races  now 
constituting  the  nation  should  immediately  be  organised 
in  units,  and  as  such  should  form  the  basis  of  the  State,  no 
one  element  to  have  superiority  over  any  other.  They 
maintain  that  racial  and  religious  interests  should  be  made 
the  two  main  pillars  of  the  body  politic,  and  that  the  so- 
called  liberal  policy  of  the  Pashitch  Ministry  is  but  an 
attempt  to  subjugate  all  non-Serbian  races  and  to  establish 
Serbian  hegemony. 

Their  enthusiasm  for  union  with  the  other  Slav  nations 
now  constituting  the  present  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
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and  Slovenes  has  almost  completely  evaporated,  and  they 
lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  their  present  status  is  not  in  any 
way  comparable  to  the  one  which  they  enjoyed  before  the 
war,  since,  as  they  declare,  they  not  only  had  a  parliament 
and  constitution  of  their  own,  as  well  as  their  own  terri¬ 
torial  army  and  police,  but  also  exercised  complete  control 
over  their  own  justice,  agriculture,  education  and  internal 
affairs,  and  partial  control  over  their  own  finances.  The 
executive  functions  were,  moreover  in  their  hands,  since 
they  could  always  ensure  that  the  office  of  Ban  or  Viceroy 
was  held  by  persons  enjoying  their  complete  confidence  and 
trust. 

This  party  is,  of  course,  completely  swayed  by  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Mr.  Radic,  a  little  homely  man  who  at  first 
sight  hardly  impresses  as  the  type  of  man  that  should  wield 
influence  over  the  masses,  but  who,  nevertheless,  does 
exercise  a  tremendous  influence  over  the  simple  peasants 
constituting  the  backbone  of  the  Croat  Peasant  Party. 

Radic  himself  is  a  small,  unpretentious  man,  dark, 
plump  and  insignificant-looking,  who  somewhat  resembles 
the  French  bourgeois  type.  He  is  extremely  voluble  and 
loquacious,  and  possesses  a  natural  eloquence  that  is  so 
apt  to  carry  him  away  that  he  cannot  talk  five  minutes  with¬ 
out  contradicting  himself.  At  one  moment  he  favours  a 
raffrochement  with  Serbia,  and  seems  quite  ready  to 
continue  the  union  with  the  other  Slav  races  so  long  as  a 
Federal  Government  is  substituted  for  the  present  one;  at 
another  he  stands  for  a  Croatian  republic,  and  pleads  that 
it  is  always  easier  to  govern  a  small  state  than  a  large  one ; 
that  fetit  champ  is  always  better  cultivated  than  a 
latifundiaC  and  that  what  his  countrymen  really  need  is 
self-government  comparable  to  that  which  is  enjoyed  by 
any  British  Dominion. 

If  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult  to  point  to  any 
part  of  his  programme  that  is  in  any  sense  definite,  one 
thing  is  at  any  rate  clear,  and  that  is  that  he  maintains  an 
ascendancy  over  his  countrymen  that  nothing  can  impair, 
and  which  I  mainly  attribute  to  the  whole-hearted  way  in 
which  he  has  identified  his  interests  with  those  of  the 
peasant  class,  and  so  won  their  unquestioning  allegiance. 
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He  maintains  that  it  is  inadmissible  that  any  nation  like 
the  Croats  should,  after  centuries  of  self-government  and 
having  a  parliament  and  a  constitution  of  their  own, 
patiently  acquiesce  in  seeing  these  very  privileges  cur¬ 
tailed  and  even  suppressed  to  make  room  for  a  constitution 
and  parliament  that  are  the  very  negation  of  their  former 
independent  rights.  He  complains,  moreover,  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  inefficiency  that  he  holds  to  be  characteristic 
of  Serbian  bureaucracy,  and  alleges  that  the  present 
dynasty,  unlike  that  of  the  late  King  of  Montenegro,  serves 
only  Serbian  interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  races 
now  constituting  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes. 

For  a  long  time  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  system  of  government  that  he  not  only  called  despotic, 
but  that  he  held  would  quickly  disappear  if  only  a  fair 
system  of  conducting  elections  was  substituted  for  the 
present  corrupt  one,  but  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Italy  and  Yugo-Slavia  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  abandoning  the  policy  of 
abstention  to  which  he  had  committed  his  party,  and  so 
took  immediate  steps  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Skupsh¬ 
tina,  this  decision  being  undoubtedly  inspired  by  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  strength  that  he  saw  accruing  to  the  Pashitch 
Ministry  if  he  did  not  immediately  bring  about  its 
downfall. 

The  present  writer  had  several  conversations  with  Mr. 
Radic  about  this  time,  and  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  anxiety  and  concern  that  the  Croatian  leader  displayed 
with  regard  to  the  treaty  that  had  been  signed  between 
the  two  countries.  He  declared  that  Mussolini  had  signed 
a  secret  convention  with  Serbia,  according  to  which 
Croatia  was  to  be  partitioned  between  Italy  and  Serbia 
if  it  continued  to  oppose  the  centralist  policy  of  the  Serbs, 
and  that  the  cession  of  Fiume  to  Italy  was  but  part  of 
the  scheme  that  aimed  at  destroying  Zagreb,  of  whose 
commercial  prosperity  the  Serbs  were  profoundly  envious. 
Italy,  he  maintained,  had  also  promised  to  support  the 
Macedonian  and  Greek  policy  of  the  Serbs,  though  it  was 
well  known  that  her  agents  had  hitherto  fomented  trouble 
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in  Macedonia,  and  even  Albania,  and  it  was  accordingly 
indispensable  that  measures  should  immediately  be  taken 
to  counteract  this  highly  pernicious  policy. 

Radic  stated  that  his  party  would  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  Skupshtina  to  defeat  the  Government  and  to  bring 
about  a  new  election,  but  that  on  this  occasion  the  elections 
in  Croatia  would  be  perfectly  free,  as  he  had  perfected  an 
organisation  that  would  ensure  that  no  elector  would  be 
terrorised  into  voting  against  his  conscience  by  outside 
pressure  from  Belgrade.  He  was  confident,  moreover, 
that  the  present  federalistic  bloc  would  be  increased  from 
1 12  to  a  possible  165-190  members. 

These  being  the  views  of  the  Croat  leader,  it  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  trouble  should  arise  in  the  Serbian  Parliament 
when  the  Croats  came  to  Belgrade,  but  though  the  Radic 
Party  fought  hard  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Pashitch,  disunion  among  the  different  parties  belonging 
to  the  Opposition  led  to  the  present  deadlock.  King 
Alexander  being  ultimately  compelled  to  adjourn  the 
Skupshtina  until  October,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Pashitch  to 
continue  in  office  for  the  time  being. 

The  Croatian  trouble  is,  therefore,  as  acute  as  ever,  the 
divergence  existing  between  the  Croatian  leader  and  Mr. 
Pashitch  being  so  fundamental  in  character  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  reconcile  their  two  points  of  view, 
though  we  believe  that  the  probable  outcome  of  this  com¬ 
plicated  play  of  racial  and  political  forces  will  be  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  idea  of  unification  and  federation. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  lack  of  political  education 
characterising  the  Croat  and  the  peculiar  mentality  of 
Radic  are  in  the  main  responsible  for  the  present  crisis  far 
more,  it  should  be  added,  than  any  alleged  misgovernment 
on  the  part  of  the  Serbs. 

The  Croats  had,  doubtless,  developed  a  high  standard 
of  autonomous  administration  before  the  war,  and  an 
apparent  independence,  compared  with  which  the  present 
regime  seems  strangely  inadequate;  but  they  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  benefits  that  they  have  won 
through  their  new  association  with  the  Serbs  and  Slovenes 
have  more  than  counterbalanced  any  right  or  privilege 
that  they  may  have  enjoyed  under  the  old  regime. 
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According  to  the  law  passed  in  April,  1922,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  at  present  divided  into  thirty-three  counties,  each 
of  which  is  governed  by  a  Zupan,  or  State  representative, 
usually  selected  in  the  county  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
administer.  Below  the  county  are  the  districts,  or 
Okrugs,  governed  by  a  Nacelnik,  or  State  representative, 
the  Hundred  under  the  Poglavar,  usually  a  native  of  the 
Hundred,  and  the  Parish  Opstine,  which  has  no  State 
representative,  but  is  only  subject  to  local  authority. 

Each  county  and  hundred,  moreover,  have  their  own 
local  parliaments,  elected  by  free  and  secret  ballot  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  their  authority  in  all  matters  regarding 
local  government  equalling  that  possessed  by  the 
Skupshtina  in  State  affairs. 

The  executive  bodies  of  these  local  parliaments  are  the 
County  and  Hundred  Councils  respectively,  and  these 
again  are  elected  by  their  own  parliaments.  In  this 
manner  it  will  be  seen  that  local  authorities  are  supreme 
in  the  Parish  and  have  dominating  influence  in  the  County 
and  Hundred  while  being  unrepresented  in  the  District, 
a  state  of  affairs  that  proves  a  measure  of  self-government 
that  is  not  to  be  despised. 

But  many  other  complaints  of  the  Croatians  are  also  as 
equally  ill-founded.  They  allege  that  all  important  posts 
in  the  Government  and  Administration  are  held  by  the 
Serbs,  and  that  no  Croat  can  ever  hope  to  rise  to  any  post 
of  influence,  a  statement  that  is  not  correct,  as  a  glance 
at  the  State  Calendar  will  prove.  It  is  true,  certainly, 
that  most,  if  not  all,  important  commands  in  the  Army  are 
held  by  Serbian  officers,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  latter  have  probably  had  more  opportunities  for  per¬ 
fecting  their  military  training  and  acquiring  experience 
of  actual  fighting  than  other  Slavs;  in  any  case,  far  more 
than  the  Croatians  when  they  were  under  Austrian  rule. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  administrative  disorder  that 
is  prevalent  in  some  administrative  areas  that,  as  the 
Croatians  point  out,  compares  most  unfavourably  with  the 
conditions  to  which  they  were  accustomed  under  the 
Hapsburgs,  the  reason  why  such  conditions  prevail  being 
that,  the  flower  of  the  Serbian  intelligentsia  having  perished 
during  the  war,  the  only  men  available  for  replacing  them 
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were  either  inexperienced  or  inefficient  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  their  positions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  good 
officials  cannot  be  replaced  in  a  few  years,  and  that  it  may 
consequently  take  years  before  this  state  of  affairs  can  be 
remedied,  a  circumstance  that  the  partisans  of  Radic  are 
inclined  to  overlook. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  feverish  patriotism  of  the  Croatian  Peasant 
Party  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  sedative  admixture  in 
the  form  of  a  soothing  infusion  from  the  other  Croatian 
parties,  and  that  much  of  this  fiery  local  fervour  is  directly 
ascribable  to  the  glamour  in  which  Radic  had  enwrapt  his 
political  theories  and  tc  the  wonderful  promises  that  he 
enscribed  upon  his  banners. 

For  the  Croatian  peasant  the  Republic  is  the  Millennium, 
something  that  will  give  him  everything  that  he  needs,  and 
which  only  Radic  himself  is  capable  of  giving.  At  a 
meeting  that  I  once  attended  in  Croatia  I  heard  a  young 
shepherd  shouting  unceasingly  and  as  if  demented  :  “  We 
want  a  republic  !  We  will  have  nothing  but  a  republic  !  ” 
When  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  was  a  republic  he  re¬ 
plied  :  “  A  republic  is  when  men  are  subject  to  no  emperor 
or  governor  and  are  perfectly  free  to  do  anything  that  they 
may  like.  There  will  be  no  military  service,  no  taxation, 
no  tithes  nor  grazing  taxes.”  And  when  I  asked  whether 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  such  a  State,  he  answered : 
“  Radic  has  promised  to  give  us  these  things.  He  always 
keeps  his  word.” 

Now  though  the  Serbs  are  a  democratic  people  and  by 
their  nature  opposed  to  any  force  which  might  attempt  to 
make  their  monarchy  more  absolute,  they  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  turn  against  the  dynasty  that  is  for  many 
a  symbol  of  their  nation,  and  especially  when  the  term 
Republic  as  understood  in  Croatia  is  used  in  so  misleading 
a  sense,  all  of  which  hardly  makes  for  good  understanding, 
but  rather  still  further  tends  to  complicate  matters.  The 
trouble  is,  furthermore,  that  Radic,  in  making  these  very 
fantastic  promises,  is  undoubtedly  running  to  his  own  ruin, 
for  it  is  clear  that,  having  promised  the  moon,  he  must  try 
to  deliver  the  goods,  and  that- he  cannot  do  so.  The 
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Serbian  Government,  rightly  or  wrongly — rightly,  as  we 
imagine — believes  in  the  unitary  form  of  government  and 
will  not  tolerate  any  other  form.  It  may  be  in  a  difficult 
position  to-day,  since  it  is  at  present  in  a  minority  and  the 
adjournment  of  Parliament  has  only  postponed  the  moment 
when  something  radical  will  have  to  be  done;  but,  even 
allowing  that  this  is  the  case  and  that  it  is  faced  by  an 
Opposition  that,  if  united,  would  be  strong  enough  to 
defeat  it,  it  is  impossible  to  credit  the  other  Opposition 
parties  with  views  that  would  certainly  bring  about  the  end 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  if 
adopted  and  enforced,  the  majority  of  the  Southern  Slav 
people  being  certainly  opposed  to  any  policy  that  would 
nullify  the  results  achieved  by  the  war.  Radic  does  not 
seem,  in  fact,  to  realise  that  Croatia  cannot  exist  alone, 
and  that  if  it  were  to  obtain  an  independent  existence  it 
would  remain  in  constant  danger  of  being  assimilated 
politically  and  economically  by  its  neighbours.  Federa¬ 
tion  may  or  may  not  be  the  better  form  of  government, 
but,  even  assuming  that  it  is  so,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
majority  of  Serbs  are  opposed  to  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
therefore  advisable  if  Radic  were  induced  to  moderate  his 
demands  and  apply  to  them  the  corrective  of  reality. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every 
Serbian  patriot  to  clear  away  the  many  misconceptions  that 
are  still  obsessing  the  Croatian  mind,  for  even  if  all  these 
grievances  are  based  on  misconceptions,  ‘some  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  based  on  the  difficulties  of  the  moment  or  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  fading  past,  and  these  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  clear  away. 

Some  will,  of  course,  maintain  that  Radic  is  incapable 
of  really  constructive  statesmanship,  and  that  he  will  con¬ 
sequently  refuse  to  abate  any  one  of  his  demands ;  but  let 
Belgrade  at  least  make  le  'premier  pas  and  open  wide  the 
door  to  reconciliation,  realising,  as  it  must  do,  the  gravity 
of  the  handicap  that  is  constituted  by  the  Croatian  impasse, 
and  it  may  be  that  such  an  effort  will  not  have  been  made 
in  vain  and  that  many  of  the  Croatian  intelligentsia  and 
peasantry  will  thereby  be  induced  to  abandon  their  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  Serbian  Government. 
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I  am  personally  of  opinion  that  this  state  of  affairs 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  bound 
as  it  is  by  so  many  ties  of  blood,  material  interest,  lan¬ 
guage,  common  aspiration,  and  even  geographical  unity, 
Yugo-Slavia  will  achieve  its  unity  in  the  eternal  mother 
soil  of  its  existence,  though  such  a  result  cannot  imme¬ 
diately  be  realised.  The  United  States  of  America  needed 
almost  a  hundred  years  for  the  consummation  of  their 
national  life,  and  other  Western  nations,  such  as  Great 
Britain  and  France,  even  longer  periods.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  content  to  leave  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  time 
the  true  and  perfect  solution  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  problem, 
realising  that  the  homogeneous  nations  of  the  West  were 
once  made  up  of  so  conflicting  elements  that  bold  would 
have  been  the  prophet  who  could  have  prophesied  the 
merging  and  blending  of  their  equally  conflicting  interests. 
Croatia  has  had  her  own  independent  life,  but  as  she  has 
joined  the  Southern  Slav  kingdom  of  her  own  free  will, 
like  Montenegro,  she  must  now  agree  to  make  some  con¬ 
cession  to  the  centralist  ideal  of  the  Serbs,  while  the  latter 
must  realise  that,  though  centralism  can  be  exercised 
without  obliterating  all  autonomous  tendencies,  it  can  only 
be  made  really  bearable  if  it  is  made  as  unbureaucratic  as 
possible,  and  if  the  central  institutions  and  communica¬ 
tions  are  absolutely  first  rate,  which  they  are  far  from  being 
to-day  in  Serbia.  As  it  is  not,  therefore,  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  most  divergent  aims  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Croats  and  Serbs,  the  consciousness  of  national  union 
proves  even  stronger  than  the  petty  jealousies  common  to 
all  individuals  and  nations,  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Croatian  problem  will  gradually  find  its 
solution  in  a  happy  compromise  that  will  give  satisfaction 
to  every  party  in  the  State.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  fond  hope 
and  conviction  of  many  earnest  Yugo-Slav  patriots. 


THE  REAL  “DAME  AUX  CAMELIAS  ” 

By  Francis  Gribble 

“The  Lady  with  the  Camellias”  needs  no  introduction. 
Everyone  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  read  an  article 
about  her  is  sure  to  be  familiar  with  either  the  novel  or 
the  play  of  which  Dumas  fils  made  her  the  heroine.  Many 
will  have  seen  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  part.  Three  works 
of  art,  in  short  (for  she  is  also  the  heroine  of  La  T raviatd), 
have  given  her  a  sort  of  immortality.  Thanks  to  those 
works  of  art,  she  is  as  well  remembered  as  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.  But  for  them  she  would  be  a  mere  shadow 
of  a  name,  like  Alice  Ozy  or  Cora  Pearl. 

Everyone  knows,  too,  that  she  was  a  real  woman,  and 
that  Dumas,  in  presenting  her  story,  was  recalling,  more 
or  less  accurately,  an  early  amorous  adventure  of  his  own. 
He  frequently  said  so.  It  always  pleased  his  vanity  to 
pose  as  “  the  man  of  his  books.”  He  was  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  one  of  her  lovers — a  specially 
favoured  one  whom  she  was  willing  to  love  without  fee 
or  reward;  and  he  went  through  life  boasting  of  his 
conquest,  like  a  true  son  of  the  “  ventripotent  mulatto.” 

She  was  the  woman  whom  Paris  knew  as  “  Marie 
Duplessis  ”  (though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  neither 
born  “Duplessis”  nor  baptised  “Marie”).  Jules  Janin 
formally  tells  us  that  in  his  sloppy  preface  to  the  popular 
edition  of  La  Dame  aux  Camelias.  If  it  took  a  work 
of  art  to  make  her  famous,  she  had  already  made  herself 
notorious.  Her  pathetically  early  death  may  be  said  to 
have  extinguished  the  gaiety  of  the  Boulevards  for  a  day 
or  two.  “  All  Paris  ”  crowded  to  the  sale  of  her  effects, 
silly  people  anxious  for  souvenirs  rubbing  shoulders  with 
men  of  business  on  the  look  out  for  bargains.  Dickens, 
who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  moralised  on  the  matter  in 
letters  to  his  friends,  shocked  by  the  levity  of  the  Gaul. 
The  chroniqueurs  filled  their  columns  with  sympathetic 
reminiscences. 
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They  filled  them,  however,  with  little  care  for  accuracy. 
The  “  story  ”  was  “  the  thing  ”  for  them.  They  preferred 
good  stories  to  true  stories;  and  they  did  not  forget  that 
it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  leave  a  story  better  than  he  found 
it.  At  last,  however,  in  the  year  of  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  this  much-loved  lady,  and  of  the  author  of  La 
Dame  aux  Camillas,  it  has  occurred  to  a  student  to  search 
out  and  relate  the  truth;  and  in  a  work  by  M.  Johannes 
Gros  entitled  Alexandre  Dumas  et  Marie  Duflessis,  we 
are  enabled  to  read  all  that  is  known  or  knowable  about 
her. 

Whether  it  was  worth  while  to  devote  so  much  labour 
to  such  research  might,  of  course,  be  questioned.  The 
work  of  art  is  assuredly  more  important  than  the  model; 
and  it  does  not  very  much  matter,  at  this  time  of  to-day, 
whether  the  dramatist  himself  behaved  better  or  worse, 
more  sensibly  or  more  foolishly,  more  cynically  or  more 
sentimentally  than  the  Armand  Duval  of  his  drama.  Yet 
the  result  of  these  industrious  inquiries,  whether  it  dis¬ 
solves  a  legend  or  confirms  it,  has  its  interest  and  value 
as  a  picture  of  extinct  social  conditions  and  a  portrait  of 
a  type  which  has  disappeared  within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living.  It  shows  us,  at  any  rate,  what  a  long  road 
the  world  of  gallantry  has  travelled  in  the  interval  between 
La  Dame  aux  Camillas  and  La  Gar^onne. 

Who  was  she,  then,  this  “  Marie  Duplessis,”  who  turned 
the  heads  of  so  many  men,  caused  such  a  flow  of  senti¬ 
mental  ink,  and  sat,  all  unwittingly,  as  the  model  of 
“  Marguerite  Gautier  ”  ?  Did  she  really  differ  as  widely 
as  Dumas,  and  Jules  Janin,  and  one  or  two  more  would 
have  us  think  from  other  members  of  “  the  oldest  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  world  ”  ?  And,  if  not,  how  did  it  come 
about  that,  when  they  wrote  of  her,  they  placed  her  in  a 
separate  category,  as  one  hors  concours}  Let  us  see 
whether  the  facts  of  her  life  supply  any  answer  to  these 
questions. 

Her  real  name  was  not  Duplessis,  but  Plessis.  Her 
Christian  name  was  not  Marie,  but  Alphonsine.  Her 
father — one  Marin  Plessis — was  a  pedlar,  said  to  have 
been  remarkably  handsome,  but  also  of  a  remarkably  bad 
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character.  Her  mother,  indeed,  professed  to  trace  her 
descent  from  aristocratic  ancestors;  but  the  family  with 
which  she  claimed  alliance  had  long*  come  down  in  the 
world,  and  she  and  her  husband  set  up  a  small  draper’s 
shop  at  Nonant  in  the  Department  of  the  Orne.  He  beat 
her,  and  she  ran  away  from  him,  leaving  her  children 
behind  her,  and  was  given  employment  of  some  sort  by 
an  English  lady  of  the  Yarborough  family. 

Her  daughter,  therefore,  was  dragged  up  rather  than 
brought  up.  It  is  said — and  one  has,  in  the  circumstances, 
no  difficulty  in  believing  the  statement — that  she  soon 
lost  her  innocence  in  the  promiscuities  of  a  farm,  and  that 
her  father  then  “  sold  ”  her  to  a  septuagenarian  dibauche. 
It  is  also  said,  however,  that  he  sold  her  to  the  gypsies, 
who  took  her  to  Paris  and  found  her  a  position  in  a 
milliner’s  shop  near  the  Palais  Royal,  and  that  he  himself 
took  her  to  Paris  and  placed  her  in  the  care  of  cousins  of 
his,  who  kept  a  greengrocer’s  shop  in  the  Rue  des  Deux 
Ecus.  Her  story,  at  this  stage,  has  not  been  rescued  from 
obscurity. 

To  Paris,  however,  she  quite  certainly  came;  and  it  is 
also  quite  certain  that,  for  a  time,  she  worked  for  her 
living  in  some  honest  employment.  There  are  reports  of 
her  having  been  employed,  not  only  by  a  milliner,  but  also 
by  a  dress-maker  and  a  stay-maker;  and  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  she  followed  several  occupations  in  quick 
succession.  Her  evenings,  however,  were  nearly  always 
spent  at  what  we  call  nowadays  a  Palais  de  Danse.  That 
was  the  age  of  the  gnseties  depicted  by  Paul  de  Kock, 
and  Alphonsine  Plessis  became  one  of  them  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  thereabouts. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  a  marvellously  good  dancer;  but 
that  is  practically  all  that  is  known  about  her  at  this  period. 
It  has  been  related  that  she  was  once  locked  up  at  Saint- 
Lazare  for  “  soliciting.”  It  has  also  been  related  that 
she  became  a  spy  in  the  service  of  the  famous  Third 
Section  of  the  Russian  Chancellery.  But  neither  of  these 
statements  is  supported  by  any  evidence.  All  that  is 
really  known  is  that,  one  day,  having  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  a  man  of  means,  she  suddenly  ceased  to  be  a 
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grisette  and  blossomed  out,  like  so  many  before  her,  into 
a  cocotte. 

Her  first  admirer  was  a  tradesman  whose  name  has  not 
been  preserved.  He  “  emancipated  the  young  beauty 
from  the  workshop  and  furnished  a  small  apartment  for 
her  in  the  Rue  de  I’Arcade.”  But  she  did  not  stay  there 
long  :  “  Vain  of  his  discovery,  he  could  not  hold  his  tongue 
about  it,  with  the  result  that  a  great  nobleman  took  her 
away  from  him.” 

Thus,  at  last,  though,  in  truth,  very  early  in  life,  she 
was  lancee — by  whom  it  is  uncertain,  for  she  was  never, 
as  George  Sand  puts  it,  “  exclusive  in  her  affections,”  and 
there  were  several  claimants  to  the  distinction,  which  the 
best  authorities  attribute  to  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  after¬ 
wards  Due  de  Gramont.  Her  protector,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  thought  it  worth  while  to  educate  her ;  and  she, 
having  more  sense  than  the  average  grisette^  thought  it 
worth  while  to  be  educated.  Her  diligence  in  that  respect 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  her  library  came  to  be 
sold,  it  included  not  only  the  best  works  in  contemporary 
literature,  which  were  probably  presents  from  her  lovers, 
but  also  a  lot  consisting  of  “  fifteen  lesson  books.” 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  education  did  very  much 
for  her;  but  it  unquestionably  did  something.  She  never 
became  a  blue-stocking.  She  could  no  more  have  presided 
over  a  literary  salon  than  she  could  have  swum  the 
Channel.  Her  letters — the  few  which  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  autograph  hunters — are  grammatical,  but 
quite  undistinguished.  The  most,  fervent  of  her  admirers 
has  never  ventured  to  say  that  she  was  witty,  or  even 
intelligent.  But  she  did  acquire  a  smattering  of  elegant 
accomplishments  and  a  taste  for  sentimental  literature, 
more  particularly  the  sentimental  literature  which  made 
excuses  for  feminine  frailty.  Manon  Lescaut  and  La 
Nouvelle  Helo'ise  were  books  which  she  read  and  re-read ; 
and  her  court  was  not  solely  composed  of  brainless  men 
about  town  with  money  to  burn.  The  list  of  the  men 
whom  she  attracted  includes  the  names,  not  only  of  Dumas, 
but  also  of  Jules  Janin  and  Liszt. 

As  for  her  way  of  life  and  her  position  in  the  world — 
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these,  perhaps,  may  be  best  explained  by  relating  how 
Dumas  obtained  an  introduction  to  her. 

The  overwhelming  desire  to  know  her  came  upon  him, 
one  evening,  when  he  saw  her  in  a  box  at  the  Varietes, 
attended  by  her  wealthiest  protector,  the  aged  Count 
Stackelberg,  who  was  standing  discreetly  in  the  back¬ 
ground  : 

Marie  Duplessis  (he  writes)  was  making  all  kinds  of  telegraphic  signals 
to  a  loudly  dressed  woman  with  a  pimpled  face  who  was  moving  about  in 
a  box  opposite  to  that  of  my  future  heroine.  This  elderly  party,  beside 
whom  sat  a  pale  and  foolish-looking  young  woman,  whom  she  had 
probably  undertaken  to  lancer,  was  a  certain  Cldmence  Prat,  supposed  to 
be  a  milliner,  established  in  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  next  door  to 
the  house  in  which  Marie  Duplessis  had  her  flat. 

So  Dumas  invoked  the  help  of  a  friend  who  was  with 
him : 

Eugene  D^jazet  (he  continues)  knew  Madame  Prat,  who  knew  Marie 
Duplessis,  whom  I  was  anxious  to  know.  He  informed  Madame  Prat, 
who  was  a  bom  intermediary,  of  my  wish.  It  was  arranged  that  we 
should  repair  to  her  apartment  after  the  play,  and  that,  if  the  Count 
attended  her  no  further  than  the  door,  she  would  allow  us  to  pay  her  a 
short  visit. 

This  Madame  Prat,  who  was  subsequently  sent  to  prison 
for  “  corrupting  the  morals  of  minors,”  is  described  by 
Baron  de  Plancy  in  his  Indiscretions  d'un  Disfaru,  as 
Marie  Duplessis’  “  agent.”  She  also,  according  to  Marie 
Duplessis’  biographer,  “  acted  as  agent  for  a  good  many 
other  ladies  ” ;  and  that  statement  fixes  both  her  and  her 
client. 

It  shows  us  that  Marie  Duplessis  lived  under  the  pro¬ 
tection,  not  of  one  protector,  but  of  several,  and  was  one 
of  many  ladies — though,  no  doubt,  the  most  famous  and 
the  most  expensive  of  them — who  were  “  quoted,”  as 
people  said,  in  the  list  of  a  notorious  procuress.  The  fact 
is  confirmed  by  the  immense  number  of  the  men  who  are 
said  to  have  been  admitted  to  her  intimacy ;  but  there  was 
nothing  unique  about  it  at  that  date.  The  haute  cocotterie, 
in  which  Marie  Duplessis  cut  a  leading  figure,  was,  in 
those  days,  a  recognised — one  might  almost  say  a  respected 
— institution.  It  was  not  expected  that  any  of  the  ladies 
who  adorned  the  calling  should  be  contented  with  one 
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protector,  however  wealthy;  they  would  almost  have  lost 
caste  if  they  had  done  so.  A  sort  of  “  matriarchal 
system  ”  prevailed  in  the  demi-monde ;  and  it  gave  a 
young  man  of  fashion  additional  cachet  to  be  one  of  the 
satellites  of  the  luminary,  paying  a  prohibitive  price  for 
the  privilege  of  singeing  his  wings  in  the  flame. 

Realising  that,  we  see  just  what  sort  of  a  circle  it  was 
into  which  Dumas,  when  little  more  than  a  boy,  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  way.  There  was  nothing  romantic  about 
it.  It  would  be  a  mistake  (though  M.  Gros  has  made  that 
mistake)  to  relate  any  of  its  phenomena  to  the  grand 
passions  of  the  Romantic  Movement.  It  was  only  because 
he  was  so  young,  and  was,  to  some  extent,  under  the 
influence  of  that  movement,  that  he  mistook  an  experiment 
in  gallantry  for  a  romantic  experience;  and  it  can  only 
have  been  his  anxiety  to  “  live  up  to  ”  his  novel  and  his 
play  which  constrained  him  to  talk,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
as  if  his  heart  had  been  indelibly  branded  by  his  passion 
for  this  Magdalen. 

He  certainly  did  so  talk.  He  certainly  wrote  some  very 
sentimental,  but  very  bad,  verses  on  the  subject,  though 
he  had  the  sense  to  suppress  them.  He  certainly  told 
Jules  Claretie  that  it  was  because  he  had  “suffered  ”  that 
he  had  been  able  to  write  his  very  successful  play.  But 
the  word  “  suffered  ”  loses  the  ring  of  conviction  when  we 
perceive  that  the  liaison,  such  as  it  was,  was  terminated, 
on  his  own  initiative,  because  it  involved  him  in  a  very 
undignified  position. 

Here  is  the  letter  in  which  he  said  farewell : 

My  DEAR  Marie, — I  am  neither  rich  enough  to  love  you  as  /  should 
wish  nor  poor  enough  to  be  loved  as  you  would  wish.  Let  us  both  forget 
— you  a  name  which  is  almost  indifferent  to  you ;  I  a  happiness  which  is 
becoming  impossible  for  me. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  how  sad  I  am,  since  you  know  how 
much  I  love  you.  You  have  too  much  heart  not  to  understand  the  reason 
why  I  write  this  letter,  and  too  much  good  sense  not  to  forgive  me  for 
writing  it. 

A  thousand  souvenirs.  A.  D. 

The  letter  was  kept,  and  eventually  found  its  way  to  the 
auction  room,  where  Dumas  bought  it  back.  He  had  it 
bound  up  in  a  copy  of  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,  which  he 
presented  to  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  had  just 
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revived  the  piece  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin.  It  is  very 
neatly  phrased.  The  author  was  so  pleased  with  it  that 
he  reproduced  it,  almost  textually,  in  his  novel.  But  it 
certainly  is  not  everyone  who  would  have  cared  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  authorship  in  his  latter  years,  and  so  boasted, 
as  it  were,  of  having  been  the  amant  de  coeur — to  use  the 
politest  expression  available — of  a  frail  and  luxurious  lady 
whom  he  had  been  permitted  to  visit  only  when  the  rich 
men  who  were  paying  for  her  luxuries  were  out  of  the  way. 

Anyhow,  he  passed  out  of  her  life,  and  his  disappearance 
made  little  difference  to  her,  except  that  it  cleared  the  way 
for  another  and  more  ambitious  bid  for  happiness. 

The  illness  which  was  to  kill  her  had,  by  this  time,  made 
considerable  strides.  Already,  when  Dumas  became  her 
lover,  she  was  spitting  blood;  and  even  if  the  malady 
appeared  to  have  been  arrested,  it  was  really  getting  worse. 
Her  weakness  may  well  have  had  some  influence  on  her 
character  and  aspirations,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that 
it  did.  It  was  slowly  unfitting  her  for  the  riotous  life 
which  she  was  leading  and  must  continue  to  lead  if 
she  was  not  to  lose  all  those  luxuries  which  she  had  come 
to  regard  as  necessaries.  She  was  also  haunted  by  the 
belief — whether  warranted  or  not  one  cannot  say — that 
her  disorders  were  due  to  her  dissipations;  and  she  felt 
that  she  wanted  to  live,  not  less  luxuriously,  but  more 
quietly.  Other  women  of  her  class  had  been  known  to 
marry  and  settle  down.  Why  should  not  she? 

Among  her  lovers  she  found  one  who  was  willing  to 
marry  her,  and  so  came  within  an  ace  of  the  realisation 
of  her  dream. 

He  was  a  very  eligible  farti — sufficiently  well-to-do  and 
decidedly  well  connected — so  infatuated  that  he  had 
thrown  up  a  commission  in  the  cavalry  for  her  sake.  His 
name  was  Edouard  de  Perregaux,  and  he  had  the  title  of 
Count.  Napoleon  had  made  his  father,  who  was  now  dead. 
Governor  of  the  Banque  de  France,  and  a  Senator,  and  he 
had  an  elder  brother  in  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Tarentum, 
and  a  nephew  of  Marmont’s  widow,  the  Duchess  of  Ragusa. 

There  were,  of  course,  difficulties.  The  bride’s  social 
ambitions  were  hardly  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
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bridegroom’s  family.  There  exists,  among  the  autographs 
which  constitute  her  biographer’s  material,  a  letter  in  which 
a  certain  young  man  about  town,  who  had  announced  his 
intention  of  bringing  her  to  a  certain  more  or  less  Bohemian 
party,  is  entreated  not  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  “  there 
will  be  ladies  present  who,  though  they  are  far  from  being 
prudes,  might  not  care  to  find  themselves  in  the  company 
of  Mademoiselle  Duplessis.”  The  Count  of  Perregaux 
would  naturally  have  been  shy  of  telling  the  Duchess  of 
Ragusa  that  he  proposed  to  marry  a  lady  whom  even 
Bohemia  refused  to  receive.  He  preferred,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  confront  her  with  a  fait  accompli. 

So  a  secret  marriage  was  arranged. 

The  Count  and  the  frail  lady  obtained  passports  for 
England  in  January,  1846,  crossed  the  Channel,  lived  in 
lodgings  at  37,  Brompton  Road,  and  were  married  on 
February  21,  at  the  Kensington  Register  Office,  the  mar¬ 
riage  certificate  being  signed  by  J.  D.  Strother,  Registrar, 
and  Samuel  Cornell,  Superintendent  Registrar,  and  the 
ceremony  being  witnessed  by  two  Englishmen  named 
Ferry  and  Blackwell. 

That,  in  a  novel,  would  have  been  the  happy  termination 
of  Marie  Duplessis’  agitated  career.  As  a  matter  of 
actual  fact  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  marriage  was  valid  and  binding  in  England,  where 
Marie  Duplessis  was  indisputably  Countess  of  Perregaux ; 
but  certain  formalities  essential  to  its  validity  in  France 
had  been  omitted.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  repair  the 
omission  subsequently;  but  that  was  never  done.  The 
reasons  for  which  it  was  not  done  do  not  appear  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  but  her  biographer  presumes  that  the  young 
man  backed  out  of  his  engagement  because  he  found  him¬ 
self,  after  all,  afraid  to  face  an  angry  aunt  and  an  angry 
brother.  The  one  letter  bearing  on  the  subject  which  has 
been  preserved  runs  thus: — 

My  dear  Edouard, — In  all  your  letters  to  me  I  find  one  question  only 
to  which  you  require  an  answer.  Here  my  answer  is.  You  want  me  to 
put  it  in  w'riting  that  you  are  free  to  go  your  own  way.  I  told  you  that 
you  were,  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  repeat  it  under  my  signature. 

Marie  Duplessis. 
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So  they  separated.  Marie  Duplessis  thenceforward 
called  herself  Countess  Duplessis,  using  her  husband’s 
title,  without  using  his  name,  and  making  haste  to  have  a 
coronet  stamped  on  her  notepaper  and  her  silver.  She 
may  have  thought  that  she  had  a  moral,  or  even  that  she 
had  a  legal  right  to  do  so ;  and  it  was,  at  any  rate,  nobody’s 
business  to  interfere.  But  she  was  breaking  up;  and  the 
end  was  sensibly  drawing  nearer.  Only  four  months  later 
she  was  lying  ill  in  a  German  hotel;  and  she  then  wrote 
again  to  her  husband  from  her  sick  bed  : — 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  Edouard.  I  beg  your  forgiveness  on  my  knees. 
If  you  love  me  enough  to  do  so,  send  me  two  lines,  your  forgiveness  and 
your  friendship.  Write  to  me  at  the  Poste  Restantc  at  Ems,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau.  I  am  alone  here,  and  very  ill.  So  be  quick,  dear 
Edouard,  and  forgive  me.  Good-bye.  Marie  Duplessis. 

Perhaps  one  should  infer  from  that  letter  that  pressure 
from  the  Perregaux  family  had  not  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  separation,  but  that  Marie  Duplessis  had  helped  to 
bring  it  about  because  her  husband,  after  all,  was  not  quite 
rich  enough  to  satisfy  all  her  caprices,  and  she  had  con¬ 
sequently  wished  to  retain  some  of  her  old  connections. 
It  seems  highly  probable,  though  not  absolutely  certain. 
Nor  is  it  known  whether  the  letter  was  answered.  All  that 
one  does  know  is  that,  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
Marie  Duplessis  returned  to  Paris,  to  die  in  February, 
1846,  that  her  husband  bought  her  grave  and  paid  for  her 
monument,  and  that  the  Duchess  of  Ragusa,  acting  pre¬ 
sumably  as  his  representative,  was  one  of  the  purchasers 
of  souvenirs  at  the  sale  of  her  belongings. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  awaken  a  reader’s  sym¬ 
pathy  for  her  case  by  relating  in  detail  all  the  pathetic  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  her  slow  decline  into  the  tomb.  That  has 
been  the  ordinary  method  of  those  who  have  written  about 
her,  alike  at  the  timei  of  her  death,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
production  and  the  revival  of  La  Dame  aux  Camillas. 
Again  and  again  they  have  called  upon  us  to  “  weep  for 
her  the  doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so  young  ” ;  and  on 
that  pathetic  foundation  they  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
building  the  legend  of  her  unique  qualities,  differentiating 
her  from  the  normal  woman  of  her  class. 
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The  legend,  like  most  legends,  probably  contains  just 
one  little  grain  of  truth. 

Marie  Duplessis’  beauty  was  her  chief,  but  not  her  only 
asset.  She  was  of  the  quiet  type,  and  had  evidently 
mastered  the  subtle  art  of  combining  frailty  with  dignity. 
One  must  not  call  her  disinterested;  but  she  was,  at  any 
rate,  rather  less  avaricious  than  the  average  woman  who 
succeeds  in  her  calling.  Something  of  the  grisetie 
still  clung  to  her,  even  after  she  had  attained  to  the  greater 
glory  of  the  demi-mondaine.  She  required  luxury;  but 
it  was  freely  offered  to  her,  and  there  are  no  stories  of  any 
foolish  lover  having  been  reduced  to  beggary  or  driven  to 
suicide  by  her  exactions.  That  is  certainly  a  merit,  albeit 
only  a  negative  one. 

Evidently,  too,  she  was  sweet-tempered  and  simple- 
minded  and  gradually  grew  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  lack 
of  “  heart  ”  which  distinguishes  the  cocoite's  protectors 
from  the  griseite's  lovers.  Hence — more  particularly 
when  her  constitution  was  undermined  by  a  malady  which 
progressed  relentlessly  but  slowly — she  seems  to  have  lost 
her  enthusiasms  and  illusions,  and  thought  of  herself  as 
one  who,  like  the  heroines  of  her  favourite  books,  had  con¬ 
trived  to  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  corrupt  and 
innocent. 

Unquestionably  there  were  men  who  took  that  senti¬ 
mental  view  of  her  even  in  her  lifetime.  What  they  wrote 
about  her  on  the  morrow  of  her  death  hardly  differs  in  tone 
from  what  they  wrote  when  reviewing  the  piece  which  was 
to  immortalise  her  memory:  something  very  different,  in 
short,  from  what  they  would  have  written  about  Alice  Ozy, 
or  Lola  Montez,  or  Cora  Pearl. 

The  difference  is  clear  proof  that  she  did  so  live  and 
comport  herself  as  to  create  an  atmosphere  favourable  to 
the  legend  with  which  Dumas  has  made  us  all  familiar; 
but  the  array  of  facts  presented  by  her  biographer  further 
shows  that  anyone  who  accepts  that  legend  as  the  literal 
truth  will  be  sadly  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  her. 


THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  CANCER 
PROBLEM 

By  J.  Ellis  Barker 

For  decades  scientists  in  all  countries  have  been  engaged 
in  intensified  research  into  the  causation  of  cancer.  Vast 
amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  and  countless  experi¬ 
ments  on  animals  have  been  made  with  this  object  in  view. 
However,  we  are  quite  as  helpless  in  face  of  the  disease  as 
we  were  ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
only  sure  treatment  is  that  by  knife  and  cautery,  and  our 
methods  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  Hippocrates 
and  Celsus. 

The  remarkable  successes  achieved  by  Pasteur  and  his 
pupils  have  caused  a  universal  search  for  a  cancer-causing 
micro-organism.  The  scientific  ideal  would,  of  course,  be 
to  discover  such  a  micro-organism,  to  isolate  it,  and  to  find 
some  way  of  destroying  it  without  harming  the  patient. 
Science  has  succeeded  in  fighting  a  few  diseases  in  this 
manner.  However,  these  successes  have  been  very  excep¬ 
tional.  Koch  found  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  1882,  but 
scientists  have  hitherto  failed  in  producing  a  serum  or  a 
drug  which  would  kill  the  bacillus  without  killing  the 
patient  at  the  same  time.  The  fight  against  tuberculosis 
has  scarcely  been  advanced  by  Koch’s  discovery. 

In  olden  times  small-pox  was  a  most  devastating  disease. 
In  this  country  it  caused  one-tenth  of  all  the  deaths.  Small¬ 
pox  has  practically  disappeared  by  vaccination.  Now 
vaccination  is  not  done  scientifically.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  small-pox  micro-organism,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Thousands  of  years  ago  Indians  and  Chinese  discovered 
that  a  mild  small-pox  attack  acted  as  a  protection,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  mild  attack  by  methods  com¬ 
parable  to  inoculation.  Illiterate  milkers  noticed  that  cow- 
pox — small-pox  caught  from  a  cow — protected  against  the 
infinitely  more  dangerous  human  small-pox.  Obscure 
milkers,  not  Doctor  Jenner,  caused  the  elimination  of  that 
dreadful^ scourge  which  is  still  fought  by  unscientific  means, 
by  methods  based  upon  experience. 
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Being  aware  that  the  majority  of  great  medical  and 
surgical  discoveries  were  made  by  observant  outsiders,  I 
ventured  to  undertake  the  study  of  cancer,  and  I  have 
arrived  at  certain  results  which  may  prove  of  fundamental 
importance.  They  will  be  found  in  my  book.  Cancer — 
How  it  is  Caused,  How  it  can  be  Prevented,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray.  It  has  received  high 
praise  from  many  leading  medical  men,  and  Sir  Arbuthnot 
Lane,  the  consulting  surgeon  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  stated  in 
the  introduction  that  I  had  shown  the  way  how  to  conquer 
cancer,  and  that,  by  carrying  out  my  proposals,  cancer 
might  be  converted  from  one  of  the  most  frequent  into  one 
of  the  rarest  of  diseases. 

Since  the  time  when  my  book  went  to  press  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  exceedingly  important  evidence  confirming  my 
conclusions.  Before  giving  some  of  the  new  material  I 
would  briefly  state  how,  in  my  opinion,  cancer  is  caused. 

Cancer  is  a  disease  of  civilisation.  It  was  evidently  very 
prevalent  among  the  highly  civilised  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  it  is  most  widespread  among  the  most  advanced  nations 
of  the  present.  It  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  most 
industrialised,  the  most  urbanised  and  the  richest  districts. 
It  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country, 
and  it  rather  strikes  at  the  rich,  the  well-to-do  and  the 
delicately  nourished  than  at  the  poor,  the  under-nourished 
and  the  uncleanly.  It  is  almost  unknown  among  the  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  which  lead  primitive  lives.  These  suffer  rather 
from  sarcoma,  which  is  often  confused  with  cancer,  but 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  entirely  different  disease.  My 
assertion  that  cancer  is  a  disease  of  civilisation  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  important,  because  it  furnishes  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
mystery.  In  support  of  this  assertion  I  have  given  in  my 
book  a  vast  mass  of  reliable  evidence.  Contact  with 
civilisation  is  apt  to  prove  disastrous  to  primitive  races. 
African  negroes  are  practically  cancer  free.  North 
American  negroes,  who  live  more  or  less  like  white  men, 
die  of  cancer  very  freely.  On  the  other  hand,  those  North 
American  Indians  who  lead  a  primitive  life  in  the  Indian 
Reserves  are  almost  free  from  cancer. 

If  cancer  is  a  disease  of  civilisation  it  should  be  possible 
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to  discover  the  cause  by  studying  a  vast  number  of  cancer 
cases  and  the  various  kinds  of  cancer. 

There  are  certain  forms  of  cancer  where  the  cause  can 
actually  be  traced.  There  are  certain  forms  which  might 
be  described  as  experimental  cancers  in  men.  These  are 
cancers  caused  by  X-ray  burns,  radium  burns,  and  by 
certain  chemical  poisons  such  as  arsenic,  aniline,  tar  and  so 
forth,  all  of  which  lead  to  very  typical  cancers.  The  occu¬ 
pational  cancers  require,  as  a  rule,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  more  or  less  constant  exposure 
to  the  cancer-producing  factor.  Moreover,  steady  absorp¬ 
tion  of  small  doses  leads  to  cancer,  while  large  doses  do  not 
lead  to  that  disease.  Acute  burns  by  X-rays  or  radium 
cause  serious  trouble  but  not  cancer.  Acute  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  aniline,  etc.,  may  cause  serious  illness  or  death, 
but  not  cancer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  quite 
trivial  X-ray  or  radium  burns  and  the  steady  continued 
absorption  of  infinitely  small  doses  of  arsenic,  aniline,  etc., 
are  apt  to  lead  to  a  typical  outbreak  of  X-ray  cancer, 
radium  cancer,  aniline  cancer,  arsenic  cancer,  etc.,  after 
twenty  or  more  years.  The  cancer  poisons  are  evidently 
cumulative.  Men  who  have  been  chronically  exposed  to 
X-ray  burns,  aniline  fumes,  etc.,  may  become  victims  of 
a  typical  occupational  cancer  five  or  ten  years  after  having 
left  their  dangerous  employment. 

The  effects  of  burns  and  poisons  are  more  or  less  the 
same.  Extensive  burns  lead  to  death,  not  by  shock,  as  was 
formerly  believed,  but  through  the  poisoning  of  the  system. 
The  identity  of  burns  and  poisons  has  been  experimentally 
shown  on  animals.  If  a  large  piece  of  skin  of  an  animal 
has  been  burned  it  dies.  If  the  burned  skin  is  promptly 
removed  and  is  transplanted  on  an  unburned  animal,  the 
burned  animal  does  not  suffer,  but  the  unburned  animal 
dies  of  poisoning. 

The  facts  given  seem  to  indicate  that  cancer  is  due  to 
chronic  poisoning.  That  impression  is  strengthened  by 
experiments.  Long-continued  painting  with  tar  and  other 
poisonous  substances  leads  to  typical  cancer  outbreaks  in 
rats  and  other  animals  after  a  period  of  time  equivalent  to 
twenty  years  or  so  in  the  lives  of  human  beings. 
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As  in  hundreds  of  cases  of  professional  cancers  the 
disease  was  clearly  due  to  chronic  poisoning  during  a  very 
long  period,  I  had  to  look  for  other  poisons  responsible  for 
the  generality  of  cancers.  Chemical  poisons  fell  first  under 
my  suspicion.  The  enormous  increase  of  cancer  coincides 
with  a  similar  increase  in  the  use  of  poisonous  chemicals 
for  preserving  and  dyeing  food.  We  absorb  small  doses 
of  poisonous  chemicals  with  practically  every  meal.  As 
boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid  and  the  various  other  preserva¬ 
tives  and  colouring  matters  generally  employed  are  ex¬ 
tremely  poisonous  in  large  doses,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  they  act  cumulatively,  like  arsenic,  aniline,  etc.,  and 
produce  a  cancer  outbreak  after  fifteen,  twenty  or  more 
years.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  should  be  tested  without 
delay  by  experiments  on  animals. 

The  civilised  nations  of  antiquity  did  not  use  chemical 
preservatives  similar  to  our  own.  The  poisons  responsible 
in  their  case  and  in  the  case  of  modern  nations  were 
probably  self-created  poisons,  were  the  toxins  due  to  con¬ 
stipation.  Constipation  is  a  disease  of  civilisation.  The 
most  civilised  nations  are  the  most  constipated.  Towns¬ 
people  are  more  constipated  than  country  people,  and  the 
greatest  sufferers  are  the  rich  and  the  delicately  nourished. 
Over-refined  food  causes  sluggishness  of  the  bowels,  while 
the  roughage  contained  in  coarse  foods  stimulates  them 
into  activity.  I  discovered  in  practically  all  cases  of 
cancer  a  long  story  of  constipation  and  auto-intoxication, 
leading  to  rheumatism,  gout,  colitis,  appendicitis,  and 
eventually  to  cancer. 

Civilised  nations  live  on  over-refined  food  and  almost 
exclusively  on  cooked  food.  Over-refining  and  over¬ 
cooking  of  foodstuffs  deprives  us  of  the  vitamines.  They 
are  contained  in  the  husks  and  the  outer  layers  of  the 
wheat,  rice,  barley,  etc.,  which  we  reject.  They  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  unrefined  dark  sugar,  but  not  in  the  refined 
white,  and  they  are  contained  in  raw  vegetables.  By  con¬ 
suming  only  the  whitest  flour,  polished  rice,  pearl  barley, 
over-cooked  vegetables  and  vegetables  cooked  with  soda, 
we  destroy  the  vitamines  and  weaken  our  general  health. 
Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that  vitamine  starvation 
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produces  the  most  disastrous  changes  throughout  the 
alimentary  tract.  The  stomach  of  vitamine-starved 
animals  becomes  inflated,  the  automatic  muscles  of  the 
bowels  disappear,  the  bowels  themselves  become  torn  in 
places,  ulcers  develop,  and  appendicitis  and  other  evils 
follow.  The  disaster  is  made  complete  if  chronic  con¬ 
stipation  takes  place  in  bowels  full  of  lesions,  for  through 
these  lesions  the  bowel  toxins  are  freely  absorbed  into  the 
body.  Constipated  people  relieve  themselves  by  means 
of  irritant  medicines  which  are  bound  to  increase  the 
degenerative  processes  in  the  bowels.  The  sudden  pro¬ 
pulsion  of  hard  faeces  leads  to  ever-renewed  lesions, 
especially  at  those  parts  where,  owing  to  a  natural  narrow¬ 
ing,  a  twist  or  a  turn  of  the  bowel,  there  is  an  impediment. 
Now  bowel  cancers  develop  chiefly  at  those  points  of 
friction.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  mischief  because  our 
bowels  have  no  pain  nerves.  Chronic  poisoning  and 
vitamine  starvation  combined  seem  to  me  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  cancer. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  mentioned  that  heat 
acts  like  a  poison.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  cancer, 
called  Kangri  cancer,  which  is  found  only  among  those 
Himalayan  tribes  where  people  habitually  over-heat  their 
abdomen  and  thighs  by  carrying  during  cold  weather  a 
charcoal  vessel  full  of  glowing  embers  in  a  basket  next 
to  their  skin.  While  certain  Indian  tribes  suffer  from 
Kangri  cancer  on  the  outside  of  their  bodies,  millions  of 
white  men  suffer  from  the  equivalent  of  Kangri  cancer  in 
their  insides.  Tea,  coffee,  soup,  etc.,  are  habitually  con¬ 
sumed  at  a  temperature  of  1 50°  or  so,  a  temperature  which 
no  horny  hand  can  stand.  The  maximum  temperature 
which  the  tough  outer  skin  can  bear  in  a  bath  is  110°. 
Most  likely  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  is  due 
in  a  great  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  to  the  habit  of  eating 
and  drinking  things  very  hot.  Unfortunately  the  stomach, 
like  the  bowels,  has  no  pain  nerves.  Consequently  we  are 
not  aware  that  we  are  burning  our  insides  day  after  day, 
year  after  year.  Primitive  nations  and  animals  refuse  to 
take  very  hot  food.  Hence,  cancer  of  the  stomach  is 
practically  unknown  among  them. 
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I  have  received  valuable  additional  evidence  in  support 
of  my  theory  that  cancer  is  a  disease  of  civilisation  and 
that  it  is  due  to  chronic  poisoning  and  vitamine  starvation. 
I  have  met  a  distinguished  surgeon,  Colonel  Hallilay,  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service,  who  has  spent  twenty-two 
years  in  India,  mostly  among  the  hill  tribes.  He  has 
stated  in  an  article  which  is  to  appear  in  October  in  the 
Franco-British  Medical  Journal : — 

My  professional  work  in  India  falls  into  the  following  periods  : — 

1.  Two  years  of  regimental  duty  during  which  period  I  held  medical 

charge  of  fifteen  regiments  and  served  in  five  stations  in  the 
Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier. 

2.  Three  years  in  the  Himalayas  in  medical  charge  of  an  orphanage 

for  European  children. 

3.  'I'wo  years  in  a  civil  surgeoncy  in  the  Himalayas,  where  my  prac¬ 

tice  lay  almost  entirely  among  agriculturists  and  a  curious 
shepherd  tribe,  the  Gaddis. 

4.  Five  years  in  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  in  a  canal  irrigation 

colony,  settled  by  immigrants  from  every  part  of  the  Punjab, 
varied  by  two  summers  at  Murree,  a  Himalayan  hill  station, 
where  my  work  lay  almost  entirely  among  Europeans.  This 
Lyallpur  appointment  included  collateral  medical  charge  of 
the  police  and  gaol. 

5.  Five  years  of  the  war  from  August,  1914,  to  August,  1919,  with 

Indian  and  occasionally  British  troops. 

6.  hour  years  at  Simla,  a  mixed  population  of  British,  Anglo-Indians 

and  Indians,  the  latter  mostly  the  shop-keeping,  clerical,  and 
educated  and  upper  classes,  but  also  including  a  number  of 
illiterate  hill  people  who  used  to  come  to  the  charitable  dis¬ 
pensary  of  which  I  was  in  charge. 

During  the  whole  of  my  two  years’  service  with  Indian 
troops — and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Indian  Army 
is  a  long-service  Army,  men  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  seventeen 
years’  service  being  quite  common  in  the  ranks — I  never  saw 
a  case  of  appendicitis,  I  never  even  saw  a  case  in  which  the 
utmost  ingenuity  could  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  such 
a  diagnosis ;  I  never  saw  a  case  of  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer 
or  any  of  the  sequelae  of  such  conditions,  such  as  perforative 
peritonitis  or  trouble  due  to  subsequent  adhesions.  I  never 
saw  a  case  of  cholecystitis  or  anything  remotely  resembling  it, 
neither  did  I  ever  encounter  a  case  of  gall-stones;  finally,  I 
never  saw  a  case  of  cancer  or  malignant  disease  in  any  shape 
or  form  during  the  whole  of  this  two  years.  It  may  be 
objected  that  as  I  was  dealing  with  a  population  of  men  either 
in  the  flower  of  their  youth  or  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  I  did  not  encounter  any  of  the  diseases 
enumerated;  this  may  be,  but  the  appendix  is  a  standing 
dish  in  the  operative  menu  of  British  station  hospitals  in 
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India,  and  acute  suppurative  gall  bladders  are  by  no  means 
unknown.  The  same  applies  to  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers, 
and  even  cancer.  During  the  two  years  of  my  tenure  of  the 
appointment  of  Civil  Surgeon  of  Kangra,  an  extensive  Hima¬ 
layan  hill  district,  populated  by  cultivators  and  shepherds,  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  above  abdominal  emergencies,  nor  can  I 
recall  ever  seeing  a  case  of  cancer. 

During  the  whole  of  my  time  at  Lyallpur,  a  populous  dis¬ 
trict  of  over  a  million  inhabitants,  containing  some  thirty 
dispensaries  of  which  I  was  a  regular  inspecting  officer,  and 
for  the  whole  of  the  statistical  reports  of  which  I  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  I  never  encountered  or  saw  reported  one  case  of 
appendicitis,  nor  one  case  of  acute  cholecystitis,  nor  a  single 
case  of  gall-stones  or  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer.  I  can  only 
recall  three  cases  of  cancer — two  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast 
and  one  case  of  cancer  of  the  uterus. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  people  did  not 
come  to  hospital  or  were  averse  to  submitting  to  operations. 
On  the  contrary,  the  operative  work  was  heavy.  I  operated 
six  days  a  week,  and  usually  spent  from  two  to  three  hours 
in  the  theatre  daily.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  illiterate 
and  ignorant  villagers  would  shrink  from  abdominal  opera¬ 
tions,  but  such  was  not  the  case ;  they  submitted  with  great 
readiness  to  operations  of  suprapubic  prostatectomies,  nephro¬ 
tomies,  lithotrities,  and  suprapubic  lithotomies,  strangulated 
hernia,  intra-abdominal  operations  for  hydatid  disease, 
ovarian  cysts,  etc.,  so  had  there  been  any  acute  appendicitis 
or  cholecystitis  or  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcers  in  the  district 
they  would  have  come  to  hospital.  The  same  remarks  hold 
good  with  regard  to  the  police  and  gaol ;  the  only  three  abdo¬ 
minal  operations  I  had  to  perform  in  the  gaol  in  the  five 
years  were  in  connection  with  acute  abdomens,  the  result  of 
dysenteric  perforation.  I  do  remember  seeing  one  case  of 
constipation,  at  least  the  patient  called  it  constipation,  though 
the  average  Britisher  in  the  circumstances  would  have  made 
no  complaint  at  all.  A  man  presented  himself  one  day  at  the 
out-patient  department.  “What  is  the  matter?”  “  Ver>’ 
severe  constipation,”  groaned  the  sufferer.  “  How  many  days 
elapse  before  the  bowel  is  relieved?  ”  “  No  days,”  he  replied. 
“  I  have  had  a  daily  movement  of  the  bowel.”  “Then  how 
can  you  be  constipated?  ”  “  I  pass  formed  stools.”  Evi¬ 

dently  he  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  his  medical 
adviser  did  at  that  time. 

If  a  Punjab  peasant  passes  a  formed  stool  he  complains 
bitterly  of  his  constipation. 

During  the  war  I  saw  and  operated  on  one  case  of  acute 
cholecystitis;  he  was  a  follower,  a  muleteer  at  Gallipoli,  had 
been  constipated  on  the  boat  and  in  the  trenches,  and  was 
in  a  thoroughly  run  down  and  miserable  condition.  Indian 
troops  at  that  time  were  suffering  from  scurvy  and  the  rations 
had  not  been  satisfactory.  That  is  the  only  acute  abdomen 
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apart  from  gunshot  wounds  and  injuries  that  I  can  recall 
during  the  whole  of  that  campaign. 

Ambala,  where  there  were  nine  depots  of  Indian  regiments, 
each  depot  equal  in  strength  to  a  full  regiment,  amounting  to 
some  nine  or  ten  thousand  troops,  did  not  furnish  one  case 
during  the  year  that  I  was  in  charge  of  the  war  hospital 
there,  though  there  again  cases  of  appendicitis  were  quite 
frequent  at  the  British  station  hospital.  As  all  cases  requiring 
operation  among  Indian  troops  in  Ambala  were  sent  to  the 
war  hospital  the  foregoing  facts  demonstrate  very  clearly  the 
absence  of  appendicitis  among  Indian  troops,  and  its  com¬ 
parative  frequency  among  English  troops  living  in  the  same 
station.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  British  Territorial 
regiment  in  Ambala.  In  Simla  the  same  contrast  obtains. 
Among  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians  these  diseases  are  only 
too  common. 

I  had  cases  of  appendicitis  and  its  sequelae,  acute  gall¬ 
bladder,  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer,  visceroptosis,  and  all  its 
manifold  inconveniences,  dilated  stomach,  colitis,  all  the  long 
tale  of  ills  and  woes  included  in  intestinal  stasis,  while  opera¬ 
tions  for  cancer  in  all  its  forms  assumed  the  ugly  prominence 
that  it  holds  in  hospitals  in  this  country.  In  the  Indian  hos¬ 
pital  the  Himalayan  coolie  seldom  or  never  seems  to  suffer 
from  these  diseases.  I  was  accustomed  to  say  at  Simla  that 
1  had  to  perform  more  operations  for  appendicitis  in  six 
months  than  were  done  in  all  the  Indian  hospitals  in  the  Pun¬ 
jab  put  together  in  the  whole  year,  but  these  operations  were 
almost  entirely  performed  among  Europeans  and  Anglo- 
Indians. 

The  very  small  number  of  Indians  upon  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  operate  came  entirely  from  the  cultured  and 
educated  classes.  During  the  whole  of  the  four  years  at  Simla 
I  cannot  recall  even  seeing,  much  less  of  operating  on,  a  single 
case  of  cancer  in  an  Indian,  though,  as  I  have  stated,  opera¬ 
tions  for  cancer  among  the  European  and  Anglo-Indian  com¬ 
munities  were  distressingly  common.  From  the  foregoing  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  Indian  possesses  an  inborn  racial 
immunity  from  the  effects  of  intestinal  stasis.  This  is  not 
so ;  when  he  adopts  a  European  diet  his  immunity  disappears. 

During  the  war  I  had  to  operate  more  than  once  upon 
Indian  officers  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  holding  tem¬ 
porary  commissions,  for  appendicitis.  While  holding  the  post 
of  surgical  specialist  in  Poona  for  nine  months  during  the 
war,  though  appendicitis  was  unknown  among  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Indian  troops  then  present,  operations  for  gangren¬ 
ous  appendicitis  were  not  uncommon  at  the  Sassoon  Hospital, 
but  all  that  I  saw  were  on  Indians  of  the  well-to-do  and  pro¬ 
fessional  classes.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place, 
operations  for  gangrenous  appendicitis  were  as  frequent  at 
the  British  station  hospital  as  in  British  station  hospitals  else¬ 
where. 
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The  extract  given  is  most  remarkable.  Working  during 
twenty- two  years  among  the  Indian  hill  tribes,  Colonel 
Hallilay  has  seen  practically  no  cases  of  internal  cancer, 
of  appendicitis,  colitis,  gastric  ulcer,  etc.,  diseases  which 
are  terribly  prevalent  in  all  civilised  nations  and  which 
seem  due  to  chronic  poisoning  from  the  bowels  and  to 
vitamine  starvation. 

Many  cancer  sufferers  who  have  read  my  book  have 
written  to  me  that  it  had  opened  their  eyes  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  disease,  that  in  their  case  chronic  poisoning  and 
vitamine  starvation  were  undoubtedly  responsible.  Space 
does  not  allow  my  giving  many  of  these  letters.  I  would 
therefore  give  only  the  letter  of  an  eminent  American 
physician  and  surgeon  who  has  been  a  student  of  cancer 
for  many  years,  and  who  was  recently  operated  upon  for 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  He  wrote  to  me  the  following 
letter  which  is  of  the  highest  value,  both  as  a  scientific  and 
as  a  human  document : — 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  issue  of  the  Evening  Standard  of  July  8th  I  read  your 
reference  to  a  review  of  your  recent  book  on  cancer,  wherein  you  say  that 
you  have  been  “  r^roached  for  failing  to  deal  with  the  microscopical  and 
biochemical  characteristics  of  cancer  cells.” 

Aside  from  the  very  good  reasons  which  you  offer  for  not  having  treated 
of  this  study  of  the  subject,  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  to  know  that 
I’rof.  D.  B.  Koncalli  (formerly  professor  of  surgical  pathology  in  the 
ancient  University  of  Padua  and  now  holding  the  same  position  in  the 
University  of  Naples),  in  his  classical  work  published  ten  years  ago, 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  cause  of  cancer  is  an  infection  pure  and 
simple  sui  generis. 

Prof.  Roncalli  is  one  of  the  foremost  pathologists  in  Italy,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  surgeon  also,  and  one  whose  microscopic  study  of  cancer  cells 
has  been  enormous.  Please  let  me  assure  you,  as  a  qualified  physician  and 
surgeon  in  America  and  Italy,  that  in  a  study  of  Roncalli’s  researches  and 
his  ”  slides  ”  made  from  hundreds  of  cases  of  all  varieties  and  types  of 
cancer  and  his  findings  based  thereon,  I  find  nothing  out  of  harmony 
with  your  theory  as  to  what  might  be  termed  some  of  the  exciting  causes 
of  cancer,  such  as  ”  constipation,  auto-intoxication,  absence  of  vitamines  in 
sufficient  quantities,”  etc.  May  they  not  be  some  of  the  exciting  causes  to 
the  infection  pure  and  simple  sui  generis  which  Roncalli’s  extensive  studies 
claim  as  the  cause?  And  his  opinion  is  based  on  long  years  of  scientific 
research,  all  of  which  is  set  out  in  his  classical  work  of  3,000  pages.  I 
was  so  much  interested  in  his  labours  that  I  spent  months  with  him  in  his 
clinic  at  the  University  of  Padua  in  1913-14.  It  was  my  intention  to 
translate  his  work  into  English,  but  the  war  Intervened  and  I  had  to  give 
up  the  thought. 
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At  that  time  (before  the  war)  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  to  be  attacked 
in  a  few  years  by  a  type  of  cancer.  About  two  years  ago  I  had  the  first 
flcufc  symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  I  was  troubled  with 
constipation,  indigestion,  want  of  appetite  and  acute  gastritis.  I  made  a 
test  meal  examination  of  the  stomach  contents,  chemical  examination  of 
the  stools,  blood  tests,  etc.,  also  X-ray  examination,  but  all  at  that  time 
were  negative.  In  January  last  I  was  at  St.  Moritz  when  I  commenced  to 
tail  rapidly  in  w'eight.  I  made  all  the  above-mentioned  examinations  again, 
and  this  time  1  found  a  condition  of  secondary  anaemia  (50  per  cent,  haemo¬ 
globin  and  3,800,000  red  blood  corpuscles),  absence  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  in  stomach,  occult  blood  in  stomach,  also  in  stools.  Also  had  an 
X-ray  examination,  but  the  latter  was  not  clear.  However,  I  concluded 
that  it  was  a  case  for  immediate  consultation  with  a  surgeon,  so  I  reurned 
to  England  in  a  very  feeble  condition.  I  am  65  years  of  age.  After  con¬ 
sultation  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Walton  of  the  London  Hospital,  I  requested  him 
to  operate.  He  did  so  on  March  12th  last  at  Fitzroy  House  Nursing  Home, 
Fitzroy  Square.  A  large  mass  of  tumour  was  found  measuring  eight 
inches  in  diameter  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  greater  curvature  and 
projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  stomach.  It  had  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  medullary  type  of  cancer.  This  is  a  rarer  variety  of  the  medullary 
type  which  appears  to  be  much  more  common  in  the  greater  curvature. 
The  growth  appears  to  be  relatively  benign,  for  there  was  a  history  of 
symptoms  for  a  long  period  (I  mean  the  symptoms  of  constipation,  want 
of  appetite,  pain,  gastritis);  the  glandular  involvement  was  relatively  slight. 
All  coats  of  the  stomach  were  involved  at  the  base  of  the  tumour.  In  the 
centre  of  this  large  tumour  was  an  ulcer.  Mr.  Walton  made  a  partial 
gastrectomy,  removing  two-thirds  of  the  stomach.  At  the  time  of  the 
operation  in  March,  I  had  but  48  per  cent,  haemoglobin,  only  3,700,000  red 
blood  corpuscles,  no  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Now  that  four  months  have 
passed  since  the  operation  I  have  increased  in  weight  about  fifteen  pounds 
(1  had  lost  more  than  two  stone),  have  more  haemoglobin  and  red  blood 
cells,  eat  my  food  with  a  relish,  something  that  has  not  happened  in 
twenty  years  before  the  operation.  I  believe  that  the  tumour  was  twenty 
years  in  its  growth.  In  view  of  the  tumour  not  being  in  the  pyloric  region 
or  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  it  looks  as  though  metastasis  may 
not  take  place,  and  that  even  if  it  recurs  I  have  a  fair  chance  to  live  out 
my  natural  life,  since  in  a  man  of  my  age  these  growths  are  slow.  Mr. 
Walton,  too,  is  of  the  opinion  that  I  have  “  an  extraordinarily  good 
chance.” 

1  am  very  much  interested  in  your  practical  ideas  and  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  educate  the  masses  on  the  lines  that  you  suggest  in  your 
very  timely  book,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  and  have  read  with  interest. 
My  special  studies  of  cancer  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  and  recent 
thoughts  since  my  operation  based  upon  my  antecedent  and  personal  clini¬ 
cal  history,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  scientific 
research  will  ever  discover  a  remedy.  I  think  that  all  members  of  the 
human  family,  all  races,  are  open  to  attack.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
preparing  fertile  soil  in  the  human  organism  for  the  infection  pure  and 
simple  sui  generis  of  Roncalli,  when  you  will  have  the  giant  cells  running 
riot.  And,  I  repeat,  the  reasons  you  give  are  some,  and  perhaps  the 
leading,  causes  which  excite  to  this  self-made  auto-infection.  If  you  are 
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organising  a  movement  to  help  prevent  the  progress  of  the  scourge,  please 
let  me  know  something  about  it. 

1  notice  that  on  page  169  of  your  book  you  cite  the  experiences  of 
my  surgeon,  Mr.  A.  J.  Walton.  You  are  right  when  you  designate  him 
as  an  “  eminent  ”  surgeon.  He  is  simply  great.  And  I  speak  as  an 
American  physician,  who,  although  now  retired,  have  kept  up  with  and 
have  seen  the  best  in  all  the  large  centres.  He  was  a  total  stranger  to 
me;  still,  because  of  an  article  on  “surgical  dyspepsias”  published  last 
year  in  the  Lancet  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  statement  where  he 
stated  “  the  difficulty  to  know  when  to  operate.”  I  have  found  in  my  long 
experience  that  few  in  my  profession  are  able  to  say,  “  I  don’t  know,”  or 
words  to  that  effect.  So  I  concluded  that  he  was  the  man  for  me,  especially 
was  this  so  after  I  had  a  few  words  with  him.  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
was  not  mistaken,  for  he  is  everything  that  a  surgeon  should  be. 

My  experience  in  this  matter  is  somewhat  exceptional  and  it  is  my 
excuse  for  this  long  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Jameson  Gavigan. 

loth  July,  1924. 


Leading  physicians  and  surgeons,  eminent  physiologists 
and  others,  have  written  to  me  that  my  theory  as  to  the 
causation  of  cancer  is  probably  correct.  If  it  should, 
indeed,  be  correct,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  eliminate 
cancer  within  a  relatively  short  time  by  carrying  through 
certain  reforms.  In  order  to  make  absolutely  certain 
whether  cancer  is  indeed  caused  by  chronic  poisoning 
and  vitamine  starvation,  an  enquiry  should  be  made  among 
the  greatest  authorities  on  causation,  among  the  cancer 
sufferers  themselves.  They  are  never  consulted,  though 
they  alone  can  tell  how  they  have  been  living  during  the 
twenty  or  thirty  years  which  preceded  the  outbreak.  I 
intend  to  undertake  such  an  enquiry.  If  in  the  over- 
\\helming  majority  of  cases  there  should  be  a  long  history 
of  chronic  poisoning  and  vitamine  starvation,  my  doctrine 
would  be  firmly  established.  Moreover,  experiments 
should  be  made  as  to  whether  the  continued  consumption 
of  chemical  preservatives  and  over-hot  food,  combined 
with  vitamine  starvation,  leads  to  cancer  in  animals.  Of 
course,  it  might  be  that  animals  would  react  differently 
from  humans. 


THE  STORY  OF  WOMAN* 

By  W.  L.  George 
Chapter  V. — Rebirth 
I. — The  Renaissance 

Many  general  histories,  when  dealing  with  the  Renaissance,  with 
that  stream  of  learning  and  of  art  which  spread  over  Europe 
between  1400  and  1600,  tend  to  deceive  the  reader.  They  lead 
him  to  think  that  an  outburst  of  civilisation  suddenly  took  place, 
as  if  a  flower  had  grown  out  of  the  dirt  and  superstition  of  the 
Middle  Ages  within  the  confines  of  a  single  night.  Notably,  they 
suggest  that  the  Renaissance  was  due  to  the  taking  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Greek 
intellectuals  fled  to  Italy,  and  began  the  great  movement  by 
introducing  culture  into  barbarian  Western  Europe. 

Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  flight  of  the  Greek  scholars 
greatly  stimulated  the  culture  of  Western  Euro{)e,  but  that 
culture  already  existed;  Europe  was,  on  the  whole,  brutal  and 
ignorant,  but  culture  had  already  lifted  its  head,  sometimes  at 
the  court  of  a  king,  more  often  in  the  castle  of  a  great  nohleman, 
still  more  often  in  a  monastery.  Culture  was  almost  submerged, 
but  the  monasteries,  notably,  had  continued  to  copy  Greek  and 
Latin  manuscripts,  because  the  monasteries  alone  afforded  educa¬ 
tion  ;  only  by  means  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  could  the 
monks  give  a  young  nobleman  or  priest  an  education.  Also,  the 
troubadours  had  gone  from  castle  to  castle  between  the  eleventh 
and  the  thirteenth  centuries,  composing  and  singing  poetry  that 
was  not  always  good,  but  which  did  embody  an  artistic  aspira¬ 
tion.  In  this  sense,  the  Renaissance  began  round  about  the  year 
1100,  when  the  dark  cloud  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  began  a 
little  to  lift.  For  three  hundred  years  art  and  learning  went 
slowly,  and  that  is  why,  when  we  say  “Renaissance,”  we  mean, 
on  the  whole,  the  fifteenth  century.  During  the  previous  cen¬ 
turies  the  power  of  the  Church  had  slightly  decayed  ;  the  crusades 
had  brought  Europeans  in  touch  with  more  educated  Arabs  and 
Greeks;  these  brought  back  information  which  stimulated  the 
intellectual  forces.  As  printing  was  invented  and  books  could 
be  obtained,  asceticism  went  out  of  fashion ;  finally,  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  which  began  with  Columbus,  Cabot,  Vasco  da 
Gama,  and  went  on  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  poured  into  the  ears 

(1)  CJopyright,  W  L.  George  (1924),  through  McCoM'a  Magazine,  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada. 
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of  young  men  and  women  the  heady  wine  of  romance.  So  there 
was  thinking  and  there  was  discussing ;  in  spite  of  the  Inquisition 
there  was  even  dissent. 

II. — T/ie  Troubadours. 

The  rise  of  the  troubadours  profoundly  affects  an  analysis  of 
the  story  of  woman.  Until  they  came,  such  barbarian  singers 
as  existed  sang  mainly  of  war;  the  troubadours  sang  mainly  of 
love.  The  reader  will  appreciate  what  an  important  fact  this  is ; 
the  troubadours  brought  woman,  her  characteristics,  her  relation 
to  man,  into  the  light.  Before,  however,  detailing  the  action 
of  the  troubadours,  it  is  well  to  say  what  they  were.  The 
troubadour  was  a  poet  who  wandered  from  castles  to  courts,  sing¬ 
ing  the  songs  he  composed ;  he  took  with  him  a  musician  called 
joglar;  generally,  he  belonged  to  the  gentleman  class;  noblemen, 
knights,  and  even  kings  were  troubadours ;  they  numbered 
Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon  and  Eichard  Cceur  de  Lion.  Some  were 
of  humbler  birth,  merchants,  clerks,  but  always  men  of  a  certain 
culture.  The  troubadour  movement  spread  over  the  whole  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Northern  Spain;  it  had  a  certain 
influence  on  England,  and  more  on  the  Minnesingers  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  democratic  character  of  the  institution  will  be 
realised  as  w'e  note  that  seventeen  women  are  recorded  trouba¬ 
dours.  This,  again,  is  important,  for  these  women  affronted 
a  prejudice  against  women  so  strong  that  even  in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare  there  were  no  female  actresses  :  the  female  parts 
were  taken  by  boys. 

The  burden  of  the  song  was  love.  The  troubadour  usually 
chose  a  lady  of  rank  as  the  recipient  of  his  platonic  strains ;  this 
lady  was  generally  married,  for  the  unmarried  girl  was  of  no 
importance — little  more  than  charming  cattle.  Thus  the  trouba¬ 
dour  became  the  vassal  of  the  lady  he  loved  :  no  longer  did  he 
look  upon  himself  as  her  master.  There  is  nothing  sensuous, 
nothing  sacramental  in  this  relation ;  the  worship  of  the 
troubadour  was  a3sthetic  and  emotional.  The  man  placed  him¬ 
self  at  the  woman’s  feet  in  a  way  that  no  Roman  or  Greek  could 
have  done;  the  troubadour  set  up  the  important  point  of  view 
that  love  ennobles  the  lover.  This  must  necessarily  have  affected 
the  status  of  woman  ;  she  was  being  given  the  superior  position. 

Many  of  the  troubadours  have  left  charming  lines.  For 
instance,  Arnaut  de  Mareuil  sings  to  Adelaide  :  “  Great  fear  and 
apprehension  come  upon  me,  so  that  I  dare  not  tell  you.  Lady, 
that  it  is  I  who  sing  to  you.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  rebel  against  worship.  For  instance, 
Marcabrun  :  ‘  ‘  Love  is  of  a  detestable  lineage ;  he  has  killed 
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thouBands  of  men  without  a  sword.”  One  troubadour,  Guiraut 
de  Bornbel,  even  indulges  in  psychology,  and  analyses  the  nature 
of  love. 

What  did  all  this  tend  to?  How  did  it  affect  woman?  It 
raised  her;  it  raised  the  feminine  idea;  it  made  of  woman  no 
longer  a  property  to  control,  but  an  ideal  towards  which  to  look. 
It  was  these  wandering  poets  who  first  timidly  set  up  the  idea 
of  romance.  Some  of  their  delicacy  passed  from  poetry  into  the 
daily  fife  of  as  coarse  and  brutal  nobles  as  history  has  known. 
The  point  of  view  was  expressed  by  Geoffrey  de  Chamy,  who 
set  up  the  duty  of  a  knight :  “Be  faithful  to  your  God,  your 
sword  .  .  .  and  your  lady.”  To  an  extent,  this  was  accepted, 
and  absurd  things  were  done ;  for  instance,  in  1356,  Marshall 
Clermont  and  John  Chandos  fought  for  a  lady’s  badge ;  at  Meaux, 
in  1358,  the  nobles  mobilised  to  defend  ladies  threatened  by  a 
riot ;  for  the  sake  of  a  princess  of  Wales,  the  ransom  of  a  prisoner 
was  reduced  to  fifty  thousand  crowns.  Edward  III.  spared 
Edinburgh  to  please  Lady  Douglas ;  again,  he  spared  the  biurghers 
of  Calais  on  the  prayer  of  his  wife,  Philippa.  What  is  interesting 
is  that  Edward  III.  surrendered  to  these  ladies,  growling  and 
churlish,  as  if  he  held  vaguely  that  he  ought,  but  did  not  want 
to  let  them  have  their  way.  It  is  also  worth  recording  that  a 
woman  did  not  yet  know  how  she  would  be  treated.  Philippa 
might  beg  off  prisoners,  but  her  husband  did  not  hesitate  to 
imprison  his  mother  for  twenty-eight  years.  Yet  again,  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  took  Limoges,  he  caused  not  only  men,  but 
women  and  children  to  be  slain.  All  this  is  recorded  in  Froissart, 
though  he  is  by  temperament  an  aristocrat ;  he  despises  the  lowly, 
and  sees  no  wrong  in  their  oppression ;  still,  his  chronicles  are 
eloquent  and  exciting.  He  sees  a  world  where  gentlemanly 
behaviour  is  springing  up ;  men  are  still  bad ;  princes  and  nobles 
are  faithless;  in  war  they  are  debauched  and  venal;  most  of 
chivalry  is  verbal.  Within  families  unrebuked  murder  furthers 
ambition ;  in  peace,  as  in  war,  few  men  abstain  from  treachery. 
It  is  a  naive  period,  a  period  of  formation,  where  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  fact  is  a  gentlemanly  manner  hiding  most  ungentlemanly 
behaviour.  Indeed,  the  chronicler,  Commines,  writes  the  epitaph 
of  the  period  in  six  cynical  words  ;  “  Those  who  succeed  always 
have  honour.” 

So  much  for  the  woman  of  rank.  She  did  not  yet  hold  her 
rights ;  she  might  be  treated  with  the  most  amazing  brutality ; 
when  her  lord  went  to  the  crusades,  she  might  be  locked  up  in 
a  tower  for  seven  years;  or,  again,  she  might  live  a  long  life, 
respected  and  adored.  As  for  the  woman  of  lower  rank,  the 
picture  is  one  of  unrelieved  horror;  she  is  still  beaten,  over- 
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worked,  practically  sold;  she  is  never  sure  of  her  liberty  or  her 
virtue.  Christianity  has  become  political,  so  the  prelates  stand 
in  with  the  nobles,  and  cease  to  protect  woman ;  the  best 
Christianity  can  do  is  to  admit  her  to  the  nunneries,  into  which 
she  crowds  to  escape  the  horror  of  the  outer  world.  Again,  it  is 
Commines  who  sums  up  the  position  of  the  lowly  woman  in  those 
later  Middle  Ages:  “  If  a  poor  man  have  a  beautiful  daughter 
or  wife,  he  will  do  wisely  to  guard  her  well.” 

III. — Manners  and  Morals. 

By  degrees,  chivalry  decays ;  there  are  no  more  crusades ; 
powerful  kings  arise  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Austria;  these  kings 
establish  a  rough  sort  of  order ;  the  nobles  are  no  longer  beyond 
restraint ;  a  few  cities  grow  rich  and  establish  security.  In  1500, 
the  world  is  still  full  of  war,  but  in  large  areas  a  sort  of  peace 
prevails ;  thus  culture  rises,  and  woman  once  more  can  lift  her 
head.  Woman  is  the  first  to  pay  the  price  of  war,  and  now  she 
is  the  last  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace.  Broadly  speaking,  during 
the  real  Eenaissance  (Italy  1450,  France  1500,  England  1550), 
the  attitude  to  woman  is  one  of  the  frankest,  though  elegant, 
immorality.  The  document  which  most  precisely  shows  the  con¬ 
ditions  is  The  Decameron,  by  Boccaccio,  located  in  1348. 
Boccaccio,  a  man  of  culture,  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Eenaissance.  He  wrote  his  tales,  partly  for  his  own 
amusement,  partly  for  that  of  his  beloved  Maria  d’ Aquino.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  book,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  stories. 
During  the  plague  of  Florence,  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
flee  the  disease,  and  tell  tales  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  exile. 
Hardly  one  of  the  tales  fails  to  bring  a  blush  into  the  cheeks 
of  the  modest ;  there  is  much  talk  of  virtue,  but  much  more 
fear  of  scandal ;  continually,  the  characters  parade  their  piety ; 
continually,  the  ladies  who  listen  to  the  stories  show  mild  offence 
before  coarse  expressions,  but  they  do  not  go  away  :  they  hear 
the  tale  to  the  end.  They  are  deeply  romantic ;  they  weep  over 
young  love,  but  they  assume  as  facts  of  natiure  vice  in  the 
nunnery,  the  monastery,  the  palace,  and  the  hovel.  They  take 
life  as  justified  by  itself,  by  the  pursuit  of  love.  They  approve 
virtue,  but  they  do  not  censure  vice. 

One  may  suppose  that  these  ladies  are  representative  of  refined 
women  in  the  days  of  Boccaccio.  They  seem  to  have  assumed 
that  the  flesh  is  weak,  to  regret  that  weakness,  and  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  virtue  cannot  be  strengthened.  These  ladies  are 
polished,  cultured ;  they  are  completely  sceptical  as  to  morals, 
so  long  as  the  outside  is  kept  fair.  Also,  they  are  still  sub- 
VOL.  CXVI.  N.S.  Q 
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servient ;  in  the  preface,  Boccaccio  causes  one  lady,  when  deciding 
to  set  out  on  the  journey,  to  say  to  another:  “We  are  but 
women ;  nor  is  any  of  us  so  ignorant  not  to  know  how  little  able 
we  shall  be  to  conduct  such  an  affair,  without  some  man  to  help 
us.”  They  are  graceful,  and  they  are  dependent.  They  are 
romantic  weeds  blown  in  the  wind,  of  whom  Boccaccio  sceptically 
remarks  that  they  may  envy  those  weaker  sisters  whom  they 
choose,  however,  to  reprove. 

We  have  another  document  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  writer 
thinks  it  advisable  to  quote,  because  it  confirms  Boccaccio,  and 
therefore  strengthens  the  likelihood  that  the  women  of  Boccaccio 
were  the  educated  women  of  Europe  in  1348.  This  document  is  a 
book  of  tales  by  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  entitled  The  Hepta- 
meron,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  during 
the  French  Renaissance.  Here  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
tell  tales  while  waiting  for  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  a  river.  What 
is  interesting  is  that  after  each  tale  (which  is  frankly  immoral) 
a  lengthy  debate  on  the  right  and  wrong  of  it  is  conducted  by 
the  company.  All  the  ladies  make  a  great  parade  of  piety,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  turns  away  from  the  vicious  tales;  they 
stress  the  duty  of  religious  observance  and  the  duty  of  virtue, 
but  one  feels  that  this  is  external,  that  religion  has  become  a 
formality.  A  few  points  taken  from  the  discussions  show  the 
feminine  point  of  view  at  that  time.  At  one  place  :  “All  women 
are  fallible  provided  man  is  persistent  and  subtle.”  At  another, 
the  art  of  love  is  defined  by  a  lady  as  “it  is  the  business  of  all 
women  to  torment,  kill  and  damn  man.”  These  women  state 
themselves  willing  to  practise  fidelity,  but  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  released  when  their  mate  fails  to  keep  his  vows.  One 
of  the  disputants  sums  up  womankind  in  the  following  sweeping 
manner :  “  I  must  run  back  through  all  the  years  of  my  life  to 
find  one  woman  whose  virtue  can  belie  the  bad  opinion  man  has 
of  her.”  Finally,  the  poor  opinion  that  woman  has  of  herself 
is  summarised  by  Madame  Oisille.  Following  on  a  story  which 
ridicules  a  Franciscan  monk,  Madame  Nomerfide  says  that  she 
had  rather  be  flung  into  a  river  than  be  loved  by  a  Franciscan. 
Madame  Oisille  brutally  replies  that  “No  doubt  Madame  Nomer¬ 
fide  can  swim.” 

During  the  Renaissance,  especially  in  the  merchant  class,  many 
completely  commonplace  lives  were  lived  as  they  are  to-day,  but 
the  general  slant  is  defined  by  The  Decameron  and  The  Hepta- 
meron.  Woman  is  less  moral,  perhaps,  than  she  was  some  cen¬ 
turies  before  :  that  is  because  she  is  freer,  because  she  is  treated 
as  an  equal;  she  is  making  poor  use  of  her  liberty,  proving 
herself  flippant,  hypocritical,  and  light.  That  is  inevitable  when 
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freedom  comes;  what  matters  to  us  is  that  this  romantic  and 
emotional  freedom  at  last  exists.  Time  still  separates  woman 
from  civil  rights  and  economic  power,  but  now  she  is  a  long  way 
from  the  squaw,  dragged  by  the  hair,  her  cries  unheeded. 

Woman  was  benefiting  by  the  stir  of  the  period ;  the  Renais¬ 
sance  is  as  great  a  period  as  any  that  the  world  has  known  : 
within  a  short  three  hundred  years  we  find  Copernicus  and  Galileo 
asserting  that  the  earth  does  move ;  Harvey  discovering  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood ;  Gutenberg  and  Caxton  inaugurating  printing ; 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  giving  birth  to  the  primitive  school;  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  for  the  first  time  since  antiquity,  writing  immortal 
verse.  We  find  even  a  rise  in  education,  a  man  such  as  Vittorino 
da  Feltre  creating  a  Utopian  College  at  Mantua,  teaching  the 
classics  and  philosophy  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  The  state  of 
the  age  is  parti-coloured ;  it  shines  with  learning,  it  is  black  with 
vice.  Intellect  is  separate  from  morals;  hardly  a  name,  however 
great,  is  clean  :  the  immortal  goldsmith,  Cellini,  is  a  ruffian  and 
a  thief ;  the  poet  Villon  is  a  thief,  a  murderer,  and  a  drunkard ; 
the  great  Machiavelli  is  the  prince  of  liars.  Woman  moves  in 
this  chaos,  sometimes  free,  sometimes  bound.  Perhaps  the  con¬ 
ception  laid  down  by  Rabelais  of  the  Abbey  of  Thelema,  its 
mofto,  “  Do  what  you  will,”  expresses  the  complete  cynicism  of 
the  romantic  Renaissance.  It  is  natural  enough  that  in  an 
atmosphere  such  as  this,  w'oman,  who  is  subtle,  should  adapt 
herself  easily  to  new  conditions,  should  find  a  new  liberty.  She 
did  not  progress  in  power,  but  she  progressed  in  happiness. 
Little  by,  little  it  became  bad  form  to  strike  women,  to  be  rude 
to  them  publicly ;  they  might  be  tortured  privately,  even  sawn 
in  two  alive  between  two  planks,  but  before  the  world  they  must 
be  treated  with  bow  and  compliment.  So  one  may  sum  up  this 
part  of  the  subject  by  repeating  that  woman  rose  in  happiness, 
if  not  in  worth,  and  that  here  was  a  progress. 

IV. — H  esitations. 

,The  reader  will  realise  that  in  a  period  such  as  this,  where 
modernity  was  clashing  with  antiquity,  where  rulers  rose  and 
swiftly  fell,  where  one  day  refinement  and  learning  bloomed, 
while  another  day,  in  the  same  city,  prevailed  the  rule  of  a  noble¬ 
man  with  the  sensibilities  of  an  executioner,  the  position  of 
woman,  whether  married  or  single,  must  have  varied  a  great  deal. 

One  of  the  handicaps  which  woman  had  not  yet  overcome  was 
the  tendency  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  create  close  corporations. 
Feudalism  was  exceedingly  close,  in  this  sense,  that  a  woman  of 
plebeian  blood  did  not,  as  a  rule,  legally  marry  a  nobleman.  As 
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time  went  on,  as  during  the  Eenaissance,  in  Venice,  in  Florence, 
Genoa,  Hamburg,  London,  etc.,  rich  merchants  arose,  noblemen 
began  to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy  man.  The  impulse 
w’hich  to-day  leads  the  French  duke  and  the  English  peer  to 
take  a  mercantile  heiress  as  a  wife  from  the  United  States  existed 
during  the  Eenaissance  also.  It  was  desirable  for  a  woman  to 
marry  a  nobleman,  because  this  was  the  best  road  to  dignified 
treatment ;  a  hundred  years  later,  and  especially  two  hundred 
years  later,  a  woman  could  be  happy  in  her  own  class,  the  bour¬ 
geoisie,  but  during  the  Eenaissance  she  would  be  happier  with  a 
nobleman. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  still  two  laws — one  for  women  and 
one  for  men.  Whereas  a  nobleman  could  marry  whom  he  chose 
and  retain  his  social  position,  a  girl  of  noble  family,  or  even  a 
woman  of  mediocre  family,  who  married  below  her  class  suffered 
severely.  For  instance,  in  Germany,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  woman  who  married  a  serf  lost  her  hberty.  She  found 
equal  difficulties  in  trade.  Woman  earned  her  own  living  more 
easily  in  the  year  1200  than  in  the  year  1750 ;  it  was  mainly 
during  the  Eenaissance,  a  period  during  which  she  was  absurdly 
idealised,  that  woman  found  herself  debarred  from  paying  occu¬ 
pations,  that  the  seed  was  planted  of  the  great  economic  rebellion 
of  woman,  the  end  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen.  At  Salerno 
there  were  women  doctors  in  the  eleventh  century ;  some  of  the 
guilds  admitted  women,  but  by  degrees,  as  the  towns  came  to 
fear  that  there  would  be  too  many  masters  in  the  guilds,  and 
too  few  buyers,  admissions  were  restricted  :  naturally  women 
were  the  first  to  be  excluded. 

It  should  be  said  in  justification  of  man  during  the  Eenaissance 
that  woman  seemed  to  accept  the  low  position  in  which  she 
found  herself.  Her  subordination  was  still  complete ;  it  extended 
so  far  that  Thomas  Aquinas  stated  that  children  should  love  their 
father  more  than  they  did  their  mother.  And  woman  was  con¬ 
tent.  A  typical  case  is  that  of  the  prioress  of  Whistones,  in 
1301.  A  prioress  was  a  person  of  importance ;  not  only  was  she 
the  head  of  a  nunnery,  but  she  might  control  a  large  estate,  have 
temporal  power,  and  dispose  of  troops.  When  in  the  district 
of  Whistones  a  meeting  of  prelates  was  held,  the  prioress  was 
naturally  invited.  But  she  replied  that  it  was  not  fitting  for 
a  woman  to  attend  a  meeting  of  men.  She  did  not  hesitate  to 
command  gardeners,  but  she  did  not  think  herself  fit  to  contradict 
bishops.  The  only  type  of  woman  who  asserted  herself  much 
was  the  heiress ;  if  she  had  personality,  it  was  not  always  easy 
to  coerce  her  into  marriage.  Joan  of  Acre,  for  instance,  defied 
Edward  I.  and  married  the  man  of  her  choice.  Such  cases  are 
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not  common,  but  they  show  that  a  woman  of  position  might 
perhaps  take  charge  of  her  future. 

Marriage  during  the  Kenaissance  was  in  a  very  confused  state. 
Theoretically,  marriage  within  a  family  could  not  take  place ;  for 
instance,  the  Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  forbade  the  marriage  of 
third  cousins.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  granting  of  dispen¬ 
sations  to  marry  third  cousins,  second  and  first  cousins,  nieces 
and  aunts.  No  woman  knew  where  she  stood  with  the  marriage 
law,  because  money  and  influence  could  always  cause  it  to  be 
twisted.  But  one  important  idea,  from  woman’s  point  of  view, 
developed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  grew  stronger  during  the 
Eeformation  :  it  was  the  idea  of  the  wedding  dowry.  Until  the 
sixth  century,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  price  of  a  marriage¬ 
able  girl  had  been  paid  to  her  father;  the  Barbarians,  who  in 
this  sense  were  not  so  barbarous,  began  to  develop  the  idea  that 
the  girl’s  price  was  not  the  price  of  a  heifer,  but  money  which 
belonged  to  her.  The  Barbarians  felt  that  a  girl,  on  marrying, 
lost  the  family  from  which  she  came,  and  entered  a  new  family 
where  she  would  be  defenceless.  So  her  price  was  converted  into 
her  marriage  portion.  Thus,  if  she  separated  from  her  husband 
or  became  a  widow,  she  ceased  to  be  a  wretched  dependant  upon 
her  own  children.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  portion  was  stolen 
from  the  woman  and  dissipated  by  her  husband,  but  the  tendency 
was  there ;  that  alone  interests  a  study  such  as  the  present. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  this  period  woman  completely  lost 
the  support  of  the  Church.  The  Church  was  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  it  needed  the  strong  wind  of  the  Eeformation  to  give  it  back 
its  vigour.  The  priesthood  was  immoral,  practically  as  a  matter 
of  course;  Gregory  VII.  (1073-1085)  had,  it  is  true,  made 
desperate  efforts  to  cleanse  the  life  of  the  Church  by  imposing 
celibacy,  but  resistance  was  intense ;  though  celibacy  by  degrees 
came  to  be  accepted,  popular  feeling  was  against  it.  In  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose  we  find  Jean  de  Meung,  in  1230,  arguing 
against  the  celibacy  if  the  clergy ;  public  opinion  supported  him. 
It  was  dimly  felt  that  celibacy  was  no  remedy ;  many  who  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Protestants,  a  little  later,  agreed  with  them  in  their 
hearts.  This  because  of  the  scandal  of  the  monasteries.  These, 
with  the  abbeys,  had  once  represented  civil  power  emerging  from 
the  tide  of  war.  Now  the  Kings  were  strong ;  having  no  work  to 
do,  the  monasteries  intrigued,  and  often  lived  in  vice.  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  in  1489,  horrified  by  the  situation,  caused  an 
inquiry  to  be  made,  and  found  that  women  of  bad  repute  had 
been  appointed  prioresses  of  religious  establishments,  that  the 
jewels  and  lands  of  the  abbeys  had  been  stolen ;  St.  Albans  was 
the  worst  plague  spot ;  it  is  a  criticism  upon  manners  during  the 
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Renaissance  that  for  crimes  such  as  these  the  abbot  was  not 
deposed,  but  merely  admonished.  St.  Albans  was  not  an  unusual 
case ;  a  record  entitled  the  Compendium  Compertorum  gives  a 
similar  catalogue  all  over  the  country ;  the  hour  had  come  for 
Henry  VIII.  and  a  dissolution  of  societies  which  had  ceased  to 
champion  the  poor  and  the  women — women  being  of  the  poorest 
and  the  weakest. 


V. — Culture  and  Emotion. 

Most  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  that  exist  to-day,  and 
some  which  have  decayed,  arose  in  the  very  early  days  of  the 
Renaissance.  Schools  and  universities  formed,  one  might  say, 
by  accident.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge, Bologna,  Paris,  Heidelberg, etc.,  were  created 
as  universities  are  created  to-day  by  a  grant  from  the  State ,  or  a 
rich  man.  The  universities  generally  sprang  up  round  a  monastery, 
or  even  round  an  individual  monk  who  happened  to  be  a  learned 
man.  The  case  of  Oxford  is  probably  one  of  those.  Some  learned 
monk  made  a  reputation  as  a  teacher,  as  a  fine  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar,  or  a  master  of  logic.  Pupils  came  to  him,  collected 
round  him  as  they  did  in  Greece  round  Socrates  and  Plato.  Their 
number  grew' ;  some  became  teachers  in  their  turn ;  they  had  to 
be  housed  somewhere,  so  inns  began  to  be  built;  rich  men,  or 
clerics,  persons  of  enlightenment,  helped  wdth  money  to  build 
the  colleges;  these  were  intended  as  boarding-houses  for  the 
students.  They  grew,  became  established  and  well  known  ;  little 
by  little  a  university  arose.  The  fact  that  so  many  colleges  were 
built  during  great  periods  of  architecture,  the  Gothic  and  the 
Romanesque,  should  not  delude  us.  They  merely  happened  to 
be  beautiful  :  what  the  w'riter  wishes  to  illustrate  is  that  during 
the  Renaissance  education  w'as  an  accident,  and  that  woman 
benefited  by  it  only  in  virtue  of  a  chapter  of  accidents. 

On  the  whole,  woman  drew  nothing  whatever  from  education 
by  the  monks.  The  subordination  of  woman  appears  when  we 
discover  that  while  there  was  learning  in  the  monasteries,  there 
was  hardly  any  in  the  nunneries.  The  monk,  particularly  the 
Benedictine,  w’as  often  a  laborious  scholar,  copying  out  the 
Scriptures  for  distribution,  and  sometimes  increasing  his  know'- 
ledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  so  that  he  might  train  young 
friars.  This  did  not  happen  in  the  nunneries,  where  women  were 
taught  to  obey  the  rule,  to  pray,  contemplate,  assist  the  sick 
and  the  poor.  If  literature  and  philosophy  were  kept  alive  at 
all,  it  is  to  the  men  in  the  Church  that  the  credit  is  due.  The 
clerics  did  not  only  train  novices,  but  occasionally  went  to  the 
castles  when  enlightened  noblemen  wished  to  have  their  sons 
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educated.  On  the  whole,  the  regular  clergy  performed  the  work 
of  culture  inside  the  monastery,  while  a  few  of  the  secular  clergy 
w’ent  outside. 

What  that  education  was  we  do  not  know  very  w’ell,  because 
the  words  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to-day  have  different  meanings. 
One  may  assume,  however,  that  a  young  man  would  be  taught 
something  of  his  own  language,  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  a  little  logic,  elementary  arithmetic,  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  music.  Later  on,  he  began  to  play  with  what  was 
called  astronomy,  but  was  actually  astrology,  namely,  the  fore¬ 
casting  of  the  future  by  the  stars.  The  reader  will  realise  from 
the  pursuit  of  anything  so  burlesque  as  astrology,  how  feeble 
this  education  must  have  been. 

Meanwhile,  the  education  of  chivalry  was  doing  for  women 
what  the  monks  could  not  do.  Inside  the  castle,  the  girl  was 
not  at  such  a  disadvantage ;  the  chivalric  teacher  was  allowed 
contacts  with  the  girl  that  were  not  allowed  to  the  monk.  Thus, 
the  girl  of  noble  family  shared  to  a  great  extent  in  the  education 
of  her  brothers.  It  must  be  said  that  here  was  an  education 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  monks,  for  it  consisted  mainly  in 
the  use  of  arms,  riding,  various  sports,  and  indoor  games.  But 
the  castle  added  something  that  the  monastery  had  not  thought 
of  :  table  manners  and  the  practice  of  courtesy.  The  girls  joined 
in  all  this,  except  in  the  use  of  arms;  in  addition,  they  were 
taught  to  manage  a  household,  and  to  nurse  the  sick ;  in  a  few 
cases  they  might  learn  a  modern  language,  read  a  little  literature, 
or  a  little  history.  But  the  greatest  stress  of  all  was  on  good 
manners ;  just  as  in  Boccaccio  we  have  seen  that  the  Eenaissance 
thought  it  more  important  to  appear  than  to  be,  so  were  women 
taught  that  their  speech  must  be  honeyed,  even  if  poisoned. 

The  w'omen  of  the  Eenaissance  being  educated  and  having 
been  raised  to  a  certain  height  of  respect  by  the  troubadours,  we 
find  that  more  men  deferred  to  them,  and  loved  them,  than  in 
the  earlier  periods.  Just  as  the  troubadour  had  set  up  woman 
as  a  sort  of  jcsthetic  ideal,  just  as  he  had  invented  romance,  so 
did  the  latter  part  of  the  Eenaissance  underline  another  feature 
of  the  relationship  between  man  and  woman — emotion.  All 
through  history,  man  has  loved  woman,  but  he  has  not  always 
sacrificed  himself  for  her  sake.  It  is  true  that  Leander  every 
night  swam  the  Dardanelles  to  reach  his  beloved  Hero,  but  the 
average  Greek,  when  in  peril  at  sea,  would  probably  have  uttered 
the  cry  :  ‘  ‘  Women  and  children  last !  ’  ’  Now  we  come  to  a 
gentler  dispensation ;  woman  has  become  more  precious,  the  fact 
of  her  womanhood  giving  her  a  sort  of  privilege.  A  typical  case 
of  this  we  may  take  from  the  story  of  Urquhart  Castle,  in  1295. 
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The  stronghold  was  besieged  by  the  English  King,  Edward  I., 
during  his  attempt  to  subdue  Scotland.  The  garrison  was  hard- 
pressed,  starving,  its  defences  breached  ;  it  was  practically  certain 
that  the  castle  must  soon  fall.  Thereupon,  the  Scottish  governor, 
anxious  to  save  the  life  of  his  wife,  caused  her  to  be  clad  in  rags 
and  driven  from  the  gates.  When  she  encountered  the  English, 
she  told  them  that  she  was  a  beggar  woman  who  had  by  accident 
been  shut  up  within  the  castle ;  she  also  said  that  the  garrison 
had  driven  her  forth  because  food  was  running  short.  The 
English  believed  her  story  and  let  her  go;  presently,  when  the 
lady  was  safe,  the  Scottish  garrison  sallied  out  and  was  cut 
down  to  the  last  man. 

This  spirit,  this  emotional  approach  to  womanhood,  increases 
throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  it  becomes 
strongest  of  all  during  the  English  Renaissance,  round  about 
1550.  This  we  know  by  the  poetry  that  has  been  left  to  us  by 
that  period ;  it  varies  from  country  to  country,  according  to  the 
national  temperament.  Addressing  his  lady,  the  Italian  tended 
to  be  rhetorical,  the  Frenchman  simple  and  graceful,  the  English¬ 
man  emotional,  indeed,  passionate.  Among  the  English  lyrical 
poetry  (which  the  writer  selects  as  typical  so  as  to  avoid  unsatis¬ 
factory  translations)  we  find  lines  that  survive,  that  remain  jewels 
in  the  treasury  of  English  poetry.  They  define  very  well  the 
romantic  attitude  to  woman  which  the  Renaissance  had  fostered. 
For  instance,  these  lines  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (1503-1542)  : 

“  O  goodly  hand  ! 

Wherein  doth  stand 
My  hetirt  distract  in  pain  ; 

Dear  hand,  alets  ! 

In  little  space 

My  life  thou  dost  restrain. 

Again,  Henry  Constable  (1555-1615) : 

“  Diaphenia  like  the  spreading  roses, 

That  in  thy  sweets  all  sweets  incloses. 

Fair  sweet  how  I  do  love  thee  ! 

I  do  love  thee  as  each  flower 
Loves  the  svm’s  life-giving  power. 

For  dead,  thy  breath  to  life  might  move  me.” 

Perhaps  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  rebirth 
of  the  race,  of  exultant  youth  and  radiance,  is  found  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Youth  and  Age  : 

”  Age,  I  do  abhor  thee  ;  youth,  I  do  adore  thee  ; 

O  !  my  love,  my  love  is  young. 

Age,  I  do  defy  thee  :  O  !  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  stayest  too  long.” 
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But  the  sweetest  and  purest  expression  of  this  more  emotional 
feeling  is  to  he  found  in  a  poem  of  Herrick  (1591-1674),  entitled 
“  To  Anthea,  Who  May  Command  Him  Anything.”  The  poem 
is  so  exquisite  that  it  may  be  quoted  in  full : 

“  Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 
Thy  Protestant  to  be  ; 

Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 
A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

“  A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  soimd  and  free 

As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find. 

That  heart  I’ll  give  to  thee. 

“  Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay 
To  honour  thy  decree  : 

Or  bid  it  languish  quite  away, 

And’t  shall  do  so  for  thee. 

“  Bid  me  to  weep,  and  I  will  weep 
While  I  have  eyes  to  see  ; 

And,  having  none,  yet  will  I  keep 
A  heart  to  weep  for  thee. 

“  Bid  me  despair,  and  I’ll  despair 
Under  that  cypress-tree  ; 

Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 
E’en  death  to  die  for  thee. 

“  Thou  art  my  life,  my  love,  my  heart. 

The  very  eyes  of  me  ; 

And  hast  command  of  every  part 
To  live  and  die  for  thee.” 

VI. — Jewelled  Minds. 

We  know  only  in  general  what  woman  became  during  the 
Renaissance,  but  we  know  in  particular  to  what  heights  rose  some 
women,  touched  by  education  and  inflamed  by  the  romance  of 
the  period.  Thus,  Christine  de  Pisan  (1363-1431),  a  strange 
female  genius,  together  a  poetess,  historian,  and  writer  of  political 
works;  Cecilia  Gonzaga,  a  Greek  scholar  at  the  age  of  ten,  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  practising  field  sports  like  a  boy, 
Lucrezia  Tornabuoni,  poetess,  mystic,  patron  of  Botticelli,  the 
worthy  mother  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ;  Vittoria  Colonna, 
beloved  of  Michael  Angelo,  an  authority  on  Plato,  and  the  head 
of  an  intellectual  debating  club ;  Amelia  Pia,  poetess ;  Veronica 
Gamhara,  head  of  yet  another  debating  salon ;  Isabella  d’Este, 
the  patroness  of  painters;  the  amazing  Olympia  Morata,  who, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  lecturing  on  philosophy  at  Ferrara, 
who  wrote  criticism,  and  translated  the  Bible.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  of  all,  perhaps,  is  Marietta  Strozzi :  she  defied  her  family 
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and  lived  alone.  By  the  side  of  an  act  so  daring,  poetry,  criti¬ 
cism,  are  poor  things. 

We  should  not,  however,  conclude  too  hastily  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual  quality  of  these  women,  notable  though  they  were  ;  it  should 
be  noted  that  Isabella  d’Este  and  Lucrezia  Borgia  competed  as 
collectors  of  works  of  art,  and  that  many  so-called  intellectual 
groups  actually  met  to  tell  improper  stories ;  notable  was  a  circle 
which  formed  round  the  lewd  writer  Aretino.  The  only  import¬ 
ance  of  these  circles  is  that  at  last  men  and  women  were  mixing 
for  conversation  instead  of  coming  together  only  in  the  lists  of 
love.  Miss  Edith  Sichel  eloquently  sums  up  the  women  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  following  words  :  — 

The  Renaissance  made  an  epoch  for  women  ;  it  gave  them  a  new 
field  and  a  new  importance.  Its  appeal  to  beauty,  its  quick  social  develop¬ 
ments,  the  emotional  energies,  and  the  varied  activities  that  it  involved, 
were  peculiarly  suited  to  their  powers  ;  and  their  frequent  discussions 
in  loggia  or  lemon  grove  about  love  and  friendship,  with  all  their  analysis 
and  nice  distinctions  between  the  “  love  for  collective  humanity,  for 
irrational  objects,  for  the  Great-All  .  .  .  for  the  Angels,”  though  they  were 
little  more  than  metaphysical  babble,  wore  yet  so  finely  adapted  to  feminine 
intuition  that  they  brought  women  into  society,  not  ns  queens  of  chivalry, 
but  as  companions.  Nor  were  women,  with  their  need  for  expression, 
slow  to  make  intercourse  into  an  art.  They  did  for  life  what  painting, 
sculpture,  poetry  had  effected  for  beauty  and  ideas  ;  they  were  its 
interpreters.  They  stand,  eis  it  were,  a  race  apart,  independent  of  their 
several  nationalities,  with  the  same  defects  and  qualities,  the  same  outlook, 
recognising  their  family  likeness  and  lidding  correspondence  with  each 
other  throughout  Europe.  Alike  they  were  full  of  exuberant  energy  and 
curiosity  ;  alike  they  showed  a  kind  of  naive  maturity,  a  paradoxical 
blending  of  art  and  instinct.  Large,  sunny,  graceful,  with  a  golden 
opinion  of  themselves  and  of  others,  to  them  everything  seemed  worth  while. 

They  danced,  they  sang,  they  commanded  troops,  they  read  Virgil 
and  Cicero  and  Greek  philosophy,  they  brought  up  large  families,  they 
wrote  treatises,  they  planned  dresses,  they  governed  provinces.  They 
were  brilliantly  efficient :  they  went  far,  but  they  did  not  go  deep 

VII. — T/ie  Reformation, 

The  Reformation  has  nothing  evident  in  common  with  the 
Renaissance ;  in  fact,  when  the  Reformation  arises  the  Renais¬ 
sance  is  finished.  But  the  course  of  human  ideas  is  not  subject 
to  violent  upheavals ;  there  are  actions  and  reactions,  while  a 
certain  idea  travels  forward,  steadily  all  through.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  hostile  to  the  cynicism  and  the  graces  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  but,  the  Renaissance  having  favoured  learning  and  debate, 
books  having  been  produced  in  rather  larger  numbers,  the  critical 
spirit  sprang  up.  As  the  Church  decayed,  as  education  and  criti¬ 
cism  operated,  a  certain  freedom  of  mind  arose  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  became  possible. 
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The  Reformation  was  not  hostile  to  woman ;  the  Protestants 
were  comparatively  willing  to  acknowledge  the  human  equality  of 
woman ;  the  general  outlook  of  the  first  Protestants  was  demo¬ 
cratic,  just  as  that  of  the  early  Christians  had  been  democratic. 
As  the  Church  hardened  and  allied  itself  with  the  kings  and 
nobles,  Protestantism  arose  to  demand  cleaner  marriage  and  a 
purer  clergy.  If  a  bitter  Puritanism  had  not  come  with  the 
Reformation  the  movement  would  have  done  less  harm  :  it  is 
interesting  to  observe,  by  the  w^ay,  that  the  early  Christians  were 
just  as  puritanic  as  the  early  Protestants  :  Puritanism  is  the  first 
sign  of  the  desire  to  reform. 

When  the  Reformation  came  the  guilds  had  practically  broken 
down ;  woman  found  it  difficult  to  earn  her  own  living,  except  in 
the  home,  where  she  spun,  wove,  cooked,  made  beer,  soap, 
candles,  etc.  However,  woman  needed  protection ;  things  could 
be  done  to  her  in  the  home  that  could  not  be  done  publicly ;  she 
suffered  many  obscure  tyrannies.  Luther  and  his  followers 
afforded  protection  to  woman  by  objecting  to  her  being  pressed 
into  marriage,  though  they  thought  essential  the  consent  of 
parents.  Curiously  enough,  the  early  Protestants  had  no  funda¬ 
mental  objection  to  polygamy ;  reverting  to  tradition,  they  were 
prepared  to  condone  it,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1648,  after  a  great  many  men  had  been  killed  during 
the  Thirty  Years  War,  polygamy  was  legalised  for  a  certain 
period.  The  liberalism  of  Luther  and  the  Reformers  appeared 
in  their  acceptance  of  divorce.  In  Germany  and  Sweden, 
notably,  divorce  was  recognised  by  the  Protestant  Church,  even 
though  woman  did  not  yet  have  rights  equal  to  those  of  man. 
In  England  there  was  even  a  period  when  divorce  was  allowed 
to  both  parties,  and  when  re-marriage  was  made  possible.  This 
is  important  as  an  indication  of  tendency ;  much  time  still  had 
to  elapse — in  fact,  another  two  hundred  years — before  divorce 
for  both  sides  became  easy  and  cheap,  but  the  seeds  were  there. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  divorce  was  rare  or  common ;  what 
matters  is  that  it  might  be  -tolerated ;  that  the  mind  of  man  at 
length  absorbed  the  idea  that  marriage  need  not  be  permanent. 
Por  the  story  of  woman  is  the  story  of  marriage  ;  marriage  is  her 
protection,  and  marriage  may  be  her  chain ;  we  have  seen  in  the 
foregoing  chapters  how  marriage  came  to  defend  her  and  to  give 
her  rights ;  we  shall  see  further  on  how  she  established  those 
rights,  civil,  economic,  and  political ;  here  we  need  only  note  the 
dawn  of  the  idea  that  woman  obtains  her  rights  by  marriage,  and 
that  she  need  not  in  exchange  tolerate  a  lifelong  union  that  may 
be  wretched. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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The  literary  side  of  the  life  of  Robert  Smith  Surtees,  creator  of  the 
immortal  Jorrocks  and  the  saponaceous  Sponge,  has  never  been  recorded 
adequately,  mainly  from  lack  of  biographical  material,  and,  as  time 
went  on,  from  the  further  fact  that  all  those  who  knew  him  intimately 
had  passed  away.  This  Durham  squire,  fox-hunter,  and  county  magis¬ 
trate  chose  to  produce  his  books  anonymously,  though  it  was,  of 
course,  a  very  open  secret  that  he  was  the  author  of  those  most  excellent 
novels  depicting  the  humours  and  misfortunes  of  hunting  and  other 
field  sports,  particularly  when  they  were  essayed  by  Cockney  sports¬ 
men.  There  is  consequently  pleasant  anticipation  in  reading  a  new  book 
on  Surtees  purporting  to  be  partly  “  By  Himself.”^  The  co-author, 
Mr.  E.  D.  Cuming,  states  in  the  preface,  rightly  enough,  that  the 
account  of  Surtees  in  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  but  a 
“  brief  summary  of  his  career.”  But  he  does  not  mention  that  there 
have  been  at  least  three  other  articles  on  the  subject  elsewhere  contain¬ 
ing  later  and  fuller  information:  one  of  these  was,  I  think,  in  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement,  the  second  appeared  in  America,  and  the 
third  I  contributed  myself  to  The  Bookman. 

Mr.  Cuming  has  been  privileged  to  discover  at  Surtees’s  home, 
Hamsterley  Hall,  some  portions  of  manuscript  autobiography  written 
over  sixty  years  ago  by  Surtees,  with  the  evident  intention  of  publica¬ 
tion  under  the  title  of  Sporting  and  Social  Recollections',  but  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  in  1864  rendered  the  project  abortive. 
His  material  for  this  work  had  been  scribbled  roughly  on  sheets  of 
paper  similar  to  those  on  which  he  took  notes  of  the  cases  that  he  heard 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  whole  mass  of  papers  was  put  away 
without  careful  examination  after  his  death,  and  only  lately  has  the 
fragment  of  reminiscence  been  discovered.  This  is  a  noteworthy  point 
for  any  future  history  of  autobiography. 

The  Recollections,  fragmentary  and  incomplete  though  they  be,  prove 
very  interesting ;  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  not  adequate  or  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  we  consequently  still  lack  the  biography  of  Surtees. 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Cuming  is  not  careful  enough  in  detail  to  achieve 
the  difficult  art  of  biography.  He  does  not  even  state  at  the  outset  the 
date  of  his  subject’s  birth,  with  the  result  that  many  readers  will  remain 
unacquainted  with  Surtees’s  age  at  any  important  episode  of  his  career, 
and  he  has  not  corrected  such  an  unpardonable  misprint  as  that  which 
states  Surtees  was  articled  to  a  Newcastle  solicitor  in  1922  !  So  we 

(i)  Robert  Smith  Surtees,  by  Himself  and  E.  D.  Cuming  (Blackwood  &  Sons, 
15s.  net). 
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must  not  seek  chronology  in  this  memoir.  Further,  Mr.  Cuming 
attempts  no  study  of  Surtees’s  position  in  literature,  and  he  dismisses 
very  briefly  in  a  few  words  what  I  think  is  a  very  interesting  question, 
namely,  how  much  Dickens  was  indebted  to  Surtees,  and  the  fact  that 
Jor rocks  was  indeed  the  progenitor  of  Pickwick.  I  have  dealt  with 
this  matter  elsewhere,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  here  to  recapitulate  the 
argument. 

Jorrocks's  Jaunts  and  Jollities  had  first  appeared  in  1831.  Dickens 
relates  that  he  was  approached,  in  1835-6,  by  Chapman  and  Hall  with 
a  scheme  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  Seymour,  the  artist,  should  pro¬ 
duce  a  series  of  sketches  relating  the  adventures  of  a  Nimrod  Club 
(“  Nimrod  ”  was  the  nom  de  flume  of  C.  J.  Apperley,  a  coadjutor 
with  Surtees  in  The  New  Sporting  Magazine,  wherein  Jorrocks  had  made 
his  serial  appearance) — “  the  members  of  which  were  to  go  out  shoot¬ 
ing,  fishing,  and  so  forth,  and  getting  themselves  into  difficulties  through 
their  want  of  dexterity.”  Thus  the  Pickwick  Club  replaced  the  Surrey 
Hunt  and  shooting  excursions  of  Jorrocks,  and  at  the  outset  Dickens 
followed  the  proposed  plan,  though,  as  he  opined  would  be  the  case, 
he  eventually  broke  away  on  the  lines  of  his  own  genius  “  with  a  freer 
range  of  English  scenes  and  people.”  But  Winkle  and  his  adven¬ 
tures  with  the  horse  from  Rochester  and  on  the  ice  at  Dingley  Dell 
are  entirely  on  the  Surtees  model.  Mr.  Jorrocks  was  before  Sam 
Weller  in  terming  holly  ”  a  bit  of  Christmas.”  Mr.  Jorrocks  figures 
in  a  legal  case  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the 
two  reports,  and  the  similarity  of  the  flowery  but  violent  eloquence 
of  the  opposing  counsel :  Mr.  Jorrocks  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Bumptious,  Mr.  Pickwick  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

Mr.  Cuming  is  ablq  to  quote  a  letter  to  Surtees  from  George  Tatter- 
sail — ”  Wildrake  ” — whereby  it  would  seem  that  a  few  years  later 
(1843)  if  proposed  to  repeat — or  rather  reverse — the  process  of 
reciprocal  inspiration : — 

“  Ackermann  thinks  that  a  sporting  work  in  monthly  numbers  on  the 
lines  of  thef  Pickwick  Club,  etc.,  would  answer.  .  .  .  Would  you 

like  to  undertake  to  write  a  work  of  the  kind  on  a  sporting  basis?-” 

As  Mr.  Cuming  aptly  remarks,  “  It  is  singular  that  Jorrocks  having 
suggested  Pickwick,  Pickwick  in  his  turn  should  be  used  to  suggest  a 
similar  work  to  Jorrocks.  A  case  of  graceful  reciprocity  between  two 
eminent  men.”  Surtees’s  next  work,  Hillingdon  Hall,  continued  the 
idea  of  Cockney  adventures  in  the  realms  of  sport,  without,  however, 
any  particular  resemblance  to  Pickwick. 

In  the  present  book,  Surtees  begins  his  reminiscences  with  an  amusing 
account  of  his  first  school  at  Ovingham,  in  Northumberland,  where 
”  many  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  north  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education.”  The  details  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  schoolboy  of 
to-day — over  a  hundred  years  later  : — 

We  used  to  rise  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  proceed  to  a  little  washing-room  adjoining  .  .  . 
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in  which  were  four  basins  and  four  roller-towels  against  the  wall.  There  were 
no  jugs  and  no  convenience  for  changing  the  water,  so  the  last-comer  had  it 
anything  but  pure.  The  insoluble  soap  was  like  a  square  of  ivory ;  it  was 
so  hard  and  slippery.  The  ablutions,  such  as  they  were,  had  to  be  performed 
with  one’s  hands — sponges,  tooth-brushes,  nail-brushes,  anything  of  that  son 
being  considered  superfluous.  Such  a  thing  as  a  looking-glass  was  altogether 
unthought  of ;  each  boy  had  to  take  his  appearance  on  credit. 

It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  neglect  of  schoolmasters  to  supply  the 
decencies  of  life  to  generations  of  their  pupils  that  the  erroneous  belief 
arose  that  a  boy  is  naturally  untidy  and  has  a  reluctance  to  wash  his 
neck  and  brush  his  teeth  and  hair.  If  the  means  to  do  these  necessary 
things  were  lacking  for  most  of  the  year  (and  it  must  be  remembered 
pupils  only  went  home  twice,  at  Christmas  and  in  the  summer,  at  the 
period  Surtees  describes)  a  tradition  for  ablutionary  neglect  naturally 
was  consummated.  Surtees  passes  on  to  the  rough  service  of  the 
breakfast  “  table  ”  : — 

It  was  quite  in  the  rough — no  table-cloth,  no  knives,  no  forks,  no  cups 
and  saucers,  no  nothing  in  the  crockery  way.  A  large  bread-basket  full  of 
knotches  and  hunches  of  brown  bread,  together  with  a  tin  pot  full  of  milk 
for  each  boy,  having  been  duly  de(K>sited  on  a  dresser,  the  school  formed  in 
single  file  and  marched  past,  each  boy  appropriating  as  much  bread  as  he 
thought  he  could  consume,  and  a  can  of  milk.  With  these  they  returned 
to  their  places  at  the  desks  in  the  schoolroom.  Supper  was  an  exact  repetition 
of  breakfast,  save  that  occasionally,  as  a  great  treat,  we  had  beer  and  leathery 
cheese,  or  roast  potatoes  and  dripping.  .  .  .  Dinner  was  a  more  sumptuous 
meal,  being  served  in  the  master’s  parlour,  where  there  was  both  a  cloth  to 
the  table  and  a  carpet  to  the  flagged  floor.  Grace  being  said,  pudding  came 
before  meat,  and  generally  consisted  of  very  long  shiney  roll  pudding  .  .  . 
wherein  jam  played  a  very  subordinate  part  to  the  paste — being  duly  discussed 
before  the  meat,  which  was  generally  a  round  of  home-fed  beef,  over  whose 
merits  old  Birkett  used  to  deliver  an  exordium  as  he  stood  and  carved  it. 
Beer  was  the  beverage. 

He  proceeds  to  a  picture  of  a  journey  to  London  in  1825  on  the  old 
Highflyer  coach,  to  catch  which  at  Newcastle  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  he  had  to  leave  Hamsterley  some  three  hours  earlier  : — 

Then  by  a  steady  persevering  grind  continued  throughout  all  that  day,  all 
that  night,  and  all  the  following  day,  we  reached  the  dismal  White  Horse  in 
Fetter  Lane  at  eight  that  night.  The  fare  was  £6  inside,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  very  fine  travelling. 

From  Newcastle  to  York  the  journey  was  along  the  road  lying  over  the 
high  hill-tops,  and  the  vehicle  was  often  drawn  by  very  inferior  horses.  But 
after  York,  where  the  passengers  dined,  there  w’as  a  visible  improvement ; 
the  horses  were  better,  the  harness  cleaner  and  brighter,  and  the  now  somewhat 
stylish  coachman  would  occasionally  spring  his  team  into  a  canter.  .  .  .  The 
coach  entered  London  by  the  long  continuous  town  of  Tottenham,  and  the  last 
change  of  horses,  I  remember,  had  their  heads  decorated  with  hollyhocks ;  they 
were  a  capital  team,  and  in  beautiful  condition.  It  was  an  imposing  entry 
into  London,  for  after  the  villa  and  semi-detached  villa  scenery  of  the  suburbs, 
with  innumerable  gigs  and  one-horse  vehicles,  the  coach  tor'e  its  way  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  city  past  the  Exchange,  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Mansion  House,  and  St.  Paul’s,  so  on  down  Snow  Hill,  up  Holborn  Hill  to 
the  aforesaid  White  Horse  in  Fetter  Lbne.  .  .  . 
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London,  though  perhaps  scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  it  is  now,  was 
more  imposing,  being  more  concentrated ;  you  had  all  the  great  people  there 
without  the  little  ones ;  Hyde  Park  was  a  magnificent  sight,  especially  on  a 
Sunday.  .  .  .  There  was  more  walking — promenading,  rather — in  Kensington 
Gardens  than  Hyde  Park.  The  magnates  of  the  land  having  shown  their 
equipages  would  afterwards  show  themselves  in  the  Gardens,  where  on  a  fine 
Sunday  the  beauty  and  brilliance  of  the  scene  could  not  be  surpassed.  The 
spreading  boughs  of  tall  elms  on  either  side  of  the  South  Walk,  almost 
meeting  overhead,  formed  a  perfect  canopy,  under  which  the  rank  bnd  fashion 
used  to  promenade  on  the  smooth  turf.  Soldiers  and  liveried  servants  were 
not  admitted,  nor,  indeed,  anyone  whose  appearance  the  gate-keepers  did  not 
consider  respectable.  None  of  the  great  unwashed  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Park 
in  those  days. 

Such  restrictions  would  be  thought  odd  by  class  agitators  in  these 
dulcet  democratic  days  :  but  similar  rules  and  regulations  lingered  in 
the  provinces  until  comparatively  recent  times.  I  remember  how,  only 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  garrison  town  of  Walmer,  soldiers — 
that  is  to  say.  Royal  Marines — in  uniform  were  relegated  to  a  gallery 
if  they  ventured  to  intrude  into  the  churches  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Deal.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  soldier  actually  turned  out  of  a 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  church  and  directed  to  go  to  the  gallery  of 
segregation — which  he  meekly  did.  This  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is 
exactly  true. 

Surtees  gives  an  account  of  Brighton  in  1829 — so  different,  as  he 
states,  to  the  Brighton  of  thirty  years  later,  when  the  town  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity,  the  Brighton  of  Leech  and  The  Newcomes. 

At  Chichester,  in  1832,  he  came  across  that  curious  character,  so 
well  known,  by  reason  of  his  quips  and  pranks,  to  race-goers  of  eighty 
years  ago — Jerry  Juniper,  the  race-list  seller,  a  native  of  Newcastle. 
Surtees  relates  : — 

He  was  a  middle-sized,  slightly-built  man  of  some  thirty  or  five-and-thirty 
years  of  age,  lynx-eyed,  pasty-faced,  and  freckled.  ...  In  full  dress,  which 
he  always  wore  on  great  days,  he  wore  a  cocked  hat  with  feathers,  sometimes 
an  old  admiral’s,  and  sometimes  an  old  claret-coloured  coat.  He  had  a 
quizzing-glass  made  of  the  neck  of  a  bottle  suspended  by  a  blue  ribbon,  with 
which  he  used  to  reconnoitre  his  acquaintance  and  ogle  the  fair.  No  matter 
who  it  was,  the  greater  the  person  the  better  for  Jerry — Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  anybody  who  came  along.  Jerry  had  this  peculiarity, 
which  does  not  always  attend  full-dress  attire — namely,  that  when  he  wore 
his  cocked  hat  and  'feather  he  generally  went  barefoot,  as  if  to  mortify  his 
feet  for  the  fineness  of  his  head,  his  nether  man  clad  in  a  pair  of  black-and- 
white  tweeds.  ...  It  was  said  that  he  once  offered  to  represent  the  borough 
of  Wells  in  Parliament. 

“  Could  I  offer  you  a  seat  in  my  carriage  to  the  course,  Sir?  ”  he  asked, 
after  he  had  suited  me  with  a  race-list. 

"  Why,  no,  Jerry,”  replied  1.  '*  I’ve  just  engaged  oqe,  thank  you.” 

”  P’raps  then.  Sir,  your  politeness  will  induce  you  to  offer  me  one  in  yours.” 

I  told  him  to  get  up  behind,  and  he  mounted  cheerfully. 

Mr.  Cuming  does  not  seem  to  know — or  at  any  rate  does  not  men¬ 
tion — that  Jerry  attained  to  the  distinction  of  figuring  in  a  notable 
romance,  Rookwood,  by  Harrison  Ainsworth,  who  used  this  mendicant 
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as  the  medium  for  introducing  his  remarkable  study  of  thieves’  “  flash  ” 
or  “  cant  ”  slang,  particularly  in  the  once  famous  song,  Nix  my  doll, 
pals,  fake  away.  Ainsworth  himself  stated  :  “To  Jerry  Juniper  I 
am  unquestionably  indebted  for  a  flash  melody,  which,  without  his 
hint,  would  never  have  been  written.”  Although  Ainsworth  placed  the 
story  of  Rookwood  in  the  eighteenth  century,  his  description  of  Jerry 
Juniper  is  no  doubt  accurate,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  it 
with  that  of  Surtees  : — 

A  brown  curly  head  of  hair,  carelessly  arranged  in  the  modern  mode ;  a 
handsome,  impudent,  sun-freckled  face,  with  one  eye  closed,  and  the  other 
occupied  by  a  broken  bottle-neck,  through  which,  as  a,  substitute  for  a  lorgnette, 
the  individual  reconnoitred.  A  cocked  hat  was  placed  in  a  very  digagie 
manner  under  his  arm,  and  he  held  an  ebony  cane  in  his  hand.  .  .  .  Yet 
was  he  assuredly  without  shoes,  without  stockings,  without  shirt.  This  latter 
deficiency  was  made  up  by  a  voluminous  cravat,  tied  with  proportionately 
large  bows.  A  jaunty  pair  of  yellow  breeches,  somewhat  fbded ;  a  waist¬ 
coat  of  silver  brocade  richly  embroidered,  somewhat  tarnished  and  lack-lustre ; 
a  Murrey-coloured  velvet  coat,  somewhat  chafed,  completed  the  costume  of 
this  beggar  Brummell,  this  mendicant  marcaroni !  Jerry  Juniper  was  a 
character  well  known  at  the  time,  as  b  constant  frequenter  of  all  races,  fairs, 
regattas,  ship-launches,  bull-baits,  and  prize-fights  .  .  .  you  met  him  at  Epsom, 
at  Ascot,  at  Newmarket,  at  Doncaster,  at  the  Roodee  of  Chester,  at  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare.  The  most  remote  as  well  as  the  most  adjacent  meeting 
attracted  him.  The  cock-pit  was  his  constant  hbunt,  and  in  more  senses  than 
one  he  was  a  leg.  No  opera-dancer  could  be  more  agile,  more  nimble ; 
scarcely,  indeed,  more  graceful,  than  was  Jerry,  with  his  shoeless  and  stocking¬ 
less  feet ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  a  pirouette,  or  a  pas,  before 
a  line  of  carriages,  seldom  failed  to  procure  him  golden  opinions  from  all 
sorts  of  dames.” 

Jerry  Juniper  was  killed  at  Chichester  on  his  way  to  Goodwood 
races  in  1848,  by  clinging  to  the  side  of  a  carriage,  which  by  some  mis¬ 
chance  fell  over  and  crushed  him. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Surtees’s  recollections,  Mr.  Cuming  adds 
thirteen  short  chapters,  relating  the  other  and  later  events  of  Surtees’s 
career.  One  is  glad  to  find  here  the  excellent  account  of  Ralph 
Lambton  (Surtees’s  hunting  mentor)  and  some  interesting  letters  from 
Thackeray,  Leech,  and  other  friends.  This  book,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
welcome. 
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